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: On the Stairs. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 


From glory up to glory 
On the great stairs of time, 
I track the ghostly whisper 
That bids a mortal climb. 


I pass the gorgeous threshold 
Of many an open door, 
Where, luring and illusive, 
The pageant gleams once more. 


Up the Potomac Valley 
I see the April come; 
Here it is May in Paris; 
Here is my Ardise home; 


These are the Scituate marshes; 
This is a Norman town; 

These are the dikes of Grand Pré— 
Ah, tell no more, Renown! 


I pass the open portals ;— 
Irresolute and fond, 

Desert the masque of Beauty 
For Beauty’s Self beyond. 


For down the echoing stairway 
Of being, I have heard 

The faint immortal secret 
Shut in a mortal word,— 


The tawny velvet accent 
Of Lilith, as she came 
Into the great blue Garden 
And breathed her lover’s name. 
New York City. 


The Conjurer. 


BY WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS. 


Dio lies the dawn along the dozing pools 
That break in ripples round his silent feet, 
As to and fro, with lore not taught in schools, 
He sways his wand and makes the spell complete. 


Then at his bidding from their watery lair 

Bright spirits rise, in glistening mail arrayed, 
Plow the clear stream, or flashing wheel in air, 

Or downward plunge, by that mute spell betrayed. 


Rebellious they; but in tense circles wide 

The quivering rod works out the master’s will 
Till, one by one, each mail-clad sprite beside 

The conjurer floats, subduéd, but fluttering still. 


‘* What have you caught?’ at eve the children cry. 
The conjurer’s shining eyes foreshow the truth; 
‘June have I caught,” he laughs, ‘‘ new world, new 
sky, 
And, for these tingling hours, mine own lost youth.” 
Battimore, Mv. 





A Two-Weeks’ Trip with Eskimo Dogs. 
BY THE RT. REV, JERVOIS A. NEWNHAM, 
BisHor oF Moosoneg, B. N. A. 


ONE does not generally expect hardship on a sea- 
side trip, yet I expected some. I was to go some fif- 
teen miles down a great river to the bay, then two or 
three days along the bay, and then ten miles up an- 
other big river, and to return the next week the same 
way. This I have done, traveling for two days each 
way over the salt water, and yet neither seeing nor 
smelling it, and traveling over the water by a train! 
I traveled by train, yet not on wheels, a train which 
made its own track and did not use fuel or water, and 
only went at the rate of four or five miles an hour, 
and only from about 5 A.M. to 2 or 3 P.M. each day. 
The rest of the time we spent incamp. For those 
‘three days and nights we were in the open air, and at 
what a temperature! Always far below zero, 45 or 50 





degrees of frost by day, and as much as 60 or 62 at 
night! A strange seaside trip, surely! But before 
telling my story, let me explain the above riddle by 
saying that the ‘‘train’’ was a dog-train, composed of 
a sled drawn by eleven Eskimo dogs, and driven by an 
‘:Injun,’’ not an injuneer—I mean an engineer; and 
that we traveled over the ice, three feet thick, with 
two feet of snow on top, which entirely hid the salt 
water, that we could only travel by daylight, and had 
to stop at certain fixed places, where we could find 
wood for the campfires, and that we slept on the 
ground, or rather snow, in our cotton tent, or in the 
wigwams or tents of poles and bark, erected at the 
regular stopping places. 
My home is at Moose Fort, and I wished to visit 
our mission at Rupert House, confer with the mis- 
sionary there, and see the residents. On the twenty- 
sixth of February the dogs from Rupert House ar- 
rived here and brought me an invitation to return 
with them, which I gladly accepted, and made my 
preparations. These consisted in getting suitable 
food cooked for three or four days, gathering a bun- 
dle of blankets and rabbit-skin rugs to wrap round me 
in the sled and sleep on at night, packing a small box 
with clothes, etc., for use at Rupert House, and look- 
ing out my deerskin coa‘ and snowshoes. The food 
needs to be very simple and ready cooked; for we do 
not stop during the day to cook,and at night we have 
to thaw our food, and again in the morning. I took 
a loaf and some scones, the latter mostly to carry in 
my pocket and eat at midday; some partridges ready 
cooked, a little cooked beef and bacon, and a packet 
of soup-powder; also tea and sugar, salt and butter, 
some frozen cream, frying-pan, kettle, cup, plate, etc. 
Monday, the twenty-second of March, I was up soon 
after four o’clock, only to find a snowstorm raging, 
so that I could lie down to await developments. At 
seven o'clock the storm was so heavy that we aban- 
doned the idea of starting that day. The snow fell 
all day, the worst storm of the season; so we knew we 
were in for a hard trip. 
Tuesday I was up at 5:30, and, after a hasty break- 
fast, donned my ‘‘ Husky”’ coat of deerskin with the 
hair on and started for the dogs. It was a fine morn- 
ing, but promised to be very cold all day, and the wind 
right in our teeth. Well, here we are down on the ice, 
and the dogs all harnessed and impatient to start. 
Let me describe. The sled consisted of a narrow box 
four feet long, the front half being covered or boxed 
in, mounted on a floor eight feet long resting on run- 
ners. In this box the passenger sits, wrapped in rab- 
bit-skins so that he can hardly move, his head and 
shoulders only projecting. In front and behind and 
on top of the box is placed all the luggage, covered 
with canvas and securely lashed to withstand all the 
jolting and possible upsets, and our snowshoes within 
easy reach. An important item is the dog-whip, ter- 
rible to the dogs if used bya skilful hand and terrible 
to the user if he be a novice; for he is sure to half- 
strangle himself or to hurt his own face with the 
business end of the lash. The whip I measured had 
a handle nine inches long and lash thirty feet, and 
weighed four pounds. The lash was of folded and 
plaited seal-hide, and for five feet from the handle 
measured five inches round, then for fourteen feet it 
gradually tapered off, ending in a single thong half an 
inch thick and eleven feet long. Wonderful is the 
dexterity with which a driver can pick out a dog, 
and almost a spot on a dog, with this lash. The 
lash must be trailing at full length behind, when a 
jerk and turn of the wrist causes it to fly forward, 
the thick part first, and the tapering end continu- 
ing the motion till it is at full length in front, 
and the lash making the fur fly from the victim. But 
often it is made to crack like a pistol over the heads 
of the dogs as a warning. The eleven dogs were 
harnessed to the front of the sled, each by a separate 
thong of seal-hide, all of different lengths, fastened 





to a light canvas harness. The nearest dog was 
about fifteen feet from the sled, and the leader with 
bells on her about fifty feet, the thongs thus increas- 
ing in length by about three feet. When the going is 
good the dogs spread out like the fingers of a hand, 
but when the snow is deep they fall into each others’ 
tracks, in almost single file. As they continually 
cross and recross each other, the thongs get gradually 
plaited almost up to the rearmost dog, when a halt is 
called, the dogs are made to lie down, and the driver 
carefully disentangles them, taking care that no dog 
gets away meanwhile. They are guided by the voice, 
using ‘‘ Husky,”’ z. e. Eskimo words: ‘‘ Owk,’’ go to 
the right, ‘‘ Arrah,’’ to the left, and ‘‘ Hozt,’’ straight 
on. But often one of the men must run ahead on 
snowshoes for the dogs to follow him. See me now 
in my box, carefully wrapped up, all but my face, in 
blanket of plaited rabbit-skins, a jerk is given to the 
sled to loosen it, ‘‘ Hozt,’’ and we are off! I have 
often seen the dogs start ata gallop of six miles an 
hour; but the snow is deep and we go at a slow trot, 
the men running and helping the dogs. It is slow 
and cold for me, but gradually Moose Fort is left be- 
hind as we go down the river. 

At eleven o’clock we halt ten minutes for refresh- 
ments. We are in no anxiety lest the train will start 
before our coffee has cooled enough for us to drink it; 
our hurry is lest it and the sandwich should freeze be- 
fore we consume them. An al-fresco lunch sounds 
very charming, but there are decided drawbacks. 
Standing or sitting with fifty degrees of frost, the 
mustache and beard heavily laden with icicles, so 
that it is difficult to open the mouth without bringing 
tears to the eyes, by reason of the hairs pulled out, 
the fingers freezing if they are kept out of the mittens 
for a few minutes for eating purposes, the bread 
frozen, or beginning to freeze the moment it is taken 
from the pocket—these are not the best constituents 
fora picnic. We never stop to cook in the middle of 
the day’s journey; but a jar of boiling tea has been 
stowed in the blankets, and has not lost all its warmth, 
and a sandwich or a scone carried in an inner pocket 
will not be frozen very hard. On again, andat I P.M. 
we are passing Natatishe point, twenty-two miles from 
Moose. We reached the next point, Big Stone, be- 
fore three o'clock; but as it was twenty-five miles to 
the next possible stopping place, we had to be con- 
tent to go no further that day. We had a cotton 
tent with us, and a small portable stove, and the first 
thing was to erect these in the shelter of the bush, 
and to get some wood for the fire. This took some 
time, and I found the waiting miserably cold 
work, chilling me to the bone. Of course the 
floor of our tent, which is also our bed, is the tram- 
pled surface of snow, with a few pine branches laid on 
top. As soon as the stove was burning my bedding 
was laid in the tent, and, sitting on this, I proceeded 
to unpack and thaw my food and to thaw myself. The 
stove had not been very well put up, and kept upa 
constant leakage of most pungent smoke, which soon 
caused me real agony in the eyes. My supper of 
bread and butter and a bird, ready cooked, needed 
only to be thawed, and water to be boiled for tea; 
but the thawing takes long, and it was half-past four 
before it was ready. I also found that partridge shot 
in December, frozen till March, then cooked and 
frozen again, thawed and so eaten, is rather dry and 
uninteresting food. The men were busy cutting dry 

firewood, attending to the dogs and cooking their 
supper till later than this. The dogs are unharnessed 
and chained to trees, out of reach of each other, as 
they are very quarrelsome, and presently fed with 
frozen fish, rabbits, or seal blubber, as the case may 
be. Theysleepin the snow, coiled up without any 
shelter, and get very little attention. A tent witha 
stove is more comfortable for us than the open wig- 
wam fire in the middle, which is always very bad for 
smoke. The cotton tent gets almost too hot while 
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the stove is in full draft; but everything in it, ex- 
cept the sleepers, freezes solid at night. It was too 
smoky for comfort, so, as we had to get up very early, 
we lay down at eight o’clock. My bedstead was snow, 
mattress pine branches, bed of rabbit-skin, and blan- 
ket of ditto. I have learned to sleep like an Indian, 
with head under the blanket; but even so, one gets 


very cold before midnight, and that and the hard bed- 


made my rest very much broken. I think that the 
men must have lit the fire very early next morning. 
About three o’clock I awoke (indeed, I awoke several 
times before that, owing to the hardness of the bed 
and the cold), and put all my breakfast materials to 
thaw; but did not get up finally till four o’clock. It 
took us till six to thaw or cook our breakfast and eat 
it, so that we did not start till 6:30. 

The day was fine for us, but the snow was deep 
and soft, making heavy traveling. It was also cut 
into a succession of ridges by the winds, so that it 
was like crossing a plowed field diagonally. It was 
hard on the dogs, hard on the passenger if he rode, 
owing to the constant bumping of the sleigh, and very 
awkward snowshoeing over the ridges. The drivers 
had to walk the whole way, and I walked for an hour. 
I had come with borrowed snowshoes, which were too 
short and tight at the toes, sothat I was sore and 
lame after half an hour. However, I managed two 
hours’ more tramp after lunch, at 10:30, and we 
reached East Point at noon. It was too late to goon 
to the next camp (twenty miles at least), so we made 
for the tent here and were in it by 2 P.M.; very early 
to stop, but there was no help for it. Here we used 
the ‘‘tent,’’ z. ¢., not our cotton markee, but a fix- 
ture of logs and poles and boughs, about fourteen feet 
in diameter, and open at the top, through which open- 
ing the smoke is supposed to go. One was roasting 
on the side near the fire, and freezing on the further 
side. The smoke was dreadful, and very painful 
to my eyes; I could hardly read prayers for the pain 
and tears, and was glad to turn into bed at eight 
o'clock. It was a very cold night (about 65 degrees 
of frost, or 33 below zero); but I slept fairly well, only 
felt a little rheumatic and sore fromthe hard, cold 
ground. Awaking inthe night I found the hair on 
my forehead stiff with ice from my breath, and pillow 
and blankets ditto. Thursday, up at four o’clock, 
and off at 6:15. A bitter morning, and I found the 
cold while preparing to start almost unbearable; but 
I got right under my sleigh-robes and dozed. We 
had to cross two or three small bays, about twenty 
miles to Cabbage Willows. When halfway across an 
Indian came out to meet us. He reported ‘no rab- 
bits, and family starving,” z. ¢., very hungry; so we 
gave him some food from oursmall store. We found 
afterward that he makes a regular business of stop- 
ping people passing with the same story, they being a 
lazy, shiftless lot. Reaching Cabbage Willows at 
I P.M. we determined to press on. Then came the 
hardest bit of ail. Here the snow had drifted to a 
great depth; all had to walk, one man tramping a 
path for the dogs, which fell into single file, the 
leader being almost hidden in the snow. The second 
man and I walked bythe sled, holding it up, and 
often helping to push it when the dogs stuck fast. 

We reached Black Bear Point at six o’clock and 
hastened to get tent fixed, wood cut, etc., before 
dark. We used our cotton tent and the stove here; 
the wood was rather green, and it took a long time to 
get the stove to burn and the food to thaw. The 
night and next morning were passed as before only 
that we got up about 3 A.M., and made an early 
start. It still kept cold with a strong wind in our 
faces, so that, but for a short walk, I kept down un- 
der the blankets. About 9 A.M. we stopped to dis- 
entangle the dogs for the last time, and the leader was 
stripped of her harness and robed in a set gay with 
ribbons and colored wools, in which to arrive at the 
place. Directly after this we rounded a point and 
saw Rupert House a few miles off, and knew that 
they would at once see us. But it was a tedious two 
hours before we arrived. Rupert House is prettily sit- 
uated on a high bank of the river, much higher than 
anything we have round flat Moose Fort. I forgot 
to say that all the morning and part of the day be- 
fore we had in sight, far to the north, Sherrick’s 
Mount, a really high hill, and the only hill to be seen 
for many days’ journey round Moose. A gang of men 
and boys came down the bank and gave the dogs a 
help up it, so that we arrived in style, on the 
run, with a great team, human and canine, to receive 
a most hearty greeting from Mr. M., in charge of the 
post. On a journey like this toilet exercises are of 
the most meager kind, and undressing is not practi- 
cable; so the first thing todo was to get out of my 
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deerskin coat, which was always shedding its hairs 
over everything, including my food, and then to have 
a good wash and thorough change. I cannot now 
tell of my pleasant stay at Rupert House, visiting 
everybody, whites and Indians, holding services in 
the church, and enjoying the rest and the visit gener- 
ally, but must pass on to my return, which I must 
dismiss with a few lines. The weather was fine while 
I was at Rupert House, and a high wind blowing all 
the time, so we expected the snow to be well packed 
and make the return journey easier. I had the Rev. 
E. R., native missionary, and his man with me this 
time as mv crew, and they were naturally not as ex- 
pert at camping arrangements as the men I had be- 
fore. Also instead of eleven good dogs had only 
eight second-rate; so I did not expect to make such 
good time. The route wasthe same as that by which 
we came, but the division of it different. We started 
at 7 A.M., and managed to reach Cabbage Willows be- 
fore dusk. Here is a fixed tent which we used instead 
of our cotton one. It was a mistake, for it needed 
more wood, which we had to cut, was very cold, and 
was the worst for smoke so far. However, we man- 
aged somehow. My present crew were early risers, 
or we should not have reached home as soon as we 
did. They had the fire going by two o'clock, and I was 
up by three; but they were so slow over their prep- 
arations that it was after six when we started. I was 
up each morning by three at latest, but we only once 
got off before six; yet I was afraid to lie on lest they 
should do the same, and we should be later still. 

The second day we only reached East Point; the 
third, by starting earlier, and traveling later we pass- 
ed Bigstone without stopping and camped at Nata- 
tishe Point. Somehow on the second day I sprained 
the sinews of my right hand, which swelled very much 
and became very painful and continued so all the 
journey. At Natatishe we used our markee and 
camped very luxuriously on top of a hard snowdrift 
four feet deep. The fourth day we started early and 
hoped to reach Moose before noon. But traveling 
was hard and dogs tired, and we had a tedious time. 
I tramped a good bit of the way. So we struggled 
along, getting our dogs into a run here and there, 
where the snow was not deep, past Pilgrims, the tail 
of our island, the servants’ houses, the factory, along 
the ox-track, and then a scramble up the bank and 
through the gap in the fence into our field at the side 
of the house and so at home just as the Indian children 
were going into afternoon school at two o'clock. 
Thus ended my first dog trip. Some fun, some dis- 
comfort at least, toes frostbitten, nose and cheeks 
peeled from the sun and frost, well tanned, and witha 
fresh stock of health and appetite. 


Doing Nothing in Cairo. 
BY FREDERICK J. BLISS, 


My principal recollection of a recent visit to Cairo 
is, that I was always ona donkey, and that the don- 
key always took me tu delightful places. Altho it was 
my first visit I did not open a guide-book. I knew 
vaguely that one owed a duty to the Pyramids, to the 
Sphinx, tothe Nile, and to a mosque ortwo. But as 
for systematizing my ten days of time in the business- 
like way of a ‘‘ Baedeker,’’ with 1st Day, 2d Day and 
so on to loth Day—a back-breaking catalog of sight- 
seeing—I never thought of it. The soft, delicious, 
gently bracing air of an Egyptian spring is against the 
Baedeker system. Instead, I simply beckoned toa 
donkey boy (of course twenty-five donkey boys rushed 
up yelling in bad English) and let the donkey go, 
And at the end of ten days [ believe that, in his own 
random way, the donkey had taken me to every place 
worth seeing, while I had the delightfully irresponsi- 
ble sensation of doing nothing. 

The donkey stopped about six times a day before a 
coffee-shop. Of course I don’t mean the French and 
Italian cafés which, in the European part of the town, 
cover the sidewalks with marble-topped tables. No, 
the donkey knew better than that. When he felt 
that I had walked through a mosque too many and 
was tired, he would pull up at a dingy little shop, 
with a wood-and-straw settee outside and with 
nothing at all inside but a few little stools and an ele- 
vation of mud or wood or stone, where a silent, 
white-turbaned Moslem made delicious, brown- 
frothed coffee in tiny cups. There was usually a 
small bey to go for change! The coffee cost two and 
ahalf cents, and the boy got a hundred per cent. on 
the price of the coffee for his labor. - Again we might 
halt for coffee at a garden near the Kasr-el-Nil bridge. 
Below the bank the slow, brown Nile slipped gently 
by. Locust avenues, broad and shady, led off in two 
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directions. Two great lions—of stone, 1 think—sat 
indifferent at the curious mixture of humanity that 
passed them in a double stream: Fellaheen in blue 
and yellow; stolid British soldiers; an Egyptian pasha 
with polished manner and inscrutable face; white- 
helmeted Cook’s tourists, armed with a red ‘‘ Bae- 
deker’’; handsome-featured Syrians in European 
dress; a lithe, graceful figure running swiftly in front 
of acarriage, in gorgeous vest of scarlet and gold, 
with full, white linen trousers and flowing white 
sleeves; peasants with donkey loads of green fodder; 
a white-bearded Moslem sheik; suave Greeks; broad- 
hatted Jesuits; swarthy Arabs. 

Sometimes the donkey was small and thin—an agile 
and animated rail fence; sometimes he was large and 
fat, with a fine white coat, set off by ‘‘the smart red 
saddle’’; sometimes his master was a long-legged 
young man, like David Copperfield’s donkey boy, 
who wished him to ‘‘come to the pallis’’; once his 
master seemed to be a dear little monkey, until he 
spoke, when I argued that he must bea boy; but 
I’m not sure yet. And once his master refused a 
cigaret, and in my surprise I almost lost balance. 

‘What! not smoke, Hassan?”’ said I. ‘‘I thought 
all the donkey boys smoked!” 

‘« 7 don’t,” said Hassan, who looked about eleven, 
was short, very brown, very scantily dressed, quite 
dirty, had only one eye, and trotted behind the don- 
key with rounded shoulders and head craned forward. 
‘‘T don’t; and if I did my family would beat me, and 
quite right, too.” 

‘‘ But who are you, and who are your family?’ I 
asked, 

‘*Ah,” he said, proudly; ‘‘we are Sfidanese. In 
the Sfidan we are strict. To smoke, to use wine, 
to drink coffee, not to pray—these are shameful 
things. And if a man does anything impure they 
hang him to a tree, with his face toward the sun.” 

Here was a curiosity. I like the Cairo donkey boys, 
they are a good-natured lot; but I hear there are few 
vices which they cannot teach, if asked. Hassan 
seemed genuine; he volunteered no information to 
begin with, and answered my questions directly and 
simply. I rode his donkey again in order to sift the 
boy, and I have come to the conclusion that he ¢s 
genuine. A ragged donkey boy in Cairo trying to 
live up to the ideal, preserved somehow in the Sfidan, 
of the primitive Puritan days of Mohammedanism—it 
is encouraging to think of. I confess it was roman- 
tic, this chatting with a little chap who could describe 
Osman Digna—his dress, his horse (a spotted crea- 
ture, if I remember Hassan’s story) his affability to 
rich and poor. Much of the boy’s Arabic was incom- 
prehensible; but he was a iittle actor, and pictured 
several battles he had seen fought between the Eng- 
lish and Sfidanese. Once his ugly little face flashed 
with a beautiful light. 

«‘ How happy we are when we hear one of our men 
has died for hiscountry! Then we bring out the music 
and make a brave show.”’ 

‘«Won’t you take nie to the Sfidan?” I asked. 

‘«Never!’’ replied Hassan. ‘‘If they saw me with 
an Inglese they would say, ‘Hassan has become a 
Kaffir, an infidel.’ ”’ 

«‘Oh, then you call me an infidel, do you?” said I. 

‘‘No,’’ said the boy, delicately. ‘‘ You see I have 
been a year in Cairo, and have grown to see that 
there may be some good people who are not Moslems; 
but my friends who have not seen the world would 
never understand it at all.” 

Brave little Hassan! May Heaven keep him in the 
coming years close to the highest ideal of goodness 
he may learn! When I left he asked me fora ‘‘ paper,” 
a sort of diploma in donkey-driving; and I gave him 
this: 

‘The bearer, Hassan, the donkey boy from the Si- 
dan, refused a cigaret, saying that it was against his 
principles to smoke. He strikes me as genuine. If so, 
the difference between him and the average donkey boy 
is infinite.’’ 

At the Pyramids—-out to which we rode on donkeys, 
of cotrse—I made some more friends. The four 
Arabs who helped me up the great Pyramid were gen- 
tlemen and scholars—scholars because they offered 
to converse with me in English, French or German; 
gentlemen, because when they saw I preferred to 
speak Arabic with them they relapsed into the true 
Oriental curtesy which Oriental guides are apt to drop 
with a foreigner. They begged me to take my ease 
in mounting; they gently reproved each other for 
boring me with too much talk, and showed general 
consideration. One of them, a thin, keen-faced fel- 
low of thirty-five, was the chief linguist. It was 
really odd to hear this loosely clad Arab comment 
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gravely upon the view and upon the history of the 
place—bits of criticism picked up from tourists, I 
suppose; but delivered with the ease of a diner-out 
over his dessert. It must seem absurd to any one 
who has climbed any sort of a mountain to take this 
elaborate assistance in mounting five hundred feet of 
Pyramid. At the top I found a tranquil mother re- 
assuring a nervous girl who felt that she ‘never, 
never, never could go down that dreadful place!” 
They were both scattering coin right and left. 

It wasa peaceful view. The day was lovely. On 
the one side the long yellow stretch of desert, on the 
other the vivid green of the Nile Valley, with darker 
spots where the palms clustered thick, and Cairo far 
away against the Citadel hill, crowned with the dome 
and exquisite needle minarets of the Mohammed Ali 
mosque. 

I confess the visit to the heart of the Pyramid is 
fatiguing, principally because of the poor air. The 
scanty stock had been exhausted that day by tourists. 
A Cairo friend of mine once spent the night in the 
the King’s chamber and had plenty of ventilation. 
What a sleeping place! [ should think that one would 
have to be thoroughly tired not to keep wakeful in 
the midst of such tremendous associations. Before 
we came out my guides called a halt and said that if 
I were to give them anything (tho they would be per- 
fectly content to receive nothing) they would prefer 
to have it given them inside where it would 
not be seen. All this with much suavity. I 
said I hardly knew what was the right amount. Per- 
haps, they suggested, they might name the sum. But 
I hinted they doubtless would expect five francs 
apiece. Not at ali, they said, that would be 
too much, but what did I think of a couple of francs 
apiece? This, of course, assuming that I was to 

* give anything, which was perfectly optional; they 
were quite content to receive nothing. But frankly, 
said I, would they be guste content? Well, admitted 
the spokesman, perhaps if there were a shade of dif- 
ference between their receiving and their not receiv- 
ing, they might possibly be a little more pleased at 
receiving. So with great gravity 1 paid out the sum 
agreed upon; they thanked me as gravely, and we 
emerged into the air again. I dare say I was as thor- 

" oughly bled by this gentle, persuasive method as 
many a traveler is by a more robust method of extor- 
tion; but one is willing to pay for such a nice little 
bit of farcical-comedy. 

Those who have only seen photographs of the 
Sphinx will laugh when I call it beautiful. High 
cheek bones and flat nose are not marks of beauty. 
But there is beauty in the delicate curves of those lips, 
and there is beauty in the eternal stateliness of pose. 
It is tremendous. I lay in the sand and looked long. 
My eyes told me that this great thing was stone, but 
I felt as if under a personal spell. 

Having made the inevitable reference to the 
Sphinx, I find it impossible not to mention Pharaoh. 
When the old attendant in the Bilak Museum slips 
off the cloth from the glass cover of the casket which 
holds the mummy of.the king who would not let Is- 
rael go, the solemn feelings one had when before the 
Sphinx return. I repeat what I said before; it is tre- 
mendous. We believe that the Lord hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart because we are told so; we believe that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart because we see him 
face to face. Thousands of years have not softened 
the lines of will in that face. It is all strong; the 
high forehead is strong, the thin, tightly compressed 
lips are strong, the prominent, beak-like nose is 
strong. There he lies—a figure ina showcase for any 
cockney with a note-book to stare at. I believe his 
contempt is too contemptuous for expression; and 
so he lies quiet. 

During my first day or two in Cairo I longed for 
Damascus. Cairo at first seems more European 
than Egyptian. The wealth of Damascus is Oriental 
and shows itself everywhere in the silken, fur-lined 
garments of rich Moslems. Black coat and trousers, 
no matter if they cover a millionaire, do not enliven a 
street scene. It is only after straying about the odd 
nooks of Cairo that you begin to discount the Euro- 
pean graftings and discover how genuinely Oriental 
the main stock has remained. 

Along the Syrian coast the proportion of Euro- 
peans is less than in Egypt, but the average lower- 
class Syrian has been more affected by Europe than 
a man of his class in Egypt. Generalizations are 
dangerous, and I offer the above tentatively. If this 
is true, the explanation lies in the superior intelli- 
gence and adaptiveness of the Syrian. The Syrian 
Christian merchant in Egypt ranks rather with the 
European than with the Egyptians in the estimation 
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ofthe latter. I could always tell a Syrian if I saw 
him in a café, by his independent manner and espe- 
cially by his handsome, well-marked features and 
heavy mustache in contrast with the flat, scantily 
bearded faces of the Egyptians. 

I like to remember the noble-looking Anatolian 
who, doubtless, has sold Persian rugs in his great 
arched khan to some of your readers. For some rea- 
son or other the hundreds of tourists shunned the ba- 
zaars one afternoon, and we found the rich merchant 
sitting idle among his treasures, some of which hung 
down their splendid colors from the top of the khan. 
He politely insisted on our coming in for a 
cup of coffee; and altho we declared we were not 
buying, he rolled out many soft, delicate-hued carpets, 
sheeny in the light which fell from above. He is 
frank, this white-bearded Anatolian. It is odd how 
addressing an Oriental in an Oriental language brings 
out the best of him. ‘I suppose Your Excellency has 
but one price?’’ I asked in Arabic. 

‘‘No,” he said; ‘‘if we price a rug at five pounds 
we expect to give it for four; if at four, we will let you 
have it for three.’’ 

After elaborate salutations, we left. I hope it will 
be long before the East drops it guest-and-host idea 
oftrade. Itisa Western fallacy, incomprehensible 1 
am glad to say in the East, that the amenities of life 
should obtain only among the properly introduced. Jt 
is another fallacy, delightfully insular, that Eastern 
curtesy is merely superficial; a theory the West holds 
but does not take the trouble to prove. Fora man 
iron-clad in his belief in universal Western superiority, 
the Orient will be an amusement, nothing more. For 
a man who is willing to find out the truth not only 
about his own, but about other countries, this same 


- Orient will be full of lessons. 


Beirut, Syria. 





Bicycling in Japan. 
BY GEORGE WM. KNOX, D.D. 


FOREIGNERS in Japan catch something of the native 
spirit and are receptive of all new things. Besides, 
the foreign colony constantly receives accessions 
from all people that on earth do dwell, each bringing 
new enthusiasm for the latest thing at home. And 
so it happens that the «‘Settlements’’ show as large 
a variety of new social customs, religious opinions, 
scientific theories, and all sorts and conditions of 
men to the acre, as any portion of the earth’s surface. 
No one need fear being behind the times because he 
lives in far Japan. ; 

Of course, in this athletic age, that holds true of 
sports. Indeed, before there was a tennis-court in 
the United States, Yokohama was intent on singles, 
doubles, mixed doubles and the championship. No 
wonder, then, that the bicycle made early appearance, 
and that as soon as the ‘‘safety”’ was a success we 
had a club euphoniously named Tsukiji. Theclub 
was cosmopolitan, with members Russian, French, 
English, American and, if my memory serves, German. 
Straightway there were runs, meets and records. 
The latter would cut small figure in this year of 
grace, for our bicycles were English in make (I fancy. 
there were as yet none American), weighing forty 
pounds or more, with small, hard tires, mud-guards 
and brakes. But as even cushion tires were still un- 
dreamed of, no later wheels have seemed, to the 
imagination, to go faster round or more easily. And 
our highest gear was fifty-four! 

Tokio was agog. When a halt was made, for never 
so short a moment, the street filled with an eager 
throng, but of the kindest purposes, for nothing 
new excites opposition on the part of this progressive 
folk. The two-legged steeds that pull the jinrikishas, 
might well have thought their interest threatened by 
this new-fangled application of leg power to wheels, 
and some of them in the Foreign Settlement must 
have noticed a diminution in cash receipts at once. 
But not a machine was harmed; there was not a re- 
monstrance, not so muchas a scowl on any face. 
That has been characteristic of the Japanese in all 
the rapid replacement of hand labor by machines, no 
riots, but keen interest and acceptance of the fact 
that a new civilization brings new ways. And if also 
suffering, and I be the sufferer, why shz-hata-ga-naz, 
which is commonplace, every-day colloquial for fate, 
and an end of argument. 

In all big Tokio there is not one paved street. All 
are macadamized, with foreknowledge of a wheel- 
man’s need, and all are sprinkled just enough, and 
all are clean with a cleanliness worthy of the best 
ambition of New York’s white-garbed host. And 
when I add that in the day of which I write there 
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were no police regulations governing our case, but 
each man rode as fast and far and whither legs and 
conscience would permit, I can say no more in de- 
scription of a modern, up-to-date paradise. No reg- 
ulation save that one carry a light at night, and that 
was not invidious. Everything that goes by wheels, 
even the slowest of jinrikishas, carries a light at 
night, and so only a few years since did each pedes- 
trian. That last requirement has been done away 
with the coming of street lamps, excepting, to the be- 
wilderment of the unsophisticated foreigner when 
there is a conflagration. Then every one who goes 
abroad must bear his light! Wonderful is the sight, 
all the streets converging on the fire filled with hur- 
rying, bobbing, dancing lights from paper lanterns, 
Does a Japanese need a lantern to find the fire? 
Far from it, but that he himself may be found. 
For with the fire start up from the darkness 
of the city, thievesand vagabonds innumerable, in- 
tent on plunder. But who can steal while bearing 
in his hand the light that shows his presence? 
and how easy for the police to put in ward 
each unlighted man as presumably on mischief 
bent ! 

There is no rule ‘‘ Keep off the sidewalks,’’ chiefly 
because, excepting one or two very modern and pro- 
gressive streets, there are none to keep off, but all, 
dogs, stages, jinrikishas, men, women, children, 
babies, are middle of the road populists. Especially 
do the children swarm, with street as walk, play- 
ground, home. One would prefer to keep off the 
sidewalk if they would keep off the street. Still 
they add acertain zest, and impart a preternatural 
skill. For what save inspiration can reveal which 
way a child will flee, so be there is no mother in sight 
as natural haven? The best way is to ring no bell, 
blow no whistle, utter no cry, but slip past in speed 
and silence. Whether because of our skill, or be- 
cause of guardian angels, runovers were unknown. 
One exception, indeed, I remember, but it proves the 
rule, for it was not an infant but a poor old man who 
measured his full length inthe dust. Not through 
any fault of mine—for when was ever a wheelman in 
fault >—but because a big dog charged him or me sud- 
denly, and in consequence we both swerved from the 
straight path. I stopped, too, chiefly to see what 
damage had been done. The old man gathered him- 
self up and came straight to me, begging my pardon 
for his presence in my honorable way. I granted it, 
and went on with a new sense of the never-failing 
curtesy of the lower classes of the Japanese. One ex- 
cursion I well remember. The Club took an outing 
in the splendid weather that comes in spring. Mak- 
ing an early start, we rode the historic East Sea Road, 
the Zo-kaz-do. For generations in the olden times 
the great feudal nobles, with their long trains of bur- 
den bearers and men-at-arms had traversed it. Every 
few miles are still the clusters of great inns where 
frequent refreshment offered new strength for the 
slow and ceremonious way, inns that now, like the 
avenues of pines that once gave welcome shade, are 
falling todecay. For alas! even Japan is ina hurry and 
prefers the railway and a trip in twenty hours to the 
old stateliness and twenty days ex route. But in the 
good old days none hurried, the longer the trip the 
better, all were pleased, and life was long enough fe 
anything. 

For sixty miles we followed the old highway, with 
noisy welcome from the tea-house girls, and interest- 
ed group of peasants in the villages. Great ranges 
of mountains drew nearer and nearer upon our right, 
and on the left were glimpses of the wide Pacific, 
and all along were tiny farms and deep-thatched farm- 
houses, and well-trimmed hedges, and groves of pines 
and cedars; with here and there a teniple, with its 
sweet, deep-toned bell, or some tiny shrine with way- 
side Buddha. At last, after sixty miles, we left the 
road of Odawara. 

Here the Zo-4az-do leaves, for a little, the sea and 
climbs Hakone Pass, over a range of mountains which, 
from the great central ridges which constitute the 
backbone of Japan, runs out through a peninsula to 
the sea. The pass is paved with rough stones im- 
possible for wheels. So we leave it and take another, 
which still skirts the sea, which winds in and out and 
up and down between the mountains and the sea. A 
good road this, now along the beach and then with 
well-considered curves and grades, winding up the 
mountain side, until it hangs over a precipice three 
hundred feet or more above the sea, then down, then 
up again, and down and up with never-ending loveli- 
ness, mountains, sea and orange groves, for fifteen 
miles to Atami, where we spend the night. Our sev- 
enty-five miles of road wearied our untrained legs, 
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and there was talk of giving up the trip and return- 
ing ignominiously by stage and rail next day. 

But only for a little. -Atami is famous for its 
springs, its great geyser being chief. It blows off its 
fury with roaring steam each four hours. The hot 
water is captured and carried in bamboo pipes to the 
bathrooms of the inns. But let the foreigner beware! 
The honorable hot water is very, very honorably hot, 
and he would better have some commonplace cold 
water added, diminishing the honorable heat. But 
only in moderation. Let the hot water still be hot, 
hotter than he has thought his barbarian flesh could 
stand. First the hot water, then a cold-water douche, 
then listen to the whistle of the blind shampooer. Call 
himn in for a half-hour of the very best massage (it will 
cost three cents), and after that supper, a cigar and 
bed. There is no more talk of going home, but the 


most tired man of all is fit for anything. Even 
for the next day’s trip. We have not circumvented 
the mountains by coming round. There they 


stana rising from our inn, the summit of the pass four 
thousand feet toward heaven and six or seven terres- 
trial miles away. But no man faltered. At thé foot 
of the pass we had a vision of angels who should bear 
us up toward heaven, say two-score pullers of jinriki- 
shas, all eager for a job. One glance enough! The 
bargain was soon made, too coolies hitched tandem to 
each wheel, and the long line was off 4t once. Feet 
off pedals at our ease, for our long coast up-hill. And 
the human steeds kicked up their heels in joy, two 
men to each vehicle and never before wagons of such 
fairy weight. Cheap labor makes life easy for the 
man who rides. 

At the top we saw thé*full glory of the Lord. Great 
Fuji towering, snowcapped, eight thousand feet above, 
and the biue Pacific flecked with sails four thousand 
feet below, and al] the spurs of land and tiny plateaux 
were covered with garden farms and toy-like villages. 

But the wheelman cannot stop long. Waiting is 
not hisvirtue. The coolies are paid off, and we glance 
at the road. It winds down with longer curves and 
gentler. Then we examine brakes (what evil genius 
first left them off tourists’ wheels, saving a pound in 
weight and losing a thousand opportunities for sport?) 
and find them too all right. So feet on coasters, 
brake well in hand, and away. For miles and miles 
we coast down the curving mountain side. Itisa 
holiday, and the peasants are resting from their la- 
bors. They see us far above and line their village 
streets all dressed in their best, silent, respectful, 
hesitant, as the strange procession of visitants from 
the clouds glides past. 

Down we go for miles, and then one brief stretch 
of level ground brings us to our nooning place. Our 
welcome over, we are led toa suite of clean, white 
matted rooms in the second story, overlooking the 
tiny garden full of quaint shrubs and trees. Bare- 
footed, deft-handed maidens bring lacquer trays with 
dainty dishes full of soup, rice, fish, and eggs with 
chopsticks, best of implements for such fare, and 
bountiful supply of fragrant, straw-colored tea. So 
we rest an hour content, at the foot of Fuji San, be- 
fore the wheels go on again. 

No! The lot of the missionary in Japan is not 


wholly an unhappy one. 
Rye, N. Y. 


Big-Game Hunting in the Far West. 
BY COL. WM. F. CODY. 
(“‘ Burrato BILL ”’). 

THERE is no longer any buffalo hunting in the far 
West, but plenty of other wild game can be found 
there to attract the attention of the ardent and dar- 
ing sportsman. Altho the buffalo are about extinct 
it will not b® uninteresting to say something about 
that species of hunting, especially as my nickname is 
so closely associated with the name of the animal. 

Buffalo were very plentiful about fifteen years ago. 
I remember that soon after I was appointed by Gen- 
eral Sheridan Chief of Scouts and guide against the 
Dog-Soldier Andians (a band of unruly Cheyennes), 
the colonel of the regiment asked me to go out and 
kill some buffaloes for the boys. I told him I would 
do so at once, and asked him to send along a wagon 
or two to bring in the meat. He replied: «‘I am not 
in the habit of sending out my wagons until I know 
there is something to be hauled in; kill your buffaloes 
first, and then I’ll send out the wagons.’’ I said no 
more, but went out on a hunt, and, in a short time, 
returned and asked the colonel to send out his wag- 
ons for the half-a-dozen buffaloes I had killed. The 
next afternoon the colonel again requested ime to go 
out and get some fresh buffalo meat. Without ask- 


ing him for any wagons I rode out some distance, 
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and, coming up with a small herd, I managed to get 
seven of them headed straight for the encampment, 


- and, instead of shooting them just then, I ran them 


at full speed right into the camp, and then killed 
them all, one after the other, in rapid succession. 
The colonel interrupted the proceeding, which puz- 
zled him somewhat, as he could see no reason why I 
had not killed them on the prairie. He came up to 
me, and, with some spirit, demanded an explanation. 
‘«] can’t allow any such business as this, Cody,’’ said 
he. ‘*What do you mean by it?” I answered: ‘I 
didn’t care about asking for any wagons this time, 
Colonel, so I thought I would make the buffaloes fur- 
nish their own transportation!’’ The colonel saw 
the point of the remark and had no more to say on 
the subject. 

One of the most exciting scenes in connection with 
hunting the buffalo was a ‘‘ buffalo stampede.’’ I re- 
call an exciting incident of this kind. It was while 
I was traveling across the plains with a bull-train out- 
fit, carrying supplies for General Albert Sidney John- 
son’s army that was sent against the Mormons. A 
train consisted of twenty-five wagons, all in charge of 
one man who was known as the wagon-master. The 
second man, in command was the assistant wagon- 
master. There was an extra-hand, the night herder 
and the cavallard driver, whose duty it was to drive 
the lame and loose cattle. The whole train was de- 
nominated ‘‘a bull outfit.’” Everything at that time 
was called an outfit, and at the present time the 
paraphernalia of the hunter who goes out on a hunt- 
ing expedition is called by the same name. 

When the train struck the South Platte River we 
tound the country alive with buffaloes. Vast herds 
of these monarchs of the plains were roaming all 
around us, and we lay over one day for a grand hunt. 
The next day we pulled out of camp, and the train 
was strung out a considerable lenyth along the road 
which ran near the foot of the sand-hills, two miles 
from the river. Between the road and the river we 
saw a large herd of buffaloes grazing quietly; they had 
been down to the stream foradrink. At the same 
time we observed a party of returning Californians 
coming from the west. They, too, noticed the buf- 
falo herd, and, in another moment, they were dashing 
down upon them with terrific speed. The buffalo 
herd stampeded at once, and broke down the hills. 
So hotly were they pursued by the hunters that sev- 
eral hundreds of them rushed through our train pell- 
mell, frightening both men and oxen. Some of the 
wagons were turned clear around, and many of the 
terrified oxen attempted to run to the hills, with the 
heavy wagons attached to them. Others turned 
around so short that they broke the wagon-tongues 
off. Nearly allthe teams got entangled in their gear- 
ing and became wild and unruly, so that the per- 
plexed drivers were unable to manage them. The 
buffaloes, the wagons and the drivers were soon run- 
ning in every direction, and there was certainly no 
lack of excitement. Many of the cattle broke their 
yokes and stampeded. One big buffalo bull became 
entangled in one of the heavy wagon-chains. In his 
desperate efforts to free himself he not only snapped 
the strong chain in two, but broke the ox-yoke to 
which it was attached, and the last seen of him he 
was running toward the hills with the yoke hanging 
from his horns. A dozen other equally remarkable 
incidents happened during the short time that the 
frantic buffaloes were playing havoc with our train. 
When they got through and left us our outfit was 
badly crippled and scattered. 

Altho, as I have said, buffalo-hunting is now a 
thing of the past, I feel that these references to the 
subject will not be without interest, because they refer 
to a phase of American hunting life which will never 
be forgotten. In a letter I received from Gen. W. 
T. Sherman, some years ago, he speaks thus of the dis- 
appearance of the buffalo: 


‘*As near as I can estimate, there were in 1865 about 
9,500,000 buffaloes on the plains between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains; all are now gone— 
killed for their meat and skins and bones. This seems 
like desecration, cruelty and murder, yet they have been 
replaced by twice as many meatcattle. At that date 
there were about 165,000 Pawnees, Sioux, Cheyennes, 
Kiowas and Arapahoes, who depended on these buffaloes 
for their yearly food. They, too, are gone, and have 
been replaced by twice or thrice as many white men and 
women, who have made the earth to blossom as the rose 
and who can be counted, taxed and governed by the 
laws of nature and civilization. This change has been 
salutary, and will go on to the end.” 


General Sherman speaks of the buffalo period as 
‘‘an epoch of the world’s history.” 
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It seems that the buffalo is disappearing from South 
Africa. The author of ‘‘ The Large Game of South 
Africa” gives it as his opinion that, in a few years, 
buffalo will be as scarce as an elephant is now. The 
species he refers to roam in herds over the plains of 
Central and South Africa, always in the near vicinity 
of water. Formerly, herds sometimes numbered five 
or six hundred; but such has been the havoc wrought 
among them in recent years that rarely are they to be 
seen in companies of more than ten, while in the col- 
onized portion of South Africa they are rapidly dying 
out. Inthis species of buffalo the hide, which is 
thick and tough, is thinly clad with hair, old animals 
being entirely naked with the exception of a slight 
fringe along the back and withers. 

The big game now to be found in the far West are 
elk, mountain sheep, bear, antelope and moose; the 
latter being quite scarce. Probably the best big game 
hunting Will be found on the continental divide of 
the Rocky Mountains south of National Park. The 
best way fora party of hunters from the East to reach 
this section would be to go by rail to Red Lodge, 
Montana, and from there outfit with a pack train and 
guides. Charles Tregs is the guide who attends par- 
ties in that section; his address is Cody, Big Horn 
County, Wyoming. Not only does large game 
abound, but the mountain streams in this part of the 
country are literally filled with trout. You can stop 
almost anywhere along the road, cast your line, and 
be quickly rewarded with an ample catch. A compe- 
tent guide not only can show the party of which he 
has charge where the big game can be found; but he 
points out and explains to the visitors the beauties of 
of our great National Park, which, aside from the 
hunting features of the expedition, will well repay a 
visit. I think many more parties from the East 
would go on big game-hunting and sight-seeing trips 
in this most beautiful part of our country if they knew 
that there were competent guides who would save 
them a vast amount of trouble in preparing for the 
rougher part of the journey and were able, in many 
ways, to help them enjoy such an outing. 

In regard to the cost of such service it may be said 
that for a party of five the expense would be six dol- 
lars a day each. This includes the services of the 
guide, mules, saddle-horses, pack outfit, grub, etc. 
The lover of big-game hunting will never come back 
from such an expedition disappointed. If he is in- 
clined to go out ‘‘loaded for bear” he can find all 
the excitement he wants in the pursuit of bruin, while 
the hunting of the mountain sheep furnishes most ex- 
cellent and adventurous sport. 

The natural beauty and sporting resources of the 
far Western country have been recognized by the 
many distinguished persons I have had the honor of 
conducting. Post McPherson was once the center of 
a fine game country in which buffalo were particularly 
plentiful. Altho it was fairly surrounded by hostile 
Indians it offered so many attractions for sportsmen 
that several hunting parties braved the dangers for - 
the pleasure of buffalo-chasing. When General Sher- 
idan was in command here he brought a number of 
friends out to the post for a grand hunt, coming by 
way of North Platte ina special car, and thence by 
Government wagons to the post, which was only 
eighteen miles from the station. This party con- 
sisted of the following representative gentlemen, a 
number of whom have since died: General Sheridan 
Lawrence R. Jerome, James Gordon Bennett, of the 
New York Herald; Leonard W. Jerome, Carroll Liv- 
irgston, Major J. G. Hecksher, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 
Gen. H. E. Davies, Capt. M. Edwin Rogers, Col. J. 
Schuyler Crosby, Samuel Johnson, Gen, Anson 
Stager, of the Western Union Telegraph Company ; 
Charles Wilson, editor of the Chicago Evening /our- 
nal; General Rucker, Quartermaster-General, and 
Dr. Asch, the two last named being on General Sher- 
idan’s staff. The party were met at the station by 
General Emory and Major Brown, with a cavalry com- 
pany as escort and a sufficient number of vehicles to 
carry the distinguished visitors and their baggage. 
The hunt lasted ten days and was exceedingly enjoy- 
able to allconcerned, each member of the party hav- 
ing had his share of the exciting sport. General 
Davies afterward wrote an interesting account of the 
hunt under the title of ‘‘Ten Days on the Plains.”’ 

One of the most interesting hunting expeditions 
was that in which the Grand-Duke Alexis of Russia 
took part. The Duke was very anxious to see the 
Indians hunt the buffalo. At that time Spotted Tail 
was the chief of the Sioux Indians. He and his 
tribe had permission from the Government to hunt 
the buffalo during the winter in the Republican 
River country. I went to the lodge of Spotted Tail, 
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and told him that the warriors and chiefs would 
greatly please General Sheridan if they would meet 
him at acertain point on the Red Willow. I teld 
‘him that there was a great chief from across the 
water who was coming there to visit him, and, further- 
more, that the Indians would be called upon to give 
a grand war-dance in honor of the distinguished vis- 
itor. He replied that he would go, and the next morn- 
ing he would call his*people together and select those 
who would accompany him. 

The expedition was a great success. The Duke, 
not without some difficulty, shot a buffalo, a feat 
not so easy to accomplish when riding on a horse at 
full speed. What pleased him most was to see a fa- 
mous Indian chief named ‘‘Two Lance’’ send an 
arrow entirely through the body of the largest buffalo. 
The arrow that passed through the buffalo was given 
to the Duke as a memento of ‘‘Two Lance’s” skill 
and power. 

Another distinguished sportsman who enjoyed this 
Western life was the Earl of Dunraven. I accom- 
panied him and his party on an elk hunt, spending 
several weeks withthem. The Earl was an excellent 
shot; and it was not long before he was able to find 
plenty of elk and other game without the aid of a 
guide. 


New York City. 


Women and Outdoor Sports. 
BY ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 


ONLY a few years ago, a single, comprehensive arti- 
cle upon the subject of outdoor sports for women 
could have been very simply and easily written. It 
would have been brief, of necessity, and it would not 
have possessed much interest; but the writer would at 
least have had the satisfaction of feeling that the 
whole ground had been covered. Now, at the begin- 
ning of the present summer of 1897, the situation is 
so completely reversed that in treating of it an entire- 
ly different attitude has to be assumed. Athletics 
and outdoor recreations for women have risen in an 
incredibly short time from absolute insignificance to 
a position which has the most powerful influence 
upon the life and health of women throughout the 
entire country. They have so far outgrown the lim- 
its of any magazine article that it is now only possible 
in such space to regard the subject from a _ bird’s-eye 
point of view—to glance over the ground with no 
more than a mere mention of most of its features, and 
then to pick out those objects which stand in strong- 
est relief. 

The variety of sports in which women now engage 
is one of the characteristi¢s of the new order of 
things. Formerly it was fashionable to pursue one 
game atatime. After archery had enjoyed a brief 
but exclusive career—many years back now in the 
haze of tradition—it dropped entirely out of favor to 
make room for croquet. This mild form wf exercise 
then started on what proved to be a long and pros- 
perous reign, and while it remained in vogue it had 
no rivals. In the course of time we learned lawn- 
tennis from our English friends, and croquet in turn 
received its death-blow. But the day of one-game 
rule has passed. We take a wider view of the subject 
now; and while it is natural that every new sport in- 
troduced should enjoy a temporary burst of popular- 
ity which may cause the older ones to suffer for a lit- 
tle space, they are not forgotten; and when matters 
settle back into their regular channel it is found that 
there is room for all. 

What would bea fair enumeration of women’s out- 
door sports to-day? It is difficult to be sure of mention- 
ing them in the order of their importance, for this is 
governed by many varying considerations; but bicyc- 
ling undoubtedly stands at the head. Following it 
are golf, tennis, basket-ball, rowing, swimming, 
yachting, horseback riding, walking, hunting, fish- 
ing, canoeing, and even cricket. All of these have 
their enthusiastic supporters, and every one of them, 
when indulged in in proper moderation and good 
sense, has been proven to be of immense benefit to 
those who pursue it. Most of them require the free- 
dom and ample space of the country to admit of their 
successful prosecution, and plans for engaging in 
them are consequently most active at this season, 
when people are arranging their summer holidays. 
A new zest has been given to all vacations, whether 
they be of four months or of two weeks. There is 
little thought now of lounging upon piazzas all day, 
until times grows heavy upon one’s hands. From so 
widea range of possible amusements, people of all 
classes are able to make the particular choice which 
Suits each; and, fortunately for those of slender purse, 
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there is just as much recreation to be obtained from 
the less expensive ones as from those which demand 
a considerable outlay of money. 

Bicyclirig has made a phenomenal record by the 
way in which it has steadily won, and maintained, the 
place which it occupies among the outdoor amuse- 
ments of all women, rich and poor, old and young, 
strong or feeble in health. It has done this with 
marvelous rapidity, and in the face of criticism, dis- 
couragement, and even of regularly organised opposi- 
tion on the part of a few earnest but misguided per- 
sons, who appear at present, moreover, to be subsid- 
ing into an acknowledgment of their defeat. Con- 
servative people, who were at first rather startled by 
the idea of a woman on a wheel, have dropped their 
prejudices, as they have seen that the sport can be 
enjoyed by her without the slightest sacrifice to pro- 
priety or modesty. As an aid to physical and mental 
soundness there has never before been anything to 
compare with cycling. It is the first pastime which 
has ever possessed an attraction strong enough to 
keep women out-of-doors sufficiently to put them into 
a condition of robust health. A vast majority of the 
physicians of the country not only approve it, but 
even prescribe it as the most effectual remedy for 
many exhausted and weakened systems. The experi- 
ments of the past two or three years have quietly set- 
tled a multitude of points in relation to different 
phases of the sport, which occasioned much discus- 
sion when cycling was still on the threshold of its 
career. The arguments, then, altho perhaps natural, 
were nevertheless rather futile, because most of the 
questions could be decided only by the tests of time 
and experience. It may be well to mention some of 
the most important conclusions which have been 
reached and which will be more than ever manifest 
throughout the coming summer. 

The best weight fora woman’s wheel is from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds, and the smooth-running quali- 
ties of all the trustworthy makes have now reached 
so high a standard of excellence that there is little 
choice among them. Generally speaking, it is best 
to ride as high a frame as possible, so that there need 
not be many inches of saddle-post let out above. 

esides the fact that it looks unsightly, an exposure 
of five or six inches of this post tends to make the 
entire machine lacking in rigidity. Much depends 
upon the proper adjustment of the saddle, which 
should be perfectly horizontal, tipped neither to. the 
front nor to the rear, and placed just high enough to 
allow the leg to be almost straightened when the 
pedal is at itslowest point. There are many excellent 
saddles now made upon the most approved hygienic 
principles, and as soon as a woman finds one which 1s 
comfortable, she need look no further. The handle- 
bars of the machine should be well raised, so that the 
rider may sit erect, and the handles should not be too 
far apart. If there is plenty of space befween the 
bars and the saddle, mounting and dismounting will 
be rendered much easier. The average woman had 
better not undertake to ride with a gear higher than 
sixty-six or sixty-eight, because if she does, she will 
find that the extra amount of force which she has to 
put into every push of the pedals is more exhausting 
than the process of making a few more revolutions 
with less effort in each one. So much for the wheel 

itself. 

A scarcely less important consideration is the dress 
of the rider; for unless this is sensible and fit for the 
purpose it is to serve, there cannot be much pleasure 
or benefit from cycling. A year or two ago it look- 
ed as if bloomers, as outside garments, were destined 
to grow more and more popular; but the result has 
been otherwise. The vulgarity of many of the cos- 
tumes modeled after this fashion disgusted people of 
refinement, and there was a reaction, until now the 
skirt is worn almost everywhere by the better class of 
women. The most common pattern is circular, or 
partly so, in cut, and reaches to within six or seven 
inches of the ground. Besides this ordinary form of 
skirt there are many patent models, in which the ful- 
ness is divided so as to tall evenly when the rider is 
on the wheel, and these are also much used. Bloom- 
ers and. knickerbockers are the only comfortable 
things to wear under the skirt. The waist clothing, 
while it should be trim in appearance, must be easy- 
fitting, for the vigor of the exercise demands that the 
heart and lungs shall have full scope to do their 
work. 

Even tho all these points have been carefully ob- 
served, it is still possible fora woman to defeat the 
good ends which cycling may accomplish unless she 
uses common sense as to the length, frequency and 
speed of her rides. It is impossible to lay down any 
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fixed rules upon these points, for the amount of exer- 
tion which she can endure depends wholly upon the 
constitution and training of each individual. There is 
no difficulty in recognizing the fact when one has over- 
worked herself; the trouble is that the ambitious rider 
is often unwilling to admit that such is the case, and 
persists in keeping on until she does herself serious in- 
jury. 

The mental qualities which go to make an accom- 
plished cyclist are coolness, good judgment, pru- 
dence, constant vigilance, and the ability to think 
quickly. In connection with these, and in order to 
enforce them, she must be possessed of agile, well- 
trained muscles, which will respond instantly when 
called upon. 

Golf, the latest addition to our list of sports in this 
country, is a game so admirably adapted to women 
that its favorable reception by them was never in 
doubt for an instant. Not requiring so great an 
amount of activity and endurance as many other 
forms of exercise, it is the better suited to persons of 
all ages and temperaments; and many women who had 
taken no interest before in sports of any kind per- 
ceived at once in golf a game which filled a hitherto 
vacant place in outdoor life. If it had no other 
merit than that of involving a two or three-mile walk, 
ina round of the links, over green fields and hillsides 
in the fresh, open air, its benefits would be evident 
enough. But it does more thanthat. The swinging 
of the club, as the tiny, white ball is sent flying on 
before the player toward the desired goal, is a capital 
exercise for the arms, shoulders and body muscles; 
and the experienced golfer gains a freedom and ease 
of movement which many women covet, but do noth- 
ing to acquire. 

In the short time which has elapsed since its in- 
troduction, golf has become very thoroughly organ- 
ized here, as well for women asfor men. There are 
several clubs composed entirely of women, and many 
more which have a mixed membership. At every 
mountain and seashore resort links have been laid out, 
and temporary clubs are usually formed for the sea- 
son’s playing. The increase in the number ‘and size 
of the tournaments this year bids fair to surpass the 
record of 1896 by as much as that excelled 1895, and 
for those who have observed the game’s progress, 
further comment is unnecessary. 

One important result of all these outdoor pastimes 
has not yet been mentioned. It might, perhaps, be 
referred to as the moral side of the question, since it 
consists of nothing more or less than the develop- 
ment of self-control, and that spirit of ‘fair play”’ 
in a contest, for the lack of which women have often 
been criticised. They are rapidly learning now, 
after the same manner as their brothers, to ask no 
favors; to take defeat good-naturedly, when it comes; 
to lay aside personal prejudices, and to accept without 
dispute the rulings of those who have been placed 
in positions of authority. Surely this aspect of the 
matter is worth regarding when the merits of the new 
order of things are being considered. 


Brook yn, N. Y. 


House-Boats and Portable Houses. 
BY STANLEY JEWETT. 

THE house-boat is an established institution in 
England, and is very much in evidence on the Thames 
during the summer season. There is no reason why 
it should not be as popular in this country as it is 
abroad. While there may not be, at the present 
time, more than adozen large, elegantly coastructed 
house-boats in the United States, the information 
which follows will illustrate how the idea of the house- 
boat may be utilized by those of the most limited 
means who have original and independent ideas in 
regard to summer recreation. 

The best representative of the imposing kind of 
house-boat—a ‘‘floating mansion,’’ as the modern 
newspaper reporter would call it—is the first one that 
was constructed in this country. built 
about five years ago for a prominent New Yorker. 
The hull of this floating house is designed like that 
of a flat-bottomed, round-ended scow. It is five feet, 
six inches deep and is propelled by two small engines. 
The boat is 96 feet long, 24 feet 6inches wide at top 
of hull, and 20 feet in width at bottom. The over- 
hang of the guards is three feet on either side. 

The boat resembles a wide, two-story, flat-roofed 
house, with a huge smokestack in the middle. 
the exterior point of view it is not a very handsome 
affair; but the interior arrangements are all that could 
be desired. .The entire deck is covered with a house, 
which is constructed of light pine wood. The living 
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apartments are on the upper or saloon deck, and are 
divided into six large, airy rooms, luxuriously furnish- 
ed. The dining-room is 17 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 6 
inches; the sitting-room 12 feet 10 inches by 15 feet 6 
inches. There are four sleeping rooms, with bath and 
toilet rooms attached, located amidships. A studio is 
located on the hurricane deck, and, in addition to these 
apartments, there is an ice-house, with five tons’ capac- 
ity. Storerooms, pantry, kitchen and ample room ac- 
commodations for the crew and ship’s officers. There 
are wide stairways leading from the lower to the upper 
decks at each end of the vessel, finished in hard 
woods, with high natural wood finish and polish. 
A boat of this kind is, of couise, designed for the use 
of a millionaire. There are many craft even larger and 
finer than this in England, which are occupied by the 
families of the wealthy during a part of the summer. 
Many of these boats are to be seen on the Thames, 
that stream being the most important river in Great 
Britain, its total length, from Thames Head to Lon- 
don Bridge being 170 miles, and to Sheefness, 228 
miles. The large boat just described, and, fer that 
matter, all crafts of this kind are built for the pur- 
pose of creeping leisurely about shallow streams and 
lakes. There would seem to be no reason why this 
kind of boat (not necessarily so expensive, but built 
on the same plan) should not be used to advantage 
in many localities near New York, particularly on the 
shores of the Great South Bay, some parts of the 
north coast of Long Island and waters near Staten 
Island, and in New Jersey. . 

The ingenious and original American has already 
found a way to enjoy himself after the house-boat 
fashion at very little expense. Some years ago a 
party of New York artists and authors rented an old 
canal-boat for the season, cleaned it out thoroughly, 
divided the interior into rooms, bought a big awning 
to be used on the deck, and took a trip on one of the 
longest canal routes around New York. Those who 
had wives and families took them along; and it was 
the unanimous testimony of the party that they had 
a thoroughly enjoyable time. They supplied them- 
selves with books, magazines, sketching materials 
and musical instruments, including, I believe, a 
piano. They wrote, they sketched, they sang, they 
told stories as the spirit moved them, spending, of 
course, nearly all of the time on deck or at pictur- 
esque points along the shore where they saw fit to 
stop. But this kind of a Bohemian outing would 
seem to be possible only with artists and authors. It 
is doubtful if an equal number of persons engaged in 
mercantile and professional pursuits could stand the 
test of a long journey undér these circumstances, 


where they were all so closely associated together, . 


and were compelled to rely each upon the other for 
that kindly, good-natured companionship—comrade- 
ry—which is the prime factor in making such an 
event successful. 

It is not at all uncommon for persons who live 
near large bays or rivers in rural districts to occupy a 
small house-boat the best portion of the year. I re- 
call an artist who pursues this practice, living with 
his wife in a boat near a small, obscure watering- 
place on the outskirts of New York, and doing the 
best part of his work in this unique home. Near the 
shores of the Great South Bay, off Long Island, many 
of the fishermen live in boats constructed with spe- 
cial reference to housekeeping purposes, going out in 
small skiffs or rowboats on their fishing expeditions. 
Many of these miniature floating homes can be seen 
on the upper Mississippi. All are small, but some 
are larger and with more pretensions to comfort than 
the others. 

One of these is described as being about thirty feet 
long, painted dark lavender and having a latticed 
porch or veranda without a roof, extending around 
three sides. A shallow flight of steps leads from the 
ground to the-porch on the deck, and pretty rustic 
flower-pots and hanging baskets adorn the steps and 
hang from the lattice-work. On the back porch you 
will see a line full of baby garments fluttering in the 
breeze, and a big black dog snoozing in the sun keep- 
ing guard overall. This boat is owned by a turner, 
who has made many ornamental pieces for his little 
craft. He lives in it not only for pleasure (for, being 
a Dane he loves the water) but for economical rea- 
sons, because he has no rent, taxes, assessments, 
street sprinkling or water tax to pay. Altho his 
wages are only $2.50 per day he has a much better 
chance for saving money and enjoying life than one- 
half the men who receive double his salary. 

A cousin of this man’s family occupies a boat near 
by, and the interior is the very perfection of neatness. 
You will find the kitchen floor as white as soap can 
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make it. The round breakfast-table is covered by a 
bright Turkey red table-cloth; the small cook stove 
shines like a mirror, and every working utensil in sight 
is as brigkt as a new dollar. In the bedroom the 
same neatness is manifest in the whiteness of the 
spreads and pillow-shams, the worked splasher and 
shining toilet-set. The woman presiding “over this 
floating domicil will tell you that there is no excuse 
for not keeping in that condition which is said to be 
next. to godliness, for she will point to the oceans of 
soft water outside the window. 

_The rooms in this boat are all neatly papered with 
a small-patterned, light paper and bright botder of 
good width. The floors of the sitting-room and bed- 
room are covered with a square patterned oilcloth, 
which bears a close resemblance to tiling, and over 
this is spread a strip of bright ingrain carpet fora 
rug. In the sitting-room stands a handsome hard- 
wood swinging crib, finished to resemble antique oak. 
Nottingham curtains, as white as the bed-coverings, 
are up at the windows and looped back with bows of 
ribbon. A rustic stand and flower bowl, as artistic as 
many which adorn the lawns of fine city residences, 
holds a healthy species of palm, and rustic baskets 
filled with delicate vines fill the windows and lend a 
pleasing air of refinement to the room. 

Another of these boats is forty feet long and con- 
tains four rooms. This was built by the owner and 
cost about $100. The walls and ceiling are lined with 
thick paper, so that the home is comfortable in the 
coldest weather. The small hold in the bottom of 
the boat has more or less water in it; in the summer 
it makes a very good milk-house, while in the winter 
the family can keep a supply of meat on the ice with- 
out any trouble and save money by buying in large 
quantities. 

Here isanother idea of how comfortable and at- 
tractive floating quarters can be cheaply made. In 
San Francisco the old street-cars, retired from active 
service since electricity has come into use, have been 
turned into summer homes, small conservatories, 
children’s playhouses and fruit-stands. But one man, 
of an original turn of mind, did better than this. He 
bought four of these cars at $15 a piece and loaded 
them on a pontoon at the water front. The pon- 
toon is a flat boat, or lighter, and has been used 
in discharging cargoes from vessels. Itsdeck dimen- 
sions are 36 by 54 over all. On this pontoon he firm- 
ly fastened the cars minus their running gear, so that 
they became a part of the boat. They are so placed 
and partitioned that they make two large and airy 
rooms, 18 by 24, with a small room for a bath, closet 
and kitchen. In each of the large rooms four double 
bunks are placed, and in the bathroom a cot is kept 
for the use of the servant. Each of the sleeping 
apartments is nicely curtained off by a canopy de- 
scending from the ceiling. The rooms are thorough- 
ly furnished, are roomy, and, as the ventilators have 
not been removed, there is always a good supply of 
freshair. The windows are supplied with bright cur- 
tains, and the arched roofs and end hoods have not 
been removed. Around the outer edge of the 
pontoon there is astout railing of hempen netting, 
and there are davits for a small gasoline excursion 
launch, and also three sets of them for a correspond- 
ing number of rowboats. The view from either side 
or end of the pontoon, or ark, as it is called, is very 
fine, and the structure is as good in its way as an ob- 
servation car on land. This curious house-boat cost 
$900 and is rented for the season, being towed to 
some picturesque cove across the bay. 

These instances are made in the line of suggestion; 
they show what can be done by ingenious people in 
our country to utilize small craft, and even old, dis- 
carded street-cars and canal-boats, either for the pur- 
pose of temporary summer enjoyment or permanent 
forms of living. 

To those who do not enjoy the water a pleasant 
form of summer living is furnished by the portable 
house, which came into existence about ten years 
ago, and is an evolution of the tent. It has come to 
pass that a man can not only take up his bed, but 
his house, and walk, changing his location at will. 
These houses are found to be specially serviceable by 
persons who like to spend their outing on the shores 
of remote lakes in the Adirondack region, in less trav- 
ersed parts of the Catskills and the Berkshire Hills, 
and at points on the seaside distant from the main 
line of travel. They are also used for boating, camp- 


ing, bathing and club houses, lawn pavilions, photo 
studios, stables, carriage-houses, bowling-alleys, bil- 
liard-rooms and bicycle-halls. 

These houses are strongly made and can be easily 
erected and taken down, without the use of nails, 
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screws, or any external appliance; no skilled labor 
being required. They are made principally of hard 
wood, consisting of strong sectional frames (for facil- 
ity of transportation) filled in on the outside and 
inside with wood panels of a combined thickness of 
one and one-half inches. Each section is tongued 
and grooved, and when fastened the joints are abso- 
lutely air-tight. These sections are bolted to the 
foundation sills, into which are dovetailed the cross- 
beams. The ridge-piece is divided into parts and 
provided with suitable keys fitted to each other. The 
roof sections are secured by iron plates which clamp 
them firmly from the inside. The roof sections on 
the inside have hard-wood panels, being covered on 
the outside with heavily painted ribbed steel or can- 
vas. The floors are of pine. the houses painted and 
all the doors, windows, etc., so fitted that when the 
purchaser receives the house he can, according to the 
directions furnished him, put it up at once. These 
houses vary in size, the price ranging from 4100 to 
$1,500. The house for the average family would be 
the four-room house with a kitchen extension, the 
price of which is between $500 and $600. 


New York City. 


The Birch-Bark Canoe. 
BY PROF, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


OF all small craft a birch-bark canoe of fine model 
is the one most perfectly adapted to pleasure. No 
other has so many delightful ways of helping to make 
a holiday. 

This distinction applies, of course, only to the 
dainty fresh-water craft designed by the Iroquois and 
kindred Indian tribes of high development. Sucha 
craft compares with the broad sea-going canoe of the 
fishing Indians as an Arab racer compares with a 
dray-horse. The canoe of the Micmacs, or Echemins, 
is built for rough usage and heavy loads and surf- 
beaten shores. It is a marvel of seaworthiness, riding 
at ease in water that would swamp the ordinary ship’s 
long-boat. It is so steady that the porpoise-fishers 
take in over its gunwale the huge and slippery bulks 
of their captives. But it is heavy and broad in the 
beam, athing to make use of but not a thing to 
dream of or live with. 

It is the canoe of inland waters that one means 
when he talks of the delights of canoeing. This swift 
and graceful craft seems almost like a spontaneous 
growth of the forest wildernesses and shy streams 
among which the red man’s brain devised it. The 
personality of its inventor went into it, the spirit of 
wild life and the savor of elemental conditions were 
caught among the tamarack fibers that lace its parts 
together. It isa thing to make a comrade of. Its 
intimacies are an education in the art of getting back 
to nature. 

The Indian made the canoe to combine a crowd of 
contradictory virtues and serve a host of opposite 
ends. It was his sole means of traveling. It had to 
be strong and steady, to withstand the storms of the 
great lakes; capacious, to carry loads of furs and 
game and children; light, that a man might pick 
it up on his shoulders and carry it for miles through 
the woods from one water to another; of practically 
no draft, to traverse the shallow streams in midsum- 
mer; tough, that it might grind on rock and shingle 
without fatal injury; swift, to flee or to pursue, and 
noiseless as a swimming otter, to steal upon the 
watchful creatures of the chase—the drinking moose 
or the wild ducks at feed among the sedge. It also 
had to be adapted not only to the descent but the as- 
cent of tumultuous and shallows streams. There is 
no other craft which can even pretend to perform all 
the things demanded of a birch canoe; but the canoe 
does them all, as if each was its specialty. 

It is in summer holiday-making that the canoe 
comes into rivalry with the rowboat. By rowboat, 
in this case, I mean the light and luxuriously cush- 
ioned skiff, built for téte-a-téte expeditions, and long 
loiterings under the shadows of overhanging banks. 
The canoe, in the hands of a paddler who understands 
his craft, is immeasurably safer than the skiff. 
Caught in a squall on an open lake it will go in ab- 
solute security, without shipping a drop of water, 
through seas that would swampor upset the skiff. A 
small boat, whatever the skill of the oarsman, will 
stand just so much and no more. But the birch 
canoe floats triumphantly in any waves as long as the 
paddler’s strength and cunning hold. 

Again, the boat is barred out from many of the 
most beautiful, enticing and secluded streams. Some 
depth of water is needed for its passage, while the 
rightly balanced canoe slips unhindered through 
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grassy or sandy shallows where the water is not three 
inches deep. The river whose windings the boat 
would follow must be wide enough for the play of the 
wide-flung oars; but the canoe moves freely in a 
channel not four feet from bank to bank. The ad- 
vantages thus offered for the exploration of remote 
green solitudes where the boats of picnic parties can- 
not penetrate must appeal, not only to the lover and 
the poet, but to all who have ever dreamed of seeing 
the wood-gods beckoning from the thickets. 


‘Friend, those delights of ours 
Under the sun and showers,— 
A-through the noonday blue 
Sliding our light canoe, 

Or floating, hushed, at eve, 
Where the dim pine-tops grieve ! 


‘* What tonic days were they 
Where shy streams dart and play,— 
Where rivers brown and strong 
As caribou bound along, 
Break into angry parle 
Where wildcat rapids snarl, 
Subside, and like a snake, 
Wind to the quiet lake ! 


‘We've paddled furtively 
Where giant boughs hide the sky,— 
Have stolen, and held our breath, 
Through coverts still as death,— 
Have left with wing unstirred 
The brooding phebe-bird, 
And hardly caused a care 
In the water-spider’s lair. 


“* For love of his clear pipe 
We've flushed the zigzag snipe,— 
Have chased in wilful mood, 
Tlre wood-duck’s flapping brood, 
Have spied the antlered moose 
Cropping the young green spruce, 
And watched him till betrayed 
By the kingfisher’s sharp tirade. 


“ And then, with souls grown clear 
In that sweet atmosphere, 
With influences serene 
Our blood and brain washed clean, 
We've idled down the breast 
Of broadening tides at rest, 
And marked the winds, the birds, 
The bees, the far -off herds, 
Into a drowsy tune 
Transmute the afternoon. 


“So, Friend, with ears and eyes 
Which shy divinities 
Have opened with their kiss, 
We need no balm but this,— 
A little space for dreams 
On care-unsullied streams,— 
’Mid task and toil a space 
To dream on nature’s face!”’ 

But even yet the case for the canoe is not complete. 
In the skiff the rower must sit up stiffly on a seat with- 
out a back. He must run incessant risk of disjoint- 
ing his neck by looking over his shoulder to see which 
way he is going, unless, indeed, his companion steers 
for him, in which case he speedily runs into the bank. 
The passenger, to be sure, sits very comfortably 
in a well-appointed skiff, but is continually con- 
fronted by the stiff and mechanical performances of 
the toiling oarsman. In the canoe, on the other 
hand, the paddler kneels or sits in the stern and 
faces both his companion and the path which he is 
pursuing. If the water is.still and time abundant 
he may lounge with a cushion at his back and yet be 
making good progress on his journey. The passenger 
is before him. He can steer his course and yet ap- 
pear to be taking no guidance but her eyes. She, on 
the other hand, sits facing him, and cannot see the 
way she is going. Her attention is not diverted from 
the masterly fashion in which he handles his broad 
blade of white maple. And while rowing, at best, is 
a somewhat ungraceful performance, paddling throws 
the body into an endless succession of beautiful 
poses. 

When one is going into the wilderness the boat no 
longer makes any pretense of rivaling the canoe. 
With the birchen craft one may push his way up wild 
and shallow rivers to the’r very sources. Ordinary 
rapids are no obstacle to the cance—and if a water- 
fall bars the way it is asimple thing to land and Zort- 
age to clearer reaches. You go anywhere, having 
this simple understanding with the canoe—where there 
is water to traverse the canoe carries you; and where 
there is dry land, you carry the canoe. 

The paddle, of course, is the ordinary instrument 
for propelling acanoe; but in open water, with a fair 
wind, one may use a sail; and in ascending rapid 
streams one must depend upon the white spruce pole. 
Sailing and poling, needless to say, are not to be in- 
dulged in by the novice. With a paddle down by 
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the side as a _lee-board the birch canoe will do won- 
ders in the sailing way; but only the most cunning 
skill, combined with a knowledge of her caprices that 
amounts to inspiration, will prevent her turning over 
at some little veering suggestion of the breeze. 

He who would sail a canoe must first learn to swim, 
As for poling, that is quite another affair. It is an art 
difficult to master, but when mastered it is as safe as 
paddling. That is to say, its safety goes as a matter 
of course. The poler stands erect in the stern, wield- 
ing a long, smooth pole of seasoned white spruce, 
light, tough and elastic. With'a peculiar motion, only 
to be learned by practice, the point of the pole is 
thrown forward and dropped to a firm grip upon the 
bottom. With along and powerful surging move- 
ment the poler thrusts the canoe steadly upward 
against what looks like an irresistible current. 

With a capable assistant in the bow, it is possible 
to pole a canoe through rapids so steep as to deserve 
the name of falls. The steering is as accurate in the 
midst of the foaming turmoil as if it were done with 
a paddle in smooth water. Nothing is more aston- 
ishing to the novice than the power and mastery dis- 
played bya skilled poler in putting his canoe upa bad 
rapid. But when he comes to a piece of clayey bot- 
tom, then the poler’s lot is not a happy one. The 
end of his pole may, without warning, stick fast at 
the moment when he straightens up for the next 
stroke. In this case, as a rule, he has no choice but 
to go overboard. Otherwise he upsets the canoe, a 
catastrophe which would stain forever his reputation 
as a poler. 

But the foundation of all canoeing is the right 
handling of the paddle—the short paddle of a single 
blade. A man who masters the art of this may fairly 
call himself a good canoeist, and without discredit 
leave sailing and poling unattempted. Sailing is 
never necessary; and one may hire an Indian to do 
the poling, which, fine art as it is, can never be any- 
thing less than hard work. Paddling means the man- 
agement of the stern paddle, on which, exclusively, 
the course of the canoe depends. One may paddle in 
the bow for years and be no nearer graduation 
as a master of canoeing. The bow stroke simply 
propels. It may be learned, with common-sense, in 
halfan hour. But the stern stroke steers and propels 
in one subtle movement, which must become in- 
stinctive and unerring as the play of the violinist’s 
left hand before one may claim control of a birch ca- 
noe. The stern paddler feels the canoe a part of him- 
self, and steers involuntarily, as in walking or swim- 
ming. His deep and noiseless stroke holds the canoe 
as in a vise, even upon the crest of a wave. The art 
of it all is quickly learned by those who have the na- 
tive gift for woodcraft; but only practice can make 
the art intuitive. 

New York City. 


Successful Amateur Photography. 
BY W. W. BYINGTON. 


IT costs no more to make a good photograph than 
it does to make a poor one. Inthe one case there is 
pleasure to one’s self and to his friends, and in the 
other there is disappointment, and results which show 
that labor, money and time have been spent in vain. 
No one can overestimate the pleasure of a thoroughly 
good photograph, or measure the disappointment of 
a poor one. When it is considered that the one is 
just as easily made as the other, the question will 
quickly be asked, How-can this be done and by what 
method or methods? And the question is just as 
quickly answered, By taking care, and by watching 
closely every move from the time the plate-holder is 
filled until the print is mounted for inspection. 
It can truthfully be said that success in photo- 
graphy means simply care and caution in manipula- 
tion. 

Photographic appliances are carefully made and are 
very nearly perfect in construction. Competition has 
accomplished wonders for the amateur photographer, 
and he can obtain safe apparatus for his work at low 
prices. 

To make a good photograph the apparatus must be 
good and safe. The principal points are that the 
camera and the plate-holders must not leak light. It 
is of no consequence in making a good picture 
whether the camera is neat and pretty or clumsy and 
awkward. If the plate can be kept absolutely free 
from light, except such light as is admitted through 
the lens on exposure, the first great point in a good 
picture has been attained. A light struck plate is one 
of the greatest and surest causes of failure. 
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The careful work in making a good photograph 
must commence in the dark room when the plate- 
holder is filled. It should be done as nearly in the 
dark as possible. The plate must be carefully dusted 
with a camel’s-hair brush, not touched on the film 
side by the fingers, and then placed in the middle of 
the holder so that it may be removed without danger 
of catching on the sides. The holder itself should be 
kept from the light as much as possible, either by use 
of a black bag for each one, or by putting in a closed 
case, only to be removed a sufficient time for use in 
exposure. It should never be left about in the light, 
and particularly in sunlight. If any one will place a 
filled plate-holder in the sunlight, and lay on it a knife 
or a key or any object, it will. be found that despite 
the supposed safe slide or shield, a picture of the 
article can be developed at the end of an hour. And 
it can easily be seen that carelessness in handling 
plate-holders is the cause of very many of the dull, 
flat pictures which are sooften made. In placing the 
holder in the camera during exposure of the picture, 
the focusing cloth should be kept over it, and espe- 
cially over the end from which the shield has been 
removed. 

When the picture has been decided upon, and the 
plate is ready for the withdrawal of the shield, the 
time for the greatest care and caution has arrived. 
Everything should be looked over minutely. Be sure 
that the camera is still and firm, and watch for a lull 
in the wind. Then, when you know that all is right, 
remove the shield gently and make the exposure. The 
holder should then be returned quickly to its safe 
place, and not exposed to light until in a dark room, 
and in a light which is knownto be safe. If these 
directions are followed, there will be no light struck 
plates, and more than half the battle of a good pic- 
ture has been won. It must be understood that the 
importance of care in getting the plate from the dark 
room back to the dark room again with no light, or 
possibility of light, except what has come through 
the lens, is paramount to everything else, and it is 
absolutely impossible to take too much pains or to 
use too much care. If you want a good picture, 
fight with all your might for the right which your plate 
has of being kept in absolute security. 

Second in importance in making a good photo- 

graph is the time of exposure. The time must be 
right for the picture to be perfect. It is a difficult 
problem and one of the hardest to be overcome. An 
old photographer will take the time almost intuitive- 
ly, but the most expeft will fall down completely on 
occasion. There is not space in an article of limited 
length to more than approximate a rule. It may sim- 
ply be said, you must have your time right, and care 
and caution will make it right. Exposure tables and 
exposure instruments can be had from any stock 
dealer, and if properly studied, the correct time can 
be known for any portion of day or year, or any kind 
of weather or foliage. Either exposure meters orex- 
posure tables can readily be had, can easily be studied, 
and should be used by every one who wants to make 
a good picture. For my own use, I use a Watkins 
exposure meter, or the little book of exposure tables 
published by the Photo-Beacon, of Chicago. The 
latter costs but twenty-five cents, and wiil do the 
work faithfully; but it must be studied and great care 
taken each time. An exposure made at midday in 
August in sunshine, with open foreground on a quick 
plate and with full opening, or f 8, requires for cor- 
rect time one ninety-sixth of asecond. At midday in 
December, other elements being the same, the expos- 
ure should be just half as long. On either date it 
should be twice as much two hours before sundown 
or aftersunrise asat midday. A dull day at any bour 
requires three or four times the exposure required by 
sunlight. Portraits out-of-doors, dark, yellow or 
reddish objécts, or heavy foliage in the immediate 
foreground, require twice the time of an open land- 
scape. Again, plates are so constructed that one 
may require twenty times the exposure of another, 
making a knowledge of the rapidity of a plate 
absolutely necessary. The time is also mathematic- 
ally affected by the size of the stop used. When itis 
known that so many elements enter into the time of 
exposure, that the time of exposure must be right, 
and that twenty-five cents and a little study will en- 
able you to get the time right and make a good pic- 
ture, the amateur must readily understand the im- 
portance of the question. No person has any right to 
use a camera or to expect any success with one what- 
ever, unless he has thoroughly studied the question 
of correct time. 


It is difficult to measure a quick exposure. One 
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must know as nearly as one can, the rapidity of his 
shutter. It isan easy test to photograph a pendulum 
in motion and make the calculation. Good informa- 
tion can be made by questioning the maker of the 
shutter. There are shutters now which by adjust- 
ment will give the correct time, and these are by all 
means advisable. In a time exposure, counting, 
‘«hickory, dickery, one; hickory, dickery, two,” and 
so on will make good seconds, and by practice quite 
perfect ones. This method gives thirds of a second 
very easily, and bya little care sixths and even twelfths. 
By knowing one’s shutter, or using one where the 
time is made for you, it is feasible to make the cor- 
rect exposure after you have determined what it 
should be. I once spent some time in the field with 
an expert photographer in Dublin, who would nearly 
everytime sit down and study and figure, before he 
would make an exposure. Taking off the cap and 
putting it on one can be so varied as to measure slow 
time. It should be practiced by the watch until the 
operator can know just how long it does take under 
movements of different rapidity. So, also, one should 
practice with a shutter and form a judgment of the 
time. It isquite as necessary to know how to secure 
the time as it is how much the time should be. It 
must be remembered that one must know how much 
time to give and then give it, in order to obtain a 
good picture, and there is no excuse for not doing it, 
for the means are easily at hand. 

There are very many other things which enter into 
the making ofa good photograph. Some people nat- 
urally select a scene which is a picture, and to 
others it is more difficult. Ifyou have determined to 
make a photograph of any particular thing or place, 
the camera should be moved about, and the situation 
studied, until one is satisfied that the best position 
has been obtained. I once heard one of our most ex- 
pert amateurs say that it was not necessary to go 
away from home to make a good picture, that often 
by moving a camera less than six feet, the good pic- 
ture could be obtained rather than the poor one. It 


is the shadows which make pictures. The light . 


should be kept in front of the camera as much as 
possible without admitting sunlight to the lens. In 
sunlight an umbrella is always of great use to cover 
the camera and lens, so that exposure can be toward 
the light. If one wants a bright, speaking picture 
he will get it by keeping the light ahead. Light 
from behind produces a flat picture, for the objects 
hide their own shadows. A good foreground should 
always be sought for, and must be had in pictures 
where water is the principal characteristic. 

The development of the plate requires the very 
greatest care. Good developers can be bought by 
the bottle; but it is better for each person to mix his 
own, if only the proper care is used. It is more cer- 
tain to be pure and fresh than when bought from the 
shelves of a stock dealer. Formulas for good devel- 
opers are to be found everywhere, and are safe guides; 
but the chemicals must be handled carefully and as 
directed. 

Pyrogallic acid as a developing agent is always 
good and will do its work faithfully. For an amateur 
I think other developers are better. Metol and hy- 
droquinone in equal portions make one of the safest 
developers, and there is less danger from fog. A 
good formula is forty-five grains of each, with two 
ounces of carbonate of soda and three ounces of 
sulphite, both in crystals, to which is added fifteen 
grains of bromide of potassium, all dissolved in one 
quart of water. In using as much water as develop- 
er will form a good normal developer. In developing 
one should always commence with a weak solution, 
and then use a normal one, as the case requires. The 
best way isto take an ounce of developer to four 
ounces of water, to which is added a dozen drops of a 
ten per cent. solution of bromide of potassium. Try 
the plate for a half minute with this and then use the 
normal developer. It is also well with a metol devel- 
oper, after the detail of the picture is seen to be com- 
plete, to flow the plate for five seconds with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda, say three parts of water to 
one of a saturated solution. This will not only give 
density, but will brighten the negative. In using a 
metol developer do not wash the plate before it is 
placed in the hypo bath. Let it drain, standing on 
edge for a few seconds, and then place it directly in 
the hypo. 

The best advice which can be given to an ama- 
teur is to make good pictures. Full directions for 
doing so might require two books of instructions; 
but one of the books could be written in’ two words, 
and these words are, use care. 

Acpany, N. Y. 
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Summer-Brook Farm. 


BY PRESTONIA MANN, 


Epiror or “THE AMERICAN Fasian.”’ 

SUMMER-BROOK FARM, or as it has come to be 
called simply ‘‘ Summer-Brook,” is a large log camp 
in the Adirondacks, situated at the north end of 
Keene Valley, on the foothills of Mount Hurricane. 
The farm includes sixteen acres of land, is traversed 
by a trout brook, and lies two thousand feet above 
the sea. It was named in affectionate commemora- 
tion of that extraordinary associative experiment— 
‘‘the transcendental picnic,” as Emerson called it, 
of fifty years ago—Brook Farm; and the purpose of 
its founder was to provide a place where admirers of 
Brook Farm could come together and for a brief sea- 
son in the summer lead the Brook Farm life. As 
events proved, the plan was further enhanced by the 
addition to the family of two of the now few remain- 
ing original Brook Farmers—Mrs. Osborne Macdan- 
iel, who, with her brother, Charles A. Dana, was at 
Brook Farm for five years, and Dr. J. T. Codman, 
author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Brook Farm,” the only book 
on the Association. 

There was no thought, however, of trying to revive 
Brook Farm as a permanent sociological experiment. 
The time for such things has gone by, and the fact 
that communities maintaining precarious existences 
in the midst of competitive conditions are impractica- 
ble seems to have been historically proven. As some 
one has said, they are like an iceberg floating in a 
tropical sea—their melting away is only a question of 
time. 

Nevertheless there are moral and social advantages 
in the wide geniality of community life that one who 
has once experienced will not willingly wholly dis- 
pense with. In that there isa better balancing of the 
faculties, a more perfect setting off of the physical 
against the intellectual and emotional activities,and a 
more general variety than is ordinarily possible—the 
life more nearly approaches normal human living. 
The artificial specialization which the struggle for 
existence makes necessary in our conditions is dis- 
carded. The expert lays his expertness aside for the 
time being; the virtuoso enjoys himself in being tem- 
porarily nothing but a man. Work, study, recrea- 


tion, service; washing, ironing, reading Greek, climb- ° 


ing mountains, arguing, sawing wood, listening to 
lectures, picking berries, shelling peas, talking phi- 
losophy, hoeing potatoes—all succeed one another in 
rapid succession, and all under the stimulus of the 
refreshing mountain air and the continual gentle ex- 
hilaration of companionship. It is pre-eminently a 
natural, healthy life passed largely out-of-doors, and 
accompanied by that sympathetic expansion of the 
self which psychologists are telling us nowadays is all 
there is to altruism. 

There is a common impression that the tendency of 
community life is to wear away the idiosyncrasies 
that go to make up what we call individuality and to 
produce instead the ‘‘dead level’’ which we are all 
so much afraid of. Experience, however, shows the 
reverse. Strong as were the personalities that went 
into Brook Farm they were stronger yet when they 
came out. One observer wrote that in the medley of 
religions at Brook Farm—Unitarian, Catholic, Jew, 
Swedenborgian—each became more emphatic in his 
own particular belief the longer he stayed. Nor is 
this surprising. A normal life should in truth act 
upon the individual as a cleansing chemical upon a 
faded tapestry, bringing out its colors. In the con- 
flict of opinion you learn to explain and defend your- 
selfand what were but feebly flickering sentiments take 
root as fruitful convictions: ‘‘£z ¢alent,’’ said Goethe, 
‘‘ bildet sith in der Stille; ein Charakter aber in dem 
Strom der Weilt.’’ Another benefit to the moral nature 
in co-operative living lies in the added self-respect in- 
volved in habits of service. There is, moreover, a 
curious consciousness of personal integrity arising 
from the knowledge that you are honestly bearing 
your share of the world’s daily toil and rendering to 
society (perhaps for the first time) an equivalent for 
the extra burden which your coming into existence 
has brought upon it. 

Along with these advantages of associative living it 
may be well to mention a possible disadvantage in 
the danger that one’s nature may become too diffusive 
—a little thin, perhaps, if too much spread out. But 
this is tobe thought of only when community living 
is made permanent, and has no terrors for the merely 
‘‘summer communist.’’ In future ages when the 
perplexing lines between the life without and the life 
within are more clearly discovered, it is pleasant to 
think that perhaps people will recognize and organize 
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the necessity for the development of both. We can 
imagine them leading these open-air lives in com- 
munities in the summer, discussing public measures, 
planning the details and molding the principles of 
their life in common, and then in winter crawling off 
like little wood animals to hibernate in snug little 
homes where the individual life may be deepened, the 
immediate domestic virtues cultivated, and the par- 
ticular insights of the contemplative imagination more 
attentively noted. Such a people would be socialists 
in summer and individualists in winter, extensify them- 
selves in one season and intensify in the other, and 
so advance to higher symmetries. Meantime, in our 
humble nineteenth-century way, a few of us have al- 
ready adopted this vibratory existence, the expansive 
part thereof being carried on at Summer-Brook, 

It may perhaps be permissible to give an outside 
sketch of the place by quoting from the Rev. W. D. 
P. Bliss’s article, in The American Fabian, for July, 
1896: 

‘* We arrived at ‘Summer-Brook’ late in the evening. 
Our long drive of twenty miles, fromthe railway station 
at Westport, had made us realize, as we wound our way 
up mountain roads, that ‘Summer-Brook’ lay high up 
in the Adirondacks; but when we threw open our blinds 
the next morning we were not prepared for the magnifi- 
cent scenery that lay before us. Many persons who 
have seen the mountains in all portions of the United 
States say that in the whole land there are few moun- 
tain views to compare with this. Before one stretches 
a wide valley, beyond which rises a range of glorious 
peaks, piled one above the other, from Tahawus on the 
south to White faceon the north, majestic in their 
wooded slopes, often with clouds around or below their 
summits. . 

‘*Our second impression was of almost equal wonder 
at the beauty of the buildings; the two houses that 
make up the little settlement are certainly unique. One 
is alog cabin and the other a Swiss chd/et; but these 
words give no idea what the buildings really are. Vis- 
itors from everywhere, city folk from the hotel and 
country folk from the farms, come in carriage-loads to 
see them. 

‘‘The colony at present numbers twenty-two persons 
and three beautiful dogs. The cost of living averages 
about three dollars a week; and yet, with abundance of 
berries and meats and the freshest of garden produce 
the living is better than at most hotels. 

‘We found the people mainly from the cities, some of 
them college men and women—as far as first appearances 
go, such as might be found in almost any not ultra- 
fashionable summer boarding-house. But this was as 
far as the resemblance went. We soon came to realize 
that these people were not ordinary; they were not 
cranks, but they were in earnest. Most were Socialists, 
and those who were not were anxious to learn of So- 
cialism, while all were willing to co-operate. No one 
could spend a month here without realizing that it does 
not take a transformed human nature successfully to 
co-operate. It simply takes ordinary common sense, 
where a majority are willing to work together, and 
where a selfish minority can be quietly voted or lived 
down. 

‘*Our fourth impression was more slowly formed. It 
was of a growing enjoyment and enthusiasm for the 
life. The meals in common on the glorious veranda, 
with the opportunity to lift one’s eyes from the taste- 
fully spread tables to the great mountains, give, per- 
haps, the key to life in common. For five minutes be- 
fore each meal, passages from Ruskin or some other 
noble author are read aloud to raise the tone of thought 
and of conversation. 

‘*More important, however, is the work together. 
Each person is expected to do daily two hours of man- 
ual labor. Asa matter of fact all so enjoy the co-op- 
erative work that most labor more than the prescribed 
time. The work consists in caring for the garden, 
clearing the grounds, opening walks through the woods, 
berrying, chopping wood, walking five miles through 
the woods for the daily mail. Some one reports every 
day the news, which is followed by animated and inter- 
esting discussions. The indoor work done mainly, tho 
not wholly, by the women, consists in caring for the 
houses and for the meals, arranging flowers, washing 
dishes, etc. One hour each day the women sew while 
some one reads aloud. The commodious sewing-room, 
with its particular view, some consider the most charm- 
ing inthe house. Monday is called Summer-Brook fes- 
tival, when all hands, men and women, are piped in for 
the washing, which is done in machines, and well tho 
quickly done. Last week, fifteen dollars’ worth of wash- - 
ing was done in less thantwo hours. Joke and song 
and fun of various sort make the scene one of the live- 
liest of the week, especially when to the tune of ‘ John 
Brown’s body’ ‘ the clothes go washing on.’ A former 
Brook Farmer—there are two here who were at the old 
Brook Farm—says this scene reminds him of that not- 
ablecommunity, where the washing group was always 
the noisiest. Surely none object to work here. A dip 
in the mountain brook, fully charged with electricity 
gathered by its leaps from rock to rock, washes away 
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any sense of weariness. and the contrast between the 
simple, but active, healthy and joyous life, and the in- 

_ane piazza life of the ordinary summer boarding-house 
must be felt to be appreciated. Every evening at sup- 
per ‘the labor book’ is passed around, and with many 
jokes each one records the hours spent ‘for the com- 
munity ’ in manual labor.’’ 

To any who are thinking of inaugurating similar 
Summer-Brook Farms I will say that the thing is not 
difficult of achievement. Select a healthful locality, 
build a house with more bedrooms (there are about 
twenty at Summer-Brook) and a larger dining-room 
than you would need for your private family, in- 
vite twenty or thirty people to join, require each to 
work ‘‘in the service of all” two hours a day, share 
the living expenses in common, maintain your leader- 
ship with a reasonable amount of tact, self-control, 
patience and cheerfulness, and you will be abundantly 
repaid by the sight of the health and happiness, the 
probably notable, perhaps even remarkable, moral 
and physical strengthening in the members of your 
family, as well as by your own personal increase in 
character and energy which the very act of leadership 
will bring upon you. 


New York City. 


Down the Mother Volga. 


THE GREAT RUSSIAN FAIR. 


BY GEORGE KENNAN. 


“Down the Mother Volga 
Across the wide expanse 
The wind from up-stream blew.”’ 
—Russian popular song. 

OuTSIDE of the Crimea and the Caucasus it would 
be hard to find, within the limits of European Rus- 
sia, a more novel and enjoyable field for a summer 
excursion than that lying along the River Volga, be- 
tween the cities of Nizhni Novgorod and Astrakhan. 
The scenery, of course, is not so picturesque as that 
of the Rhine, nor so wild as that of the upper Dan- 
ube; but there are beauty and diversity enough to 
satisfy the eye. The towns and villages that one 
passes, with their half-ruined kremlins and their fan- 
tastic colored domes, are architecturally striking and 
effective; and the glimpses of oriental life and char- 
acter that one catches on the deck of a Volga River 
steamer and at the steamer landings are often ex- 
tremely novel and interesting. 

Some years ago, at the time when the great annual 
fair was in progress at Nizhni Novgorod, I spent a 
part of a summer vacation in making a journey down 
the Volga from Nizhni to the Caspian Sea; and it is 
my purpose, in this and a subsequent article, to de- 
scribe some of the scenes and incidents that came 
within the range of my experience, first at the fair, 
and second, on the river. 

I left St. Petersburg for Nizhni Novgorod by rail 
on the twenty-seventh of August, and three or four 
days later I stepped out of the railway train into a 
crowd of peasants, traders, droshky drivers, beggars, 
idlers and porters, on the outskirts of the great fair- 
city. Handing my portmanteau to a bearded zsvosk- 
chik in a spittoon-shaped hat and a long blue kaftan, 
I asked to be driven to a hotel. 

‘*To what hotel will your High Nobility conde- 
scend to go?’’ he inquired, with the deferential and 
complimentary politeness of the Russian peasant who 
is meditating an extortionate overcharge. 

‘‘To any hotel,’’ I replied. ‘‘I’m going to spend 
only a night or two here, and I don’t care particu- 
larly where I go.” 

‘But has not your.High Nobility engaged a room 
somewhere ?” he asked, in a tone of surprise. 

‘‘No,” [ replied; ‘‘I didn’t suppose that would be 
necessary.” 

‘‘Well, then,’’ he said, with slow, impressive so- 
lemnity; ‘‘I think your High Nobility will have to 
sleep out-of-doors on the ground.”’ 

It had not before occurred to me that the great fair- 
city of Nizhni Novgorod, at this particular season, 
might be so full that I could not even find a place to 
sleep; but I told the zzvoshchzk to try every hotel he 
knew of; and we plunged into the dust, noise and 
confusion of the fair. We drove from hotel to hotel, 
and from lodging-place to lodging-place. getting 
everywhere the same reply, ‘ All full,’’ until I was 
hot, dusty and tired enough to bivouac contentedly 
in an empty barrel; but we triumphed at last. We 
found a room—and it was nothing but a room. It 
had no carpet, no table, no chairs, no mirror, no 
washing facilities, no bed, no bedding—nothing! It 
consisted merely of four bare walls, a floor and a ceil- 

ing of rough, pine boards, and was situated in a new, 
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hastily erected building near the river, which bore 
the high-sounding name of ‘‘ Hotel de Russie,” and 
which advertised on. a big, square signboard 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR 
MAN AND BEAST. 
As an additional attraction to the traveling public, 
the proprietor had opened in connection with his hos- 
telry a small anatomical museum—free to all guests 
of the house! How any sane man ever came to think 
of combining a hotel with anatomical museum, I 
don’t know. Theexplanation, however, which seems 
to me most plausible is that the landlord started out 
in life as a physician, but failing to achieve success in 
that vocation, he had dried, stuffed, or otherwise 
prepared the remains of such of his patients as had 
not been able to stand his medicines, opened an ana- 
tomical museum ig connection with a hotel, and hung 
up his advertisement of ‘‘ Entertainment for Man and 
Beast.’’ His idea probably was that the museum 
would ‘‘entertain ” the ‘‘ Man” and the hotel would 
accommodate the ‘‘Beast’’; but it seemed to me, 
after a brief experience, that the hotel was much bet- 
ter adapted to its alleged purpose than was the 
museum. In this anatomical and economical hotel I 
spent my first night at the Nizhni Novgorod fair, 
sleeping on the hard, uneven floor, wrapping my 
boots up ina flannel shirt for a pillow, using my over- 
coat for a blanket, washing my face the next morning 
in a teacup, and accommodating myself generally to 
circumstances, asa philosophic traveler should. After 
a wretched night spent, for the most part, in skir- 
mishing with hordes of predatory Asiatic insects, I ate 
a hasty and frugal breakfast of black rye bread and 
tea and set out to take a look at the fair. 

Regarded from a commercial point of view 
great fair-city of Nizhni Novgorod is the most 
portant placein all Russia. It is not a fair in 
American sense of the. word. Merchandise is not 
brought there for exhibition, it is brought there for 
sale. Nizhni Novgorod is Russia's great market. 
There the agents of the producers and the agents of 
the consuniers, 500,000 traders, meet every Summer 
to exchange merchandise for money and money for 
merchandise, and their transactions amount annually 
to more than $100,000,000. Hundreds of thousands 
of merchants, of all classes and grades, in Eastern 
Russia, Siberia, Central Asia and the Caucasus, get 
their whole annual supply of goods, directly or indi- 
rectly, through the Nizhni Novgorod fair; and by its 
sales and purchases are regulated the prices of all the 
staple articles of trade throughout the Empire. 

The fair-ground, if the site of the city may be so 
called, is a low, flat, but extensive tract of land ly- 
ing between the rivers Oka and Volga, just above their 
junction, very much as New York City lies between 
East River and the Hudson. On this peninsula be- 
tween the rivers lies a great city of shops, sheds and 
warehouses, regularly laid out in streets and squares 
and covering, perhaps, two thousand acres. Around 
the city, in along, curving fringe, runs a perfect 
forest of masts, which, with the ceaseless whistling of 
steamers and tugs, testifies to the importance of the 
Nizhni Novgorod fair and the vast extent of Russia’s 
inland commerce. And along the flat, sandy shores 
of the rivers lies the merchandise which these ves- 
sels and steamers have brought. There are huge 
mounds of pig-iron from the mountains of the Ural 
(Oo-ral); immense green heaps of watermelons from 
the lower Volga; acres and acres of barrels contain- 
ing dye-stuffs—principally madder—from Central 
Asia and the Caucasus; long walls of cotton bales 
from the oases of the Central Asiatic deserts; great 
piles of walrus teeth and mammoth ivory from north- 
eastern Siberia, and tens of thousands of boxes of 
tea, sewed upin raw hides, which have come overland 
from Peking across the plains of Mongolia. 

Back a hundred yards from the river begin the 
shops; and every street is devoted to a particular 
kind of merchandise. There is one street of pagoda- 
shaped buildings where nothing is sold except tea; 
another where they sell nothing but breadstuffs; and 
then there are the fur street, the leather street, the 
iron street, the hide-and-tallow street, and dozens of 
others, every one of them given upto the sale of a 
particular kind of goods. 

But these are all wholesale stores. If you wish to 
buy a small quantity of anything, you must go to the 
bazaar, which is situated near the point of the pen- 
insula and is crowded by almost all the different types 
of humanity in southeastern Russia, as well as many 
from the remoter parts of western Asia. There are 

Circassians selling silver-mounted daggers, belts and 
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pistols from the Caucasus; Persians with soft, richly 
colored rugs and carpets from Bokhara; Chinese 
merchants with “‘ flower tea’ from Peking, and hand- 
some Armenians, with soft, dark, dreamy-looking 
eyes, offering silks and shawls from the looms of the 
East. But don’t suppose that because the Armenian 
has soft, dreamy eyes there’s anything else soft or 
dreamy about him, or that you can get anything from 
him for less than it is worth. The Russians have a 
proverb which says that ‘‘ It takes two Russians, three 
Jews and the Devil to cheat one Armenian.’’ Be- 
hind those soft, dreamy eyes there is a keen, active 
brain, which reads you and your most secret thoughts 
like an open book. 

All day lorg this bazaar and the streets leading to 
it from the floating bridges across the Oka are 
thronged with Russian peasants, Tatars, Persians, 
peddlers, beggars, and nondescript traders from all 
parts of the Empire. The number of beggars in the 
fair-city is almost beyond computation—beggars for 
churches, beggars for schools, beggars for-mosques, 


. beggars for hospitals, and beggars on private account. 


You would suppose that all the lame, halt and blind 
in the Empire were there to solicit charity. I saw 
one day an oid, haggard woman, apparently without 
legs, and a hump-backed man, both dressed in rags, 
riding about in a rickety cart drawn by a lame, spav- 
ined horse, the woman singing in a cracked voice 
something that sounded like a dirge, whilethe man 
rang a bell to call public attention to their accumu- 
lated misfortunes. I think it was the most artistically 
contrived exhibition of utter misery that I ever wit- 
nessed, and I could not help regarding it with a feel- 
ing of blended sympathy and admiration. 

Nobody knows exactly how many people there are 

“at any given time in the tair-city; but the bakers re- 
port every day the amount of bread sold, and from 
this a rough estimate is made of the number of persons 
who eatit. It ranges from 75,000 to 150,000, exclu- 
sive of the inhabitants of the old and permanent city 
of Nizhni Novgorod proper on the bluff across the 
Oka. The fair ends in the latter part of September. 
The merchandise which has been brought there from 
the remotest parts of the Empire is all carried away 
again by new purchasers, and early in October the 
fair-city, with all its shops, sheds, warehouses, 
churches, mosques, theaters and hotels, is entirely 
deserted, and remains without inhabitants until the 
following August, when the great tide of commerce 
again surges into it. 

After making as thorough a study of the fair as the 
time at my disposal would permit, I engaged passage 
in a steamer of the Kavkaz & Mercury Company 
for Astrakhan, and on Sunday, September 6th, went 
on board. It was a warm, clear autumn morning, 
and the dense fringe of shipping, which extended far 
up and down the Volga, was bright with varicolored 
flags and streamers. Bells were jangling from the 
fantastic towers of the white and golden churches 
high up on the green bluff of the old town, and across 
the still water of the Oka came faintly the music of a 
regimental band playing in the fair-city park. The 
whole population of both cities—the Russian provin- 
cial capital on one side of the river and the huge mer- 
cantile camp on the other—was in the streets enjoying 
the sunshine and the holiday, and the pontoon 
bridges across the Oka were thronged with peasants 
in holiday attire. 

I took my hand baggage down into the second 
cabin of the steamer, and then returning to the hur- 
ricane deck stood on the side next the shore and 
amused myself by watching the characteristic groups 
of muzhiks, stevedores, wood-carriers, traders, army 
officers, Tatars, ladies and peasant women on the 
landing stage. I was particularly struck by the frank, 
unconscious way in which the Russians of all classes 
showed their love or affection for the relatives and 
friends to whom they were bidding good-by. The 
Anglo-Saxon, altho as faithful in friendship and as 
affectionate, perhaps, in disposition asthe man of any 
other race, has become so accustomed to control him- 
self and to check the manifestation of emotion in pub- 
lic that he often seems cold and unresponsive; but 
the Slav, with that complete absence of self- 
consciousness which is one of the greatest charms of 
his character, gives unrestrained expression to his 
affectionate impulses, even tho all the world be look- 
ing on. No one, it seems to me, could have witnessed 
the partings of relatives and friends on the Nizhni 
Novgorod landing stage that Sunday afternoon with- 
out a feeling in his own heart of affectionate and sym- 
pathetic regard fora people so kindly, so capable of 
deep attachment, and so unashamed of their emo- 
tions. “Directly under me, at the edge of the 
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landing-stage, were standing two young army offi- 
cers in uniform, whom I came afterward to know 
on the steamer as ‘‘Peter the Great’’ and ‘‘the 
artilléryman.” They were apparently recent grad- 
uates from a military school, and had just been 
assigned to duty in the Army of the Caucasus. Two 
richly and tastefully dressed young women, one of 
them a sister, and the other, I thought, a sweetheart, 
had come to the landing to bid them good-by. Just 
before the steamer cast off her moorings a gray- 
haired, bearded peasant, in. a heavy sheepskin coat 
and top-boots—evidently an old family servant, and 
probably an emancipated serf—came rushing down 
upon the landing-stage to bid ‘‘ the Barin,’’ his young 
master, good-by. He was bare-headed, his strong, 
kindly face was bathed in perspiration, and he was 
out of breath from running and from anxiety lest he 
should be too late; but he was in time. He bowed 
low with respectful curtesy to the two ladies, and 
then taking the young artillery officer in his arms, he 
held him long and closely to his heart, and kissed 
him on both cheeks and on the lips. Then, brushing 
the tears from his eyes with the back of his sun- 
burned hand, he said: ‘‘Good-by, Barin! Go, with 
God!’’ and, returning to the shore, he took a position 
where he could watch the steamer out of sight. 

At the back of the landing-stage, a little further 
away from me, stood a good-looking young man with 
a clean-shaven, resolute, but rather sad face, who be- 
longed, apparently, to the better class of peasants, 
and who was going away from home, perhaps for the 
first time, to seek his fortune in Central Asia or the 
Caucasus. His aged grandmother, a gray-haired 
peasant woman, in a clean, but faded, calico dress, 
stoog beside him, leaning with bowed head on a 
heavy cane while tears rolled, one after another, down 
her withered, wrinkled cheeks; his mother, whose 
smooth, neatly parted hair was half hidden by a 
bright cotton handkerchief, and whose eyes were red 
and swollen from weeping, stood directly in front of 
him, saying nothing, but looking into his face as one 
looks into the face of the dying; his younger sister, a 
pretty girl in blue homespun with a string of yellow 
amber beads around her neck, clung to his hand, 
weeping silently; while a brown-bearded, middle-aged 
man in a long-skirted kaftan and a flat cap—evidently 
his father—gazed fixedly, with tear-filled eyes, at the 
steamer that was to carry his son away. The young 
man himself was making a hard struggle for self-con- 
trol; but the working of his sun-burned face as he 
looked across the yellow, turbid waters of the Volga 
to the distant hills, and the spasmodic rising and fall- 
ing of the lumpin his throat showed that he could 
hardly keep from sobbing. A swarthy, thin-featured 
Asiatic merchant from Bokhara or Samarcand, 
who was leaning on the rail near me smoking a 
big V-shaped nargileh, watched the group for 
a moment with the disagreeable, half-contemptu- 
ous smile of an Oriental Mephistopheles, and 
then, coming over to me, waved his pipe in the di- 
rection of the weeping family, and said, cynically, 
in Persian, something that his face translated for me 
into ‘‘ The Volga will soon overflow its banks! Isn’t 
that an absurd spectacle for experienced men of the 
world like you and me?” His impudent assumption 
that the pathetic manifestations of love and grief on 
the landing-stage must, necessarily strike me as ri- 
diculous, irritated me so that I could only scowl sav- 
agely and shake my head. Five days later I saw the 
sad-faced young Russian peasant die of Asiatic 
cholera, friendless and alone, on the steamer at As- 
trakhan; and as I remembered the tear-wet, grief- 
stricken faces of his kindred on the landing-stage at 
Nizhni Novgorod, I imagined the smiling Bokharan 
merchant, drinking tea and smoking his nargileh in 
the restaurant of the Caspian Hotel, while he told 
his Asiatic companions how funny it was to see the 
Russians cry and kiss one another when they said 
good-by! 

Shortly after nine o’clock the last bell sounded; 
the gangplank was withdrawn and the mooring lines 
cast off, and amid a chorus of shouts and good-by 
in half-a-dozen languages the steamer swung out 
into the current and started on her voyage of fifteen 
hundred miles to the Caspian Sea. 


Bappeck, Care Breton, Nova Scotia. 


ATtheir spring meeting the bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church nominated three men to the trus- 
tees of Drew Theological Seminary for the position of 
Professor of Church History, to succeed the late Dr. 
Crooks. The names presented were Drs. Robert J. 
Cook, George H. Dryer and John A. Faulkner. The 
Board of Trustees has selected Dr. Faulkner, who will 
begin his duties at the next session. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
A Summer Vacation in New York City. 


BY GEORGE J. MANSON. 


THE city of New York during the summer season is 
not by any means an uncomfortable place to live in, 
and the stranger who comes to town at that time of 
the year on a sight-seeing expedition will not neces- 
sarily have a disagreeable experience. It is true that 
a great many New Yorkers leave town “during the hot 
weather, the well-to-do going to their country homes 
or to hotels in the mountains or by the seaside, the 
vast majority of merchants and professional men tak- 
ing only a two weeks’ vacation from the cares of busi- 
ness; but there are thousands whose occupations, 
tastes or means are such that they are not able to 
leave at all. 

This article is intended to give a few hints to out- 
of-town residents as to how they can spend a two 
weeks’ vacation in New York during the warm 
weather. Strangers sometimes say that it must be 
‘‘awfully hot’’ in New York during the summer 
months. It is true that there are some days when 
the heat is exceptional, but the same may be said as 
to the country. The hot rays of the sun descend 
with equal power upon the pleasure-seeker in the 
rural resort and upon him who is compelled to 
do business in the great city. Last year, for the 
months of June, July and August, the maximum and 
minimum temperature, respectively, was 74-59 in 
June, and in July 80-67, August 80-66. In May it 
was 72-55, and in September 72-58. The hottest 
weather was during the first half of August, when the 
thermometer ranged from 71 to 94. 

On his arrival in New York the visitor should pur- 
chase a guide-book which contains a good map of the 
city. Seé how the city is laid out—the North and 
East Rivers on either side, the Battery at the south- 
ern extremity. Pick out Broadway, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Avenues, and note how easy 
it is to find the streetsabove Fourteenth Street which 
cross these and other thoroughfares running north 
and south, the streets being numbered consecutively 
and covering a section which contains many objects 
of interest to the sight-seer. 

It might be well for the visitor to spend his first 
few hours in riding on the cars. Takethe Belt Line, 
which crosses Fifty-ninth Street and runs around the 
city. A ride on these cars will give you an idea of 
the steamship and steamboat interests on the North 
and East Rivers. At the extreme lower end of the 
route you will pass the Battery, the oldest park in 
the city. so named from the battery which was erect- 
ed by the Dutch founders of New York. The houses 
in front of this park were once the residences of. the 
aristocracy, and some of the quaint old buildings are 
still standing. Castle Garden—once the receiving 
depot for foreign immigrants, who now land at Ellis 
Island, in the Harbor—is in the immediate vicinity, 
and is now used asa public aquarium. In going up 
East Side you will pass through a section where the 
population is composed entirely of foreigners. In the 
morning you will notice monstrous feather-beds and 
ponderous pillows jammed through the open windows 
for their regular daily airing. Next take a ride on 
the elevated railroads—the Sixth Avenue line, run- 
ning on the west side of the town, the Third, on the 
east. These trips will give you some idea of how 
both rich and poor live; for you will see all kinds of 
residences—fine brown-stone houses, expensive flats, 
and the dreariest kind of tenement-houees on the 
East Side, occupied by the humblest toilers. You 
will note how the residential portion of New York has 
been developed in the upper part of the city on the 
West Side. The rides will afford pleasant river 
glimpses, the first of the North and the second of 
the East River. 

You will want to see Grant’s tomb. Get off the 
Sixth Avenue Elevated at 125th Street, and thence 
go west on 122d Street and Riverside Avenue. Be- 
sides the tomb you will see Riverside Park, in which 
it is located. From the beautiful driveway you will 
have a charming view of the Hudson River and the 
picturesque shore of the Jersey coast. A ride on the 
Broadway Cable system will show you Broadway from 
beginning to end, with its large wholesale and retail 
stores, banks, and some of the leading hotels and 
theaters. A trip on the Third Avenue line will cover 


the Bowery and Third Avenue, its continuation, the 
leading business thoroughfare on the East Side, run- 
ning as far up as Harlem River. 

The visitor might spend a whole day in Central 
Park, the most beautiful domain of its kind in the 
country, which thirty-five years ago was a dreary re- 
gion of swamp-land and rocks, occupied by rag- 
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pickers who lived in shanties of the most squalid de- | 
scription. The Park extends from Fifty-ninth Street 
to 11oth Street and from Fifth to Eighth 
Avenues, covering 862 acres. The best way to 
get a general idea of this great pleasure-ground, of 
which New Yorkers are justly proud, is to take 
one of the public Park carriages, to be found at 
the entrances on Fifth Avenue and Eighth 
Avenue. The most satisfactory way, however, is to 
walk; but to do this comfortably in summer-time you 
must start very early in the morning, as early as five 
or six o’clock, when the natural beauties of the Park 
are seen at their best. The ball ground, the car- 
rousel for young children, the Green, with its grazing 
sheep, the Menagerie, with its large collection of 
animals, the Mall, or chief promenade, the statues 
and busts of famous men, the Terrace, the Lake, the 
Ramble, the American Museum of Natural History 
and the Art Museum are the principal features of in- 
terest in Central Park. Two parks in the heart of the 
city afford cool and pleasant resting-places, the one 
Madison Square, opposite the Fifth Avenue Hotel, at 
Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue, the other, 
Union Square, at Fourteenth Street and Broadway. 

As opportunity offers you will want to visit the fol- 
lowing public buildings: the Assay Office on Wall 
Street near Nassau, where the gold and silver are 
brought in the crude state, and assayed, refined and 
cast into bars, to be made into coin elsewhere; the 
Custom-house, a block distant; the gallery of the 
Stock Exchange, open between the hours of ten and 
three; Castle Garden, at the extreme southern end of 
the city, the place being now used as a public aqua- 
rium; the Governor’s room in the City Hall, which 
contains the desk on which Washington wrote his 
first message to Congress, the chair in which he was 
inaugurated and many historical portraits and objects 
of interest; the County Court-house, built during the 
reign of William M. Tweed, the leader of the ‘‘ring” 
which increased the city debt nearly $50,000,000; 
Ludlow Street Jail for the confinement of debtors and 
Federal prisoners; the new Criminal Court Building 
on Center Street, which takes the place of the famous 
old Tombs now being torn down; the Post-office 
where you will be given an opportunity to see from 
the gallery the letter-carriers at their work of sorting 
the mail before going out on their different routes. 

It would be worth your while to visit the Produce 
Exchange, one of the most imposing buildings in New 
York. It isthe largest organization of its kind in 
the world, and from the visitors’ gallery you can look 
down at the crowd of excited members making their 
deals; you can also visit the tower (obtaining a pass 
from the superintendent of the building), and enjoy a 
magnificent view of lower New York, the bay, Staten 
Island, the shores and blue mountains of New Jersey, 
Brooklyn and Long Island. Before visiting the Ex- 
change it would be well to read an article published 
in Harper's Magazine for July, 1886, describing the 
institution. You should take a walk through Wash- 
ington Market, on the West Side—‘‘the poor man’s 
market,” so-called because the prices are so reason- 
able—the largest of its kind and the principal center 
for the distribution of meats throughout the city and 
country. Atthe Fulton Fish Market, opposite Ful- 
ton Market, you will see almost every variety of edi- 
ble fish being packed in boxes and barrels and for- 
warded to all points in the city and towns a hundred 
miles distant. If you are interested in art you will 
thoroughly enjoy your visit to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, in Central Park, already referred to, 
which is a good place to spend a rainy day. Here 
you will see some fine statuary, water-colors, interest- 
ing objects of ancient art, gold, jewelry, and glass 
antiquities, and masterpieces of modern painters and 
the old masters. One of the famous paintings in this 
remarkable collection is Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse 
Fair.”’ 

You will want to visit Bedloe’s Island in the har- 
bor, and see the famous bronze statue ‘‘ Liberty En- 
lightening the World,”’ the largest work of the kind. 
On your return to the city you can take the Staten 
Island steamboat near by and enjoy a pleasant sail 
down the bay. You should visit Blackwell's Island 
in the East River, where are located the Penitentiary, 
the Almshouse and the City Lunatic Asylum. A 
trip to Ellis Island will give you an opportunity of 
seeing a specimen crowd of the emigrants who land on 
our shores, and show you the workings of the Bureau 
of Emigration. On Sunday you will want to attend a 
service at one of the four leading churches interesting 
to strangers who visit New York: St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral (Roman Catholic), Trinity Church, Grace Church 
and St. Paul’s Church (Episcopalian). A walk 
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“through St. Paul’s churchyard will be interesting, for 
many famous French and Irish patriots who took 
part in the American Revolution are buried here. 

You can spend a day or two very profitably and 
pleasantly in Brooklyn, the typical city of homes, 
which has now become a part—and the Brooklynites 
think the better part—of Greater New York. Sever- 
al hours can be spent at the Navy Yard. Of course you 
will go over the Brooklyn Bridge, and visit Prospect 
Park, the main pleasure-ground of the city, remark- 
able for its situation and natural beauty. Brooklyn 
abounds in trolley cars, and, under the transfer sys- 
tem there in vogue, you can, at the cost of five or 
ten cents, reach many pleasant summer resorts on 
the outskirts of the town; ¢.g,, Bath Beach, North 
Beach, Canarsie, Bergen Beach, Fort Hamilton. At 
all these places you can get plenty of food, fresh air, 
and some amusement. They are all pleasantly lo- 
cated on the water. It would not be necessary for 
you to stay long at either place in order to note its 
peculiar characteristics. Of course you will go to 
Coney Island, not once, but probably twice. It is the 
resort, in its entirety, for all classes and conditions 
of men, from the richest to the poorest, from the 
highest to the lowest grades in social life. The bet- 
ter classes g@ to Manhattan and Brighton Beaches 
only; the rough, untamed, democratic element, and 
the miscellaneous crowd of sojourners will always be 
found in evidence at the famous ‘‘ West End ”’ sec- 
tion, which is full of cheap shows, clam-chowder 
restaurants, noise, noise, noise! and every con- 
ceivable device in the cheap exhibition line intended 
to extract the stray dime from the pocket-book of the 
passer-by. 

With a judicious use of time all the sight-seeing 
that has been mentioned here can be accomplished in 
the space of two weeks. There are, also, pleasant 
excursions outside of the city, each of which would 
require a day; to Long Branch, West Point, Green- 
wood Lake and Rockaway Beach. If you are fond 
of deep-sea fishing you can go tothe Fishing Banks on 
the regular boats which go on certain days of the 
week; or you can hire a sailing boat and a competent 
captain at Canarsie (already mentioned) who will take 
you to good fishing grounds far out from the land. 

An important matter for consideration with most 
persons who would spend a vacation in New York is 
the question of expense. Those who have ample 
means had better stop at a hotel kept on the Euro- 
pean plan, because they will often find themselves 
away from their lodging places at regular meal-times 
and will have to eat in the neighborhood where they 
happen to be. The visitor of ordinary means who in- 
tends. to make a stay of two or three weeks had bet- 
ter rent a furnished room and eat at the restaurants. 
Furnished rooms are advertised in the daily news- 
papers; the best location would be between Eighth and 
Twenty-third Streets and Fourth and Eighth Avenues. 
Single rooms can be had for $2 or $3 per week, 
double rooms from $4 to $8, depending on location 
and style of furnishing. If the visitor has developed 
a gustatory taste of the cosmopolitan variety 
he will enjoy the experience of getting his meals 
in turn at the different foreign restaurants. You 
can have Italian, French, German, Spanish, 
Chinese, English chophousé or plain American cook- 
ing. At the cheap Frénch or German restaurants 
you can geta regular dinner for 25 cents; at the high-: 
priced ones from 75 cents to $1.25. A cheap break- 
fast or lunch at these modest restaurants will cost 
you not more than 30 cents. The cooking at these 
places is by no means bad, many of them being kept 
by men who have served as chefs in large hotels or 
first-class restaurants and who are now trying to 
build up a business of their own. The American 
restaurant ranges in style all the way from the cheap 
dairy kitchens, where you can get a fair meal for 
thirty cents to the best class where a sirloin steak will 
cost sixty cents, vegetables and desserts fifteen cents, 
and coffee ten cents. But your eating expenses will 
depend very much upon your gastronomic habits. 
The man who is satisfied with a cup of coffee, a roll 
and some fruit in the morning, a light lunch of cold 
meat in the middle of the day and a plain dinner at 
six o'clock can be well and cheaply served in New 
York in almost any section of the town. 

New York City. : 

A NEW and most destrfictive beetle, called the 
gold-tail, has made its appearance in Somerville, Mass., 
where it is extremely destructive; and it may be possi- 
ble to exterminate it before it spreads over the country. 
Massachusetts deserves great praise for its effort in 


localizing or destroying the gypsy moth; and we are 
glad that the discovery of this new pest has been made 
before it is too late to exterminate it. 


‘England, where, as a 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


ABOVE all his predecessors, the new Minister of China, 
Wu Ting Fang, enjoys the advantage of a thorough 
command of the English language. It is nearly thirty 
years since the first official relations were established 
between the Governments of China and the United 
States. But the evolution of the Legation of China at 
Washington has been neither slow nor uncertain. The 
first Minister of China was not a Chinese, but an Amer- 
ican citizen, Anson Burlingame, who was appointed by 
the Emperor of China to negotiate a Treaty with the 
United States. Of course it was a special mission, and 
in the list of Foreign Legations recorded in the Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Burlingame is named Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of China. He was 
accompanied by two “‘ Associated High Envoys,’ Chih- 
Kang and Sun Chia-Ku, who enjoyed the distinction of 
being the first Chinese officials in this country. With 
the ‘‘ Associated High Envoys” Minister Burlingame 
presented his credentials on the sixth of June, 1868, to 
President Johnson, inthe Blue room. Thoeach Minis- 
ter in turn has stood on almost the same spot, the pecu- 
liar interest on that occasion has never been equaled, 
for the ceremony had the novelty of being the first in 
which picturesque Orientals were the central figures. 

No more striking contrast could be presented than 
that of the plain, elderly Cheng Tsao Ju, Wu Ting 
Fang’s predecessor here, and the elegant Chang 
Yen Hoon, recently in Washington on his way to 
special Ambassador, he will 
represent China at the Queen’s Jubilee. Minister 
Chang’s Legation numbered fourteen secretaries, and 
he brought ‘“‘ trunk loads” of superb brocades and fine 
jewels; of which he is extravagantly fond. He dressed 
magnificently in brocades that would almost stand 
alone, and reveled in varied colors, while his jewels were 
rare stones in curious settings. Often his cap would 
be adorned witha single pearl of immense size, and 
sometimes it would be a single diamond of equal size and 
marvelous brilliancy. His secretaries, following more 
or less the example of their chief, also dressed richly; 
and undoubtedly it was the most gorgeously attired 
Foreign Legation ever seenin Washington. Mr. Chang 
was as devoted to the round of visiting and afternoon 
teas as any woman in official circles, and every day, in 
the season, he would be out with half a dozen or more 
secretaries attending to social duties. Just before he 
sailed, a fortnight ago, he spent a day in Washington, 
and was on a ‘‘ social rush’’ from morning until night, 
beginning with an early drive to see how Washington 
looked since he left here eight years ago, and winding 
up with a theater party, given in his honor.. A luncheon 
party, garden party, and dinner filled in the rest 
of the day, which he declared he enjoyed immensely, 
and that, on his return from the Jubilee, he intended to 
spend a week or two in Washington. 

The recent transfer of Yang Yii, from Washington to 
the Court of the Czar, would be generally regarded as 
a promotion. It is the first instance in the Chinese dip- 
lomatic service of the transfer of a Minister from one 
diplomatic post to another; therefore it is an unusual 
honor, and a marked acknowledgment of his able and 
satisfactory service in this country. Mr. Yang is the 
first of the Bannermen appointed as Minister to any 
foreign court. The Bannermen are descendants of an 
Imperial organization founded by theearly rulers of the 
Manelm, or present dynasty. 
tionally strong character and quick observation, and it 
is no disparagement to his predecessors to say Yang 
Yii was the most popular Minister of China who ever 
served at this post. But it was Mrs. Yang Yii, a charm- 
ing and picturesque figure, who made great innovations 
at the Legation, and gave much popularity and distinc- 
tion to her husband’s career. It seemed quite certain 
that when Mrs. Yang set foot on the shores of the New 
World she imbibed its freedom in the independence of 
women. Throwing the traditions of centuries behind 
her, this slender young Celestial, less than half her 
husband’s age, at once stepped into the Diplomatic 
Circle, and was the first Chinese woman to enter the 
White House a guest with her husband at all official 
entertainments. Rare tact and marvelous adaptability 
enabled her to fall into the ways and customs of Amer- 
ican women with ease, and from first to last she carried 
herself with the unconscious grace of one to the ‘‘ man- 
ner born.’”’ Mrs. Yang, as a Manchu, or native of Man- 
churia, enjoyed the advantage of natural feet, and 
she was as proud of this as the Canton woman 
is of her tiny feet, on which she toddles rather than 
walks. Mrs. Yang also wore the Manchu style of 
dress, and the princess effect of the gown was especially 
graceful and picturesque, as set off by her tall, slender 
figure. Her receptions and teas at the Legation were 
quite after the form and etiquet of American women, 
and, mingling freely with English-speaking people, she 
acquired a surprisingly fair knowledge of the language, 
tho her husband’s understanding was limited toa few 
English words. 

As the first English-speaking representative of the 
Celestial Empire, Wu Ting Fang will give an individu- 
ality to the Legation of China at Washington that it 


He is a man of excep- 
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has never had before. Minister Wu first learned Eng- 
lish in Hongkopg, then went to England and spent 
some years in London, where he studied law at Lin- 
coln’s Ifin and was admitted to the bar. It is said that 
he was discovered by Li Hung-Chang, who knows a 
clever man when he sees him, and is especially on the 
lookout for those of his countrymen inclined to inform 
themselves on foreign affairs. At any rate, Wu Ting 
Fang was well settled in the practice of law in Hong- 
kong when recommended by Li Hung-Chang for ap- 
pointment. A five minutes’ conversation with the new 
Minister leaves the impression that Li Hung-Chang has 
made no mistake in his selection of China’s representa- 
tive to the United States. In this country Mr. Wu 
would be termed a self-made man—decidedly a man of 
brains, who is bound to be a forceful figure in the Dip- 
lomatic Corps at Washington. He is about forty-five 
years of age, with well-cut features, a complexion as 
smooth as brown satin, perfect teeth, and a shapely 
hand thata woman mightenvy. When talking with the 
Minister a few days ago about his appointment, he said: 

“‘It is true Li Hung-Chang recommended me, and 
recommendation meant appointment. I served under 
him fifteen years, when he was Viceroy of Chile, and 
saw him every day. He had time in fifteen years to 
know me pretty well, and I was appointed without ex- 
amination, tho most appointments in China are through 
examination. LiHung-Chang also secured the appoint- 
ment of Lo Feng Luh as Minister to Great Britain about 
the same time I was appointed Minister to the United 
States. Lo Feng Luh served under the Viceroy, too; 
and he speaks English well.” 

When asked if there was not unusual significance in 
these appointments, the Minister replied, earnestly, and 
with evident pride: 

“Yes. It marks anew departure—a great departure. 
It means progress for China. We have not what yeu 
would call a liberal party; but we have the progressive 
element, and Li Hung-Chang is the great progressive 
leader. Tho always more or less in advance, his trip 
around the world, last year, undoubtedly had its influ- 
ence. Naturally, it would enlarge the views of any 
man, but it would do more for a man of the Viceroy’s 
comprehensive mind; and even now China is getting the 
benefit in many directions. As time goes on it will be 
most conspicuous in the foreign policy, broadening the 
relations of China with other nations, opening up cer- 
tain enterprises heretofore unknown to our people, but 
no less bringing about mutual advantages to the whole 
world.” 

Wu Ting Fang is a lawyer by profession and has had 
no training in diplomacy. But he is gifted with the tact, 
discretion and suavity of a born diplomat. While ap- 
parently talking unreservedly, he turns conversation 
so cleverly to his own advantage, that it is he who ob- 
tains information rather than his visitor, however in- 
quiring a turn of mind the latter may possess. With- 
out in the least committing himself as to the truth of 
the statement that he had adopted the Christian faith, 
Minister Wu talked frankly, and said: 

‘“My acquaintance with missionary people in China 
was the more intimate because of my knowledge of 
English; and my wife and I saw a good deal of them, in 
a pleasant, social way, and sometimes attended church 
services. When I was in London I heard the great 
Spurgeon preach, and whenthere was an unusual service 
in Westminster Abbey, I made it a pointto go. I heard 
eminent divines, and other great men speak—always 
Mr. Gladstone, when I had the opportunity. I wanted 
very much to hear your great -preacher, Henry 
Ward Beecher, who was living at the time of my pre- 
vious visit to the United States. But he was not in New 
York while I was there, and I was greatly disappointed. 
They tell me you have a New York preacher in Wash- 
ington, who is quite noted—Doctor Talmage. 
tend to hear him.” 

Tho not openly avowing association with any partic- 
ular denomination, there is good ground for the belief 
thatthe new Minister of China will be seen frequently 
in the Washington churches. And it would not be 
strange if his wife went with him, for there can be no 
doubt that Minister Wu is a man of advanced thought 
and progressive action. Mrs. Wuis an attractive little 
woman, who, like all Canton women, has Small feet, and 
she is very proud of them,too. She dresses in rich 
brocades made strictly after the Chinese fashion, and 
not according tothe Manchu dress. What strikes.the 
visitor most pleasantly is her voice which is literally a 
‘“low sweet voice—that excellent thing in woman’’; and 
when she smiles her face is charmingly bright and ex- 
pressive. Mrs. Wu has commenced the study of Eng- 
lish, and when more accustomed to her new surround- 
ings desires toadapt hetself to American ways and cus- 
toms, and this her husband also desires. They have one 


child, a handsome boy of nine years, who is in school 
part of the time and part of the time is very much in 
evidence about the Legation. In this respect little Chao 
Chu is not unlike lively American boys of the same age, 
and as the only child he has pretty full swing. His 
father is not too serious to enjoy a little fun, and he has a 
sense of humor that appreciates some things about him- 
self that he sees inthe newspapers. ‘‘ Some of the in- 
terviews with me are more elever and interesting than 
if they were true,’’ the Minister said, laughing. ‘‘ But 
some of the pictures I see of myself are simply awful. 1 
wonder who sits for them?” 


I in- 
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Fine Arts. 
The Salon of the Champs Elysees. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





American and British att is well tepresented in this 
year’s Salon. Nearly seventy painters belonging to the 
former, and over fifty of the latter nationality, ex- 
hibit, and the average for both countries in point of 
quality is high. As regards the former, I have already 
mentioned Mr. Barlow’s interesting portrait or study of 
anold man. Mr. Charles Hovey Pepper’s portrait of 
Mme. Colonna is a small but conscientious study in low 
tones, the prevailing hues being blues and grays. -A 
likeness of an unmistakably American girl, by Mr. Wal- 
ter Griffin, is also interesting tho a trifle sketchy, Mr. 
Griffin holding apparently a theory that color must in- 
variably be laid on in streaks, a good enough device oc- 


‘casionally, but not to be relied upon in the long run. 


Mrs. Cecilia de Wentworth shows a not very flattering 
portrait of Cardinal Vaughan in canonicals, somewhat 
hard intreatment. Her religious picture, a group of 
women in church, in the midst of whom a ciiild is plac- 
ing a wax taper on an altar dedicated to St. Genevieve, 
is far more pleasing in tone and feeling. Miss Eliza- 
beth Wentworth Roberts also shows a religious painting, 
** Les Madones de St. Marc,’ a series of connected scenes, 
carefully, almost too carefully, studied. The treatment 


resembles James Tissot’s in his well-known ‘‘ Life of . 


Christ’* water-color series; but Miss Roberts does not 
approach Tissot’s mastery of dramatic effect. Mr, 


- Henry O. Tanner contributes another study of a relig- 


ious subject, a clever ‘‘ Raising of Lazarus’’ in which 
some curious effects of light are achieved. 

Oriental subjects are handled with as much ability as 
ever. this year by our old friends, Messrs. Edwin 
Lord Weeks and Bridgman. They are both genre 
painters ina way; but Mr. Daniel Ridgeway Knight is 
the painter of genre pictures par excellence—genre, how- 
ever, with atouch of sentiment, and not always quite 
free from sentimentality. His ‘‘ Soir d’été’’ this year is 
a country idyl. The most interesting part of the picture 
is the landscape, which is very pleasingly rendered. 
Mr. Knight’s son, Mr. Aston Louis Knight, shows an 
interesting landscape, a bit of a garden. Mr. Mosler, 
again, paints genre. His contribution this year is not 
quite up to his usual high average of excellence. The 
overfinished manner of his Britanny girl, reading, rather 
spoils the subject. Mr. Henry M. Walcott, like Mr. 
Knight, is somewhat sentimental, yet his ‘‘ Memory’”’ is 
not at all overdone. The old peasant sitting by the 
bare table in the bare room gazing into the fire is soberly 
drawn and painted, and the expression of the figure is 
well rendered. Mr. Louis Kronberg, on the other hand, 
goes in forsymbolical subjects. His picture of a woman 
in black gauze sitting in an upright attitude against a 
gray wall is called ‘‘ The Lotus,” and so in selt-justifi- 
cation the figure holds one in her hand. The painting 
shows talent (Mr Kronberg has, I believe, won twice 
running the scholarship at Boston for two years’ tuition 
and travel in Europe); but the choice of subject and 
plan of treatment are alike unfortunate. 

Mr. Van Der Weyden’s and Miss Plimsoll’s exhibit 
are both studies of figures in landscape and both inter- 
esting. Mr. Truesdell and Mr. Horton both also show 
studies of outdoor life, and both have studied flocks of 
sheep. Mr. Horton’s sheep in an orchard is the better 
of the two pictuies in point of light and atmosphere, 
which he has managed very skilfully torender; but Mr. 
Truesdell’s shepherdess leading her flock through a 
copse is good, alveit a little wanting in air and sunshine. 
The same drawback is observable in Mr. Boggs’s views 
of Paris—the Font Saint Micnel and the Place Saint 
Germain des Prés, with its beautiful old church—which 
are sadly cut and dried. Mr. Lionel Walden, who 
showed such a good painting of the Cardiff docks at 
night with the effects of the many-colored signal lamps 
standing out against the gloom and smoke last year, 
has not been so fortunate this time in his treatment of 
avery similar subject,an iron toundry by. night; but 
his other exhibit, a party of children out ona sea trip 
in a rowing boat, under the care of a weather-beaten, 
kindly old sailor, is very successful both as regards fig- 
ures and effects of light. Mrs. Claire Shuttleworth 
shows a pleasing little studyof a streetin a Brittany 
village, Pont-Aven. 

The best works shown this year by British exhibitors 
are landscapes. Mr. Thompson has two charming 
studies of sheep in autumn scenery. In both the 
landscape is brushed in with delightful lightness of 
touch, yet very faithtully rendered. Messrs. Allan, 
Withers and Hughes-Stanton paint landscape in a some- 
what old-fashioned style; the first two show a fondness 
for the browns, russets, tawny reds, and generally warm, 
deep tones of the old English school and also a good 
measure of its power, Mr. Withers’s valley with its 


- English red-roofed cottages being perhaps strongerthan 


Mr. Allan’s women bathing on a summer evening in a 
stream. The last of the three exhibits a large landscape, 
a storm effect, in which the rain is pouring in perpendicu- 
lar lines down upon a mounted shepherd in good old- 
fashioned style, this without prejudice to considerable 


THE INDEPENDENT 


talent displayed in the general treatment of the scene. 
On the other hand, Mr. Rattray’s treatment of his ‘‘Day 
of Sunshine in the North” (presumably Scotland)is de- 
cidedly modern, and betokens the painter’s chief care to 
be the rendering of effects of light. The whole scene, 
the chill on the moor overlooking the sea, is in many 
ways avery successful attempt at setting down on can- 
vas the peculiar effects produced by such evanescent 
bursts of sunshine and heat as belong to Northern sum- 
mers. Two interesting portraits are those of the painter 
and sculptor, Albert Bruce Joy (who not long ago was 
taken fora stag by a poacher, at Barbizon, where he 
spends the summer, shot at and badly wounded) by his 
brother, G. W. Joy, and W. E. Lockhart’s fine likeness 
of himself. The same painter also shows a sketch of 
the portrait of Mr. Gladstone painted to be presented to 
the Queen on her Jubilee. Miss Cohen, Messrs. Batten, 
Soord and Bunny showclever subject pictures; the first 
named has a painting of a child giving her invalid father 
his medicine, tastefully and quietly treated; the second 
a curious St. George, after the manner of Burne-Jones; 
Mr. Soord a vivid composition, ‘‘The Golden Hour,” a 
shepherd playing on his pipes to a nymph in the even- 
ing light, the glow of which bathes them in yellow and 
red; Mr. Bunny some women reclining by the seashore, 
a highly decorative work, in which the luminous effects 
are also vivid and picturesque. ‘ 

Women artists number over one hundred and eighty 
this year at the Champs Elysées and show quite their 
share of good work. Mlle. Dufau’s highly remarkable 
‘* Fils de Mariniers,” I spoke of last time. She also 
exhibits a very strong portrait of a man in bicycle get- 
up, powerfully rendered as regards both character and 
light. Another most interesting work is Mme. Dela- 
croix-Garnier’s three portraits of men seated in a gar- 
den round a table, at which they are playing cards, 
while they sip black coffee after thé second déjeuner. 
The faces (one is M. Delacroix-Garnier), are powerfully 
brushed in, and the effect of the sunlight on the ruddy 
complexions, a trifle the ruddier, perhaps, for what has 
plainly been a capital lunch, the white table-cloth and 
the foliage around is treated in a masterly manner. 
The picture already attracted some attention this win- 
ter when it was shown at the Société des Femmes Peintres 
et Sculpteurs. Another good portrait is that of Mlle. 
Morisot by herself, pallet in hand, standing against a 
dark background, the whole scheme of color being in 
dark tones. Interesting portraits, also, are those by 
Mme, de Beaufond, a woman in green velvet, white sat- 
inand ermine; Mile. Apchie, a young man in black, 
soberly painted; Mme. Dolorme, a woman in white, 
against a pale red background; Miss Hilderbrand (an 
American, I fancy), a girl in brown, with a white lace 
yoke and a blue ribbon round her neck, a sprig of wall- 
flowers in her belt, tastefully painted; Mlle. Tailleferie, 
an old lady in black, with a bowl of daffodils, roses and 
wallflowers at her side; Mlle. Guillaume, a boy in black, 
sketching. 

Subjects have been attempted with varying success 
by Mlle. Sonrel, who shows a decorative panel, ‘‘ Les 
Rameaux,’’ two nun’s heads in profile against a gold 
background, on which stands out alsoa branch of palm; 
by Mme. Delasalle, who has an ambitious but not un- 
successful Diana at rest. Mlle. Romani shows qualities 
of coloring which are not surprising in a pupil of Roy- 
bet’s; her two studies of draped figures, one a woman 
with auburn hair and dressed in gray, reclining, 
another a woman, no doubt the same, in a green red 
flowered gown standing. Mlle. Abran, one of the few 
women animal painters there are in Paris, shows two 
very convincing tigers fighting; Mme. Demont-Breton, 
as usual, shows a sea piece, and again as usual, a peas- 
ant woman bathing her children in spite of themselves; 
Mme. La Villette has some capital studies of Brittany 
seaside scenery, the low rocks with their red seaweed; 
Mlle. Morin, again, has a seascape, a little wanting in 
power. Some pleasant landscapes are shown by Mmes. 
Bigot, Billet, Bulo, and Mile. Terouanne exhibits a 
picture with a purpose, ‘* Ars longa, Vita brevis,” a girl 
in white seated in a meditative attitude amid the 
strangest of medleys, a statuet, a death’s-head, a glass 
of nasturtiums and a yellow-backed novel. It must be 
confessed that this excursus of the feminine artist into 
the realm of symbolism, is hardly a happy thought, as 
far as the symbolism of the thing is concerned, but asa 
mere painting the picture is clever and the harmony of 
color would be pleasing were the scheme of form not 
verging on the ludicrous. 


Havre, FRANCE. 





Tue Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion, just opened, isa wise continuance and enlargement 
of a broad and noble charity. Its aim is to be of service 
to all sorts of decorators, in the most straightforward 
fashion. There will be no members; admittance is free 
to all through the formality of acard secured at the 
general office; and no catalogs are required, as every 


object is carefully labeled. This Museum has been - 


provided and arranged by the Misses- Hewitt, grand- 
daughters of the founder of the Institution; and it ought 
to prove of great service to the general public no less 
than tothe schools under the roof of the Cooper Union 
building. P 
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~ Music. 
Our “National” Songs. 


Vi. 
BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THESE notes, now concluding, have not concerned 
themselves with many merely descriptive ballads and 
odes not of a sort to take place as national owing to 
their topics and musical treatment. The descriptive 
ballads, of various dates, originating in a score of 
varied circumstances, would be a long chapter be- 
ginning perhaps with ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’”’—already dis- 
cussed—and advancing through ‘‘The Sword of 
Bunker Hill’’ ‘‘ The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers’’ 
the Civil War’s half-forgotten list, and numerous 
others. Nor has the cantata and other concert-music on 
patriotic themes been taken up. That whole topic 
is foreign to the aim of this survey. A large represen- 
tation of the dramatic or descriptive ballads or other 
poems by our American verse-writers has been so used by 
American composers with greater or less dignity and 
success. Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Drake, Bryant, 
and many more have furnished admirable subjects and) 
text, or have inspired music of a ‘‘ program”’ character- 
in the way of the symphony, symphonic poem, suite,, 
overture and tone-picture. Let us not take up, either,, 
the instrumental catalog, of pretentious “or humbler- 
types, in contents as long as it is trivial. It includes: 
the ‘‘grand marches’’ and the quicksteps named! 
from all the heroes of the hour, heroes that often have: 
passed out of casual notice ere the compositions them- 
selves have passed. 

In glancing through the set of foreign national lyrics, 
those sacred as wellas those secular, we may notice a 
point that bears on the question of when and how we 
can expect to find and to adopt our own hymn. The 
impression is common that most foreign national scngs: 
have come into their authority haphazard. This is not 
the fact. A fair contingent, including such examples as 
the Austrian Hymn, composed by Haydnto Hauschka’s 
words, and General Lwoff's “‘God Save the I[zar,” 
were prepared for national acceptance, and were given it 
by more or less particular decree as well as by popularas- 
sent. The hymns or national airs of several of the South 
American States, of Japan, and others, are such by-ver- 
dict of a musical-jury and by decree. Another point—few 
national airs are much more than acentury old. ‘‘ God 
Save the King’’ has not really obtained much longer.. 
France’s ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ dates back only to the Revolu-. 
tionary outburst in Marseilles and Paris. General Lwoff, 
the Russian, and Haydn, the Austrian, are not sucha 
long time deceased. The popular ‘‘Watch on the Rhine,’” 
is aged about a quarter of a century—or only since the 
Terrible Year. Belgium’s ‘‘ La Brabangonne’’ was first 
popularized in 1830. Again, those hymns are the best 
(with the possible exception of the English, of Ger- 
many’s ‘‘ Ein’ Feste Burg’’ and a few others) that have 
been made to order, or offered formally for their ambi- 
tious but praiseworthy design. It does not seem to 
have militated against their adoption and success, that 
they came into being with express intention of being 
national, and were examined and approved; this aside 


from that ‘‘coercion of effete tyranny’’—which many 
good Americans will find even in a royal decree estab- 
lishing a subsidy to a musical conservatory, or declar- 
ing a national monument’s care. 

The fluctuations in popularity are acurious study, not 
so much inthe way of calmly-born national hymns, or sec- 
ular songs and airs, asin lyrics that rise into vogue from 
special and exciting political incidents. How transitory 
were those lyrics of our own Civil War this notice has 
already reminded the reader. France’s Revolution gave 
to such things as the frivolous little waltz ‘‘ La Carmagn- 
ole,’’ with its ‘‘ Madame Veto avait promis,” and the rat- 
tling ‘‘Ca ira, ga ira! Les aristocrats 4 la lanterne!”’ an 
awful popularity. They are practically obsolete now. So 
is the polka-song that became mysteriously symbolic of 
‘‘le brav’ Gen’ral Boulanger’’—in which, by the by, 
lurked a ludicrous caricature of a phrase in Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony! Speaking of ‘‘ La Carmagnole,” it has 
just been conclusively ascertained that that once awfully 
significant trifle, borrowed its music from nothing less 
than a rigodon composed—of all tragic coincidences— 
by Queen Marie Antoinette and the Princess de Lam- 
balle. Apropos of this fact, among the acquaintances of 
the writer of these lines was a very aged French lady, 
who had seen the fair, bleeding head of the massacred 
Princess borne on the pike, and heard the mop about it 
yelling the ‘‘Carmagnole’’ under ‘‘ Madame Veto’s”’ 
windows. 

In regard to a formal obtaining, sooner or later, of 
our own authoritative national song, the writer may be 
allowed to cite two or three sentences from an article 
by him on the topic just current in another journal: 





‘“‘ Perhaps the time has come when our Government safe- 
ly and satisfactorily can take up the subject—through a 
genuine national competition, with a first-class jury, or 
rather with two first-class juries, one weighing the poem, 
the other the music; with the submission to the people, 
finally, of the hymn thought most worthy. ; os 
course, if the people decline to like and to sing a really 
good hymn, so authoritatively commended it is a pity, and 
will be a good deal of a blockade to its functions. “But if 
the right sort of hymn be picked out (as it likely would be, 
under such circumstances) it is also likely that its quali- 
ties will be indorsed by the country.” 


Such a brace of juries could be made up with admirable 
practicality and authority. They should be allowed 
plenty of time, and plenty of time should be allowed for 
the competition. Something good would be pretty apt 
to come of it; certainly a something better than a noth- 
ing—which is, toall intents, our plight to-day. 
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Survey of the World. 


When President Cleveland nominated Mr. Keiley, of 
Virginia, as Minister to Austria, objection was made on 
the ground that Mrs. Keiley was a Jewess, and altho 
President Cleveland did his best to get the Austrian 
Government to withdraw its objection, it stood, and Mr. 
Keiley was not received. Stilllater, President Harrison 
nominated ex-Senator Blair, of Vermont, to China, and 
the Chinese Government refused to receive him on the 
ground of some of his speeches in the Senate, held to be 
hostile and offensive to the Empire. 


SENATOR ALDRICH opened the discussion on the Tariff 
inthe Senate last week with a speech in explanation 
and defense of the Committee’s revision. He emphasized 
the importance of securing early action, and declared 
the Republicans would refrain from academic discus- 
sion of the principle of Protection and content them- 
selves with brief explanations of the various schedules 
soas to avoid excuse fordelay. He said a moderate re- 
vision was necessary, in order that the result might 
have permanence, and that it was the understanding in 
the campaign last fall that the rates would not be ex- 
cessive. The rates reported by the Senate Committee 
were generally below the House biil and also below the 
Act of 1899. New conditions due to the fierce competi- 
tion between the nations make a return to the rates of 
1890 undesirable, and the design is to secure the steady 
growth of our agricultural, manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. He regarded the estimate for the 
House bill as excessive. There has been an unusually 
large importation of wool and woolen goods and sugar, 
and the receipts for the coming year will, therefore, be 
reduced. The Senate bill would yield an excess over 
expenditures for the first year of two and three-quarter 
million dollars. The estimated customs income for the 
year is $182,744.000, of which it is expected that tea 
will yield $8,000,000; sugar, $38,000,000; wool and 
woolens, $23,000,000; flax, etc., $15,500,000; sun- 
dries, $15,500,000; tobacco, $12,750,000; and metals 
nearly $13,000,000. He did*not regard the proposed 
duty on tea as a serious burden. It was only a tem- 
porary tax. 


REFERRING to the internal revenue features Sen- 
ator Aldrich declared that it would be necessary 
to raise more and more of the income of the Govern- 
ment from this source, because the legitimate result of 
Protection will be to give the American market to 
American producers, which means less revenue from 
customs. The explanation he gave of the change in 
the sugar schedule seems not to be altogether satisfac- 
tory. Heclaims that no real advantage is given to the 
sugar refiners over the House rates. The Senate rates 
are not really higher, but are levied more uniformly on 
raw sugar. He insisted that refined sugar is entitled to 
fair treatment; it isa great industry and must not be 
destroyed because it is largely in the hands of one com- 
pany. The Senate differential rate was from 9.77 to 
15.40, while that of the House was from 12.20 to 17.35. 
It was not proposed to repeal the Hawaiian reciprocity 
treaty, but to modify it so as to equalize the advantages 
between the two countries. It was also proposed to re- 
port a better measure of recipr ocity than that provided 
by the House bill. The rates on wool while not satis- 
factory to the wool growers would afford a fair measure 
of Protection and a considerable revenue. The pro- 
posed higher duties on carpet wools because they were 
used so largely in the manufacture of cloth. The pro- 
posed duty on hides he thought would not greatly affect 
the shoe and leather industry. 





THERE was but little general discussion, Senator Vest 
speaking for the Democrats, in terms of general opposi- 
tion to the proposed increase of duties. The Senate 
took up the schedules in order the next day and made 
quite rapid progress, finishing that on chemicals, and 
almost completing the next one on earthenware 
and glass, by the end of the week. The va- 
rious votes taken showed that the friends of the bill 
have a good working majority, two or three of the Dem- 
ocratic Senators usually voting with them and most of 
the silver Republicans and several of the Populists. 
There is no disposition on the part of the minority, so 
far, to delay the progress of the bill, altho it is expected 
that there will be full discussion on the sugar schedule 
and also on the wool and woolens schedule, and there 
will be strenuous opposition to the increase of the inter- 
nal revenue taxes on beer and tobacco. The new Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, Mr. McLaurin, who takes the 
place of Senator Earle, who died last week, 1s likely to 
give his vote on many points in favor of protection, with 
Senator McEnery of Louisiana and others so that it is 
hardly doubted that there is a sufficient majority to carry 
the bill through to its final passage. 

Ir has been reported that the Sultan has, through 
his Minister at Washington, objected to receive 
James B. Angell as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States in Constantinople. 
The ground of this objection, as stated by Mustapha 
Bey, is that President Angell is a member of ‘‘a Chris- 
tian order-whose animosities against the Mohammedan 
religion are extreme.’’ President Angell is well known 
to be a corporate member of the American Board, and 
as such interested in the missions of the Board wherever 
they are located. So far as appears that is the only 
membership on which the Sultan can possibly base his 
objection. If the objection is insisted on there will 
remain nothing to be Jone except the selection of some 
one else. This is not the first time that appointees of 
the United States have been declared persone non grata. 
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THE war has proceeded in Cuba in about the usual 
It is stated that the rainy season has not yet set © 
in, so that military movements are still active. 
interesting to observe from Spanish reports that a sharp 
battle has taken place in the province of Pinar Del Rio, 
which was one of the first of the provinces to be ari- 
According to the reports, the 
Spanish forces had decidedly the best of it. In the mid- 
dle department of Cuba there have been a number of 
One series lasted through a period 
Weyler’s forces are said to have been 
harassed day by day by an inferior force of Cubans. 
The Spanish troops tried to surround the insurgents, 
Mr. Calhoun, President McKin- ° 
ley’s special representative to Cuba, has been very 
active in gathering materials for his report to the Pres- 
ident as to the condition of affairs in the island, and is 
expected to return very shortly to the United States. It 
is announced from Spain that the Premier proposes to 
adjourn the meeting of the Cortes until Octoberin order 
to prevent the overthrow of the Government, which a 
week ago seemed imminent. 
Sagasta, the Liberal leader, might come to the front. 
His announced policy is that Cuba should not be sold 
or given up under any circumstances, and no foreign in- 
terference allowed between Spain and her possessions. 


AT the time for the Queen’s Jubilee approaches, it is 
evident that the authorities are somewhat anxious as to 
It is estimated that there will be about nine 
millions of people in London, and already there are 
fears expressed of acrush not unlike that at Moscow 
Orders have been issued forbidding the 
passage of vehicles in the streets, and an immense force 
of police has been engaged. 
been stricken off the program, with the purpose of mak- 
ing it simple and to avoid all possible complications. 
As soon as the route was decided upon, there commenced 
a rage of speculation. 





It looks as if the Irish members of Parliament were 
unwilling to have their favorite grievances removed 
by a settling of the Irish question along the lines of the 
proposition made by the Government. 
while the question of voting funds for Irish harbors 
and lighthouses was being discussed, Mr. Redmond, the 
Parnellite leader, suddenly interrupted and moved the 
discussion of the Irish financial relations and grievances 
in preference to any other matters. 
being called to order, on refusing to obey he was sus- 
pended, but remained in the gallery until the speaker 
ordered him out of the precincts of the House. 
the previous discussion was commenced and again in- 
terrupted, first by Mr. Clancy andthen by others, until 
several had been dismissed from the House in the same 
This has served to arouse the most bitter feeling 
on the part of the English papers, and even the Lib- 
eral journals, like 7he Chronicle and Daily News, deride 
the mock martyrdom of these suspensions. 





THE discussion over the law of associations in Germany 
has been carried on inthe Prussian Diet, and on the sec- 
ond reading of the bill, proposed byChancellor von Hoh- the railroads are not given as security. The Belgians 
enlohe, a clause allowing the police to prohibit certain 
meetings claimed to be dangerous to the State was re- loan on the imperial guaranty; the Chinese are to retain 
jected. Aftera heated debate the much-discussed first the control of construction, but the construction officials 
clause, providing for the dissolution of meetingsthreaten- are to be Belgians, 


It has looked as tho Sefior 


Several items have also 


Available sites for seats were 
held at ridiculously high prices, surpassing anything 
As the time has gone on, however, it has 
become evident that there are few or none willing to 
pay hundreds of dojlars for a window, and not a few 
speculators are already ruined, finding their seats with- 
This country is to be well represented by 
our fleet, and Mr. Whitelaw Reid has been appointed spe- 
cial Ambassador on the part of the Government. 
was some hesitancy on account of his thus taking prece- 
dence of Ambassador Hay, but that was overcome by the 
ccrdia] welcome of Mr. Hay. 
the Central American States has gone to England, and it 
is expected that there will be quite an exodus of visitors 
from this country. The chief note of discord comes from 
the anti-Parnellites who announce that they will take no 
part in the celebration, as they have no reason to thank 
the Queen for any blessings to Ireland during her 
It is, however, intimated that two of the guests 
will be decidedly persone non grate, the Grand Duke 
Serge for his personal character, and the heir apparent 
to the throne of Turkey. 


A large deputation from 


After repeatedly 
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ing the safety of the State and public order was defeated; 
so also a Conservative motion wording the clause so as 
to apply only to Social Democrats and Anarchists was re- 
jected by a vote of 206 to 193. That question, however, 
is overshadowed by the Von Tausch trial, which com- 
menced last week. It will be remembered that last De- 
cember a German editor, Von Liitzow. was on trial for 
publishing false charges against high officials. It ap- 
peared in that trial that he had done so with the con- 
nivance at least of Von Tausch, the head of the police, 
and there were indications of a widespread conspiracy 
to break down the reputations of prominent members of 
the Government. Von Liitzow was found guilty; but 
there was a general feeling that he was a minor factor, 
and that the matter must be probed to the bottom by 
the examination of the Chief of Police. He was ac- 
cordingly put under arrest and the trial has just com- 
menced. Coming immediately upon the furious attack 
onthe Government in connection with the Law of Asso- 
ciations, public interest inthe expected or, at least, pos- 
sible development is very intense. 


THE two most important factors in the situation in 
the Levant are the increasing determination of the 
Turks to hold Thessaly and strengthen their army, and 
the continued uncertain policy of Germany. The Turks 
have, indeed, yielded in form to the demands of the 
Powers, to which Germany has given a tardy consent, 
that the negotiations of peace be between the Powers 
and Turkey, and not direct between Greece and Tur- 
key ; but the armistice has been prolonged for two 
weeks only, not, as was at first reported, indefinitely; 
and in Turkey itself the war party is becoming increas- 
ingly aggressive. The Grand Vizier, hitherto known 
as a very quiet, unobtrusive man, has presented to the 
Sultan a statement that the successes of the army have 
so revived the spirit of the nation that it will rally 
about him to defend him against any pressure from Eu- 
rope. The closing sentence is extremely significant: « 


“‘If we yield to European pressure we shall alienate the 
Mussulmans. Therefore Iimplore your Majesty, for the 
sake of your victorious ancestors, to retain Thessaly.” 


Similarly the Sheik-ul-Islam, who, it will be remem - 
bered, was some months ago reported as dying of an in- 
curable disease in the Sultan’s palace, has issued a fetwa 
to the effect that the Sultan has no right as Caliph to 
give up territory acquired from the infidel in war. In 
accord with these facts isthe general strengthening of 
the Turkish army. ‘It is reported that Edhem Pasha in 
Thessaly has fully 200,000 under his command, while the 
garrisons all along the borders of Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro have been strengthened,and the reserves in 
Asia Minor are being mobilized. In Greece there seems 
to be quiet.. Rumors of anti-dynastic plots headed by 
the Premier, M. Ralli, have been earnestly denied, and 
in general there appears to be confidence that Europe 
will redeem her promise that Greece shall not be anni- 
hilated. The Greek people gather encouragement from 
the reported strengthening of the British fleetat Phale- 
rum, and also consider the invitation to Prince Constan- 
tine to the Queen’s Jubilee as significant of support. 


THE general European situation continues complex, 
and all sorts of rumors are afloat. On thé one hand, it 
is reported that Germany is doing her best to force the 
Czar into open alliance with or antagonism to the Sul- 
tan; on the other hand, that the Czar, especially in con- 
junction with the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, is tired 
of Emperor William’s tactics and is gradually forcing 
him into a situation where he will be obliged either to 
antagonize entire Europe or withdraw from active par- 
ticipation in the politics of the Eastern Question. It is 
also said that England has definitely announced that if 
the Powers permit Turkey to hold Thessaly she will 
openly withdraw from the concert of Europe and take 
her own course. In all of these the most essential fac- 
tor is the evident understanding between Austria and 
Russia. That understanding, it is repeatedly stated, 
is not hostile to England, and uponthis are based the 
best hopes for peace and the enforcement, of the Euro- 
pean demands upon the Sultan. 

It was to be expected that the commencement of rail- 
roads in China would attract all manner of syndicates. 
The Belgians were first in the field, and secured the 
monopoly of the proposed lines. That, however, was 
objected to very earnestly by the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany, and at last was repudiated by the 
Director-General. He has, however, authorized the di- 
rector to sign a private contract with this same Belgian 
syndicate for the proposed line of railway from Paoting- 
fu to Hankau, and this has been supported by an edict 
from Li Hung-Chang. According to this arrangement 


are to provide £4,000,000 as a four per cent. ninety year 
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Likeness to Christ. 


THIS is the object of all Christian life, the goal of 
all Christian effort. It does not imply uniformity of 
nature, or even of character. It simply means that 
our individual characters are to be so purified of evil, 
have what is good in them so fully developed that, as 
a result, we shall be dominated by the same princi- 
ples that Christ manifested. In proportion as it is 
accomplished do men take knowledge of us that we 
have been with Jesus. In the same proportion do we 
have comfort in our own lives, and are we efficient in 
our work. 

When, however, we come to think somewhat close- 
ly as to what is involved in this, and judge carefully 
of our practical attainment, the effect is apt to be 
discouraging. Likeness to Christ means holiness, 
freedom from sin; and we are constantly subject to 
sin, and very far from holiness. Even our best efforts 
in that direction are so often of little avail, and we so 
frequently find that the evil is the very thing we 
want, while the good we are willing to forego, that 
we wonder sometimes whether we really desire the 
thing we are aiming at. So also likeness to Christ 
means wisdom, the best use of the best means; the 
right word in the right place; and we are so unwise, 
fail so often, stir so much evil instead of allaying it, 
that we are inclined to think the likeness absolutely 
unattainable, and practically not worth trying for. 

So through all the long list of those characteristics 
that marked Christ’s life upon the earth as we find it 
recorded. The more we look at them and then at 
ourselves the more we realize our own shortcoming 
and failure and hesitate even to claim the purpose of 
seeking them. We-are disposed tosettle down to a 
somewhat dogged kind of life, say we will do the best 
we can and let it go at that. If we are tempted and 
yield, we console ourselves with the reflection that 
we are still human and liable to err, and will not be 
judged harshly. 

The way to avoid this is to keep the thought fixed not 
upon ourselves but upon Christ, and upon him, not so 
much as an example for us, as a personin himself. A 
great many people areconstantly wondering what Christ 
would do if he were situated just as they are. Inas- 
much as he could not possibly be situated just as they 
are, the query becomes useless. Our situations are 


the result, toa greater or less degree, of our own char- 
To put Christ 
What we are to 


acter with its weaknesses and defects. 
exactly in our place is impossible. 
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look’at is nota series of actions but the life that is be- 
hind the actions, the principle that controls them. 
Actions, indeed, are the illustration of principles. 
Hence it is well to study actions, but to study them 
not for themselves but for what they indicate. So, too, 
ofwords. When Christ was giving his last instruc- 
tions to the disciples he told them that the comforter, 
the Holy Spirit, would teach them all things, bringing 
to their remembrance whatsoever he had said to 
them. The value of those words is not that they fur- 
nish statutes for right action but principles for right 
living. 

But it is not merely by watching the life of Christ 
as illustrated by his actions, or his principles as se 
forth by his words, that we gain likeness to him. 
There is a strange power in personality to affect other 
natures. The child grows to be like one whom he 
constantly watches. He may or may not make a con- 
stious effort for that likeness, but the likeness comes. 
People of larger growth, maturer, more independent 
development, are often strangely drawn by constant 
contact into likeness to one another, without so much 
as a thought of the process. John says: ‘‘ We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’’ What 
we need here is to see Christ—see him, not merely as 
he was, but as he is; and we shall find the likeness 
taking hold upon usand fashioning us into itself. 


The New Denomination. 


THE announcement of a new denomination comes 
in the nick of time. Within a few weeks a denomi- 
nation has disappeared, and it looked as tho we 
might have no new one to take its place. Happily 
this danger is averted, and our list of separate and 
independent denominations is not to be shortened, 
nor the variety decreased. 

The new claimant for denominational honors is in 
the Presbyterian family. There is a round dozen of 
branches already, but one, at least, of these is in dan- 
ger of extinction. It had, as long ago as 1890, only 
thirty-seven members, scattered over several States, 
and had for some time been in process of liquidation, 
so to speak. Whether it has yet quite disappeared 
we are unable to say, but the end must be near. The 
newcomer will make a baker’s dozen for a while. Its 
name has not yet been chosen, but it is to be a Negro 
Presbyterian Church, and we hope it will be so called. 
That would be something new. We have Colored 
and African, but no Negro bodies. It would accen- 
tuate variety to have a plain Negro Presbyterian 
Church. There is one Colored Presbyterian Church, 
set off some years ago by the Cumberland General 
Assembly. Other members of the family having 
Negro members allow them to remain in the same 
organization with the whites. 

The colored, or Negro churches, asked the South- 
ern General Assembly to be allowed to set up inde- 
pendently for themselves. The Assembly did not, of 
course, hesitate to grant the request, for this was in 
exact accordance with its policy. It has been work- 
ing among the Negroes for years with this avowed 
purpose. Wherever sufficient colored ministers and 
churches could be found it has organized separate 
presbyteries, expecting that in process of time these 
would be formed into synods, and have a General As- 
sembly. The ordination of Negroes was resisted by 
some for a while, because ordination would mean mem- 
bership in a presbytery, and mixed judicatories were 
not desired.. But that was the only way by which a 
colored work could be started, and the point was 
yielded. Itis perfectly natural, under the circum- 
stances, that the Negroes should ask for a separate 
organization and that the Assembly should grant it. 
It was the end the Church had in view before the 
foundations of its Negro work were laid. 

Doubtless these Negro Presbyterians prefer a 
separate organization; but it is their preference be- 
cause it is the Church’s preference. Their asking 
leave to go out proves nothingelse. Any other class 
of people would do the same thing under the same 
condition. If Germans, or Swedes, or New England- 
ers were received with the understanding that as soon 
as they were numerous enough they would be organ- 
ized into a separate denomination, they, too, would 
ask for leave to go out. It differs chiefly in the 
bringing up. : 

The new Church has 48 ministers, 64 churches and 
1,504 communicants. . The ministers have been well 
trained, the members are doubtless intelligent, and 
the churches well organized; but it-is a small be- 
ginning, leaving ample room, it may be said, for 
growth. There are four presbyteries, one having 
been dissolved because it lost its quorum. There is 
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no synod yet. It has been the purpose of the Church 
to organize one. Sufficient funds were raised, but 


_ two of the colored presbyteries did not think last year 


that the time had come. Are they now convinced 
that there should be not only a synod but a General 
Assembly ? 

The experiment is a doubtful one. The growth, 
under the fostering care of the Church, has been 
slow. A white minister has admirably superintended 
the work, and considerable money has been con- 
tributed toit. Will it increase faster under an inde- 
pendent organization? We see no reason for such an 
expectation. It would have been better, it seems to 
us, to turn these colored churches over to the North- 
ern presbyteries in the South. They have a much 
larger colored constituency and would have warmly 
welcomed the Southern churches and ministers, 

We do not like the idea of racial Churches. 
made all of one blood. 
to set up a difference. 


God 
His Church feels authorized 


Vacation. 

WE will not wait till June’s liquid days have flowed 
into the summer heat of July, nor till July’s fervor 
has burned into August before we point our finger up 
to the mountains and out to the sea and tingle with 
anticipation for the coming vacation. We have ac- 
cordingly this week added to our pages and asked 
skilled writers to give us pictures of the vacations 
which they have enjoyed. One writer has traveled 
with Eskimo dogs, another has listlessly wandered 
about the bazaars of Cairo, another has threaded the 
streets and highways of Japan, another has hunted 
buffaloes and moose in the Rocky Mountains, another 
takes her sisters on the bicycle, tells them how to ride 
and what to wear, and then goes with them to the 
golf field; another builds a house-boat to float on the 
canal or river; another paddles the birch-bark canoe 
over a Canadian river; another tells the process by 
which the excursion of the amateur photographer can 
be made a success; another describes a log camp in 
the Adirondacks; another takes a trip in distant Si- 
beria, while yet another enjoys a summer outing here 
in New York. The variety of topics and the variety 
of writers, from George Kennan to Buffalo Bill, make 
this an issue of peculiar interest and peculiarly appro- 
priate at this season of the year; while at the same 
time the religious character of THE INDEPENDENT is 
not neglected in the larger space we give to reports of 
our denominational meetings. 

Our advice to those about to work all summer is 
Don’t! Get, if you possibly can, two months, or a 
month, or a fortnight, or a week, on a real vacation 
away from home. If you cannot do that take two 
days or a day every week. Make trips somewhere; 
see something you have not seen before; go to some 
place of historical interest, the scene of some great 
event, or to some country town that is of interest in 
your own family history, and simply enjoy yourself in 
your own free way for a fewfree daysor weeks. 

Whether a man or a woman should do anything 
during these free days depends upon the burdens of 
the year. If one is actually exhausted, his physical 
force depleted, then nothing but rest should be 
sought. A seat onthe piazza, a stroll along a brook- 
side; or a hammock, a pillow and a novel may be the 
best restoratives. After that one will want to do 
something. It may beto hunt or fish; it may be to 
carry the camera or easel to some spot of rustic 
beauty; it may be to hunt ferns or butterflies; or it 
may be to copy the town records and the gravestones 
of one’s ancestors. But something may well be done 
to which in the grind of the coming year’s toil one 
can look back and recall that he did not that which he 
had to do, but that in which he found delight. 

The vacation fills the reservoir of health; the vaca- 
tion is a policy of life insurance; the vacation is 
needed not for adults only but for children. Vaca- 
tion iscoming! Let us enjoy it! 





SECRETARY GAGE has spoken a timely word concern- 
ing the outlook for business and what may be expected 
of the Administration in the way of financial reform. 
He exhorts everybody to have confidence in the outcome 
of Tariff legislation. Contact with the men who are 
shaping it fully convinces him that they are alive to the 
responsibilities resting on them and mean to discharge 
them faithfully; and he is confident of an early settle- 
ment of this great question. The action of the Senate 
thus far bears out Mr. Gage’s forecaste. He depre- 
cates, and rightly, the sowing of ‘‘the evil seeds’’ of 
distrust. Distrust, he says, divides, produces enmity, 
paralyzes business; while faith leads on to victory. As 
to currency reform, about which Sound Money men 
cannot help but be anxious, he says: 
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“If any of you harbor the suspicion that the Administra- 
tion, but just now installed into the responsibilities of high 
office, has forgotten, or is likely to forget, the mandate of 
the people, whose voice in behalf of honest money and 
sound finances rang out loud and clear in November last, 
put that suspicion aside. It is unjust and unfounded. In 
good time and in proper order the affirmative evidences of 
my declaration will appear.” 


Evidently the Administration wants the Tariff settled 
first; then it will take up the subject of currency reform 
on the lines indicated in Mr. McKinley’s inaugural ad- 
dress. Whether that will be done before the special ses- 
sion ends is not clear; it is to be hoped thatit may. The 
closing words of Secretary Gage are so wise and encour- 
aging that we feel it a duty to quote them in full: 


“In the meantime, my friends, do your part to help those 
charged with legislative and administrative duties. Do not 
let the inertia engendered by fear and distrust creep over 
you. We have been passing through a period of great trial 
and nobly we have endured the strain. The future is not 
dark with forebodings. It is illumined with rational hope. 
The revival of industry is near, and with the establishment 
of 4 revenue law sufficient to bring into the Treasury an 
amount adequate to meet the reasonable needs of our Gov- 
ernment, and with the establishment of our finances on a 
sound and enduring basis, nothing now foreseen can delay 
the recovery of past losses and the inauguration of a new 
forward movement along the lines of material advance- 
ment and social progress, which, we may humbly trust, is 
in the benevolent mind of God to bestow upon the American 
people.”’ 





THE Senate has taken up the revised Tariff billin a 
very businesslike way. If its present temper holds 
there will be less delay in the final adoption of the Tar- 
iff than was feared. The Democrats so far are making 
good their promise not to interpose for the mere sake of 
embarrassing the progress of the bill. While they are 
committed, most of them, against the higher rates, they 
recognize that the country expects and is waiting for 
the revision, and, like the Democrats in the House, they 
believe that it will be good policy to allow the Repub- 
licans to legislate according to their promise to the coun- 
try. If they hold to this line of policy we may hope to 
have the bill inthe President’s hand near the beginning 


of July. The Senate bill is really a very moderate bill. 


for the most part, and nof only meets the views of mod- 
erate Republicans but of not a few Democrats. The 
new Senator from South Carolina believes ina duty on 
cotton, and several other Democratic Senators are anxious 
to secure protection for other articles. It is apparent 
that the lines between the two parties are not drawn as 
sharply on the Tariff question as they used to be. If a 
reasonably satisfactory revision is secured it will per- 
haps be possible to secure a Tariff Commission such as 
Representative Fowler has proposed, which will take 
this important question out of politics, and avoid radical 
changes, which are injurious to business. 


SuGAR has the strange power of destroying the sweet- 
ness of the Senatorial temper. Every time the Tariff 
comes up for revision it causes more or less acidity in 
the Senate Chamber. The echoes of the scandal charges 
of 1894 are still heard in the criminal courts in Wash- 
ington, and one Senate Committee witness is spending 
a month in jail because he would not answer questions 
as to what Senators, if any, he bought or sold sugar 
stock for. Mr. Havemeyer, arraigned last week on a 
similar indictment for contumacy, was acquitted by di- 
rection of the judge, and Mr. Searles, also of the Sugar 
Trust, will doubtless also escape, on the ground that 
the cases against them are not complete. Perhaps it 
was the escape of the rich sugar refiner which stirred 
the soul of Senator Tillman, and led him to display his 
power in invective in support of a resolution for an in- 
vestigating committee. He wanted the old scandals 
raked up, and all the innuendoes and surmises of news- 
paper correspondents as to the inftuences which shaped 
the schedule of the pending Tariff followed up. Wheth- 
er there was or was not ground for the charges of cor- 
rupt influence in 1894, it is quite clear from Senator 
Aldrich’s strong statement that no such influence was 
brought to bear upon the Senate Committee at its recent 
sessions. Such vague intimations as those which Sen- 
ator Tillman indulges in are inexcusable. If any one 
knows, let him state explicitly; if he does not know, 
respect for honorable Senators who are all more or less 
affected by vague general charges should keep him 
quiet. The investigation will, however, probably be 
ordered. 


AND so the Turkish Government has discovered that 
President Angell is a corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Board, and the American Board he regards as hos- 
tile to his Government. Thank Heaven, it has been 
hostile to his massacres, tho not to his Government! 
The missionaries of the American Board have been 
very careful not to interfere with the lawful govern- 
ment under which they have lived in Turkey; but there 
is no doubt that their influence has been for the educa- 
tion and elevation of the native Christians in Turkey, 
and for that reason has been really inimical to the pol- 
icy of a Government which would try to keep its people 
under oppression. There isnot an American in Turkey, 
and so far as we know there has never been but one, 
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whose blood has not boiled at the sight of tens of thou- 
sands of Christians slaughtered and tens of thousands 
made widows and orphans. No American can love a 
Government that does these things, the most he can 
do is to be silent while living under that Government. 
The Turkish Government would doubtless be glad 
to banish every American from Turkey. But 
that it cannot yet do, and we do not believe it will be 
able todoit. The Sultan can refuse to receive Presi- 
dent Angell. He has the right todo that, and we have 
no right to remonstrate. Governments have refused our 
Ministers before, and not so many years ago we sent a 
British Minister home because we did not like him. 
President Angell will, if rejected, go back to Michigan 
University, where he is doing an honorable work; and 
it would not surprise us if this would suggest to the” 
American Board to choose him as its president in place 
of Dr. Storrs, who has positively declined a re-election. 
But we are sure that the President can be depended 
upon to send to Constantinople only such a man as shall 
represent the feelings of Americans, and who shall ex- 
ert the influence of his office to secure their protection 
and also reparation for the injury that has been done 
them. These are days in which one almost regrets the 
established policy by which the United States has not a 
word to say about the maintenance of the rights of civ- 
ilization in the countries of the Old World. 


So rapidly do the events of history succeed one an- 
other that the report of our Venezuela Boundary Com- 
mission, announced as soon to appear, comes like an 
echo from the past. Only a yearago the Venezuela 
boundary was a burning question between the United 
States and England. We asked that England’s claims 
to territory on the border of Venezuela be submitted to 
arbitration. England said No. President Cleveland 
then asked Congress to authorize him to appoint a Com- 
mission to determine the true boundary line, intimating 
that we should be prepared to prevent any attempt of a 
foreign power to occupy territory belonging to Venezu- 
ela. Congress acted promptly, passions cooled on both 
sides of the Atlantic, diplomatic negotiations were again 
taken up and England reconsidered her decision not to 
go to arbitration, and the result was an Arbitration 
Treaty between England and Venezuela, and some of 
our jurists are to serve on the tribunal. The Treaty, 
happily, superseded the necessity of the Boundary Com- 
mission; but the Commission had been appointed and 
had already done much of the work, and doubtless the 
materials it gathered will be of value in the arbitration 
proceedings. The report of the Commission has this 
interesting paragraph: 

‘“May we not properly advert to the fact that while in 
consequence of the recent treaty between the two nations 
specially interested, which treaty was brought about by 
the active efforts of this Government, our own work has 
been terminated, the Commission has been a faetor of noin- 
considerable importance in the solution of the problem. 
At the time Congress authorized the creation of the Com- 
mission there was existing no little bitterness of feeling 
between the people of Great Britain and of the United 
States. Talk of war was abundant, and the business inter- 
ests of both nations were affected prejudicially by the pos- 
sibilities of conflict. The general belief that a full disclos- 
ure of the facts in respect of this troublesome question 
would open the way to some peaceful solution of the dis- 
pute promptly allayed the apprehensions of war, and all 
waited until this Commission should have completed its ex- 
amination.” 

We got arbitration for Venezuela; but we rejected it 
for ourselves. Fortunately, the Venezuela Treaty did 
not have to go to the Senate. 





WE have received by cable from England the first 
definite information in reference to the discovery of 
a supposed fragment of the Logia by Mr. Grenfell 
among some manuscripts disinterred in Egypt which 
have been acquired bythe British Museum. This 
manuscript, our dispatch tells us, consists of one single 
leaf only, and is of the third century. It contains some 
new sayings attributed to our Lord and some various 
readings of those found inthe Gospels, but it can hardly 
be a portion of the real Logia of Papias. This will be a 
disappointment to those who have hoped that the Logia 
of Papias had been found, as wasat first intimated; and 
yet brief as the manuscript is and less important than 
was at first supposed, it will doubtless be of great inter- 
est, and we shall give our readers the first full informa- 
tion that can be obtained in referenceto it. The text 
of it we have not yet received. Knowing how little at- 
tention the European correspondents of the daily press 
give to such matters of real interest as this, we had 
asked our own correspondent, one of the best biblical 
scholars in Europe, to cable us the first real informa- 
tion which was allowed to escape from the authorities 
of the British Museum; and he accordingly sent us the 
facts above, giving just exactly what we wanted to 
know, whether this was the lost work of Papias. But 
there was one paper in this city which we thought 
might give the facts, or some of them; and sure enough 
The Sun gave nearly everything except that its corre- 
spondent did not say anything about Papias. He adds 
that alarge number of papyri were found at Behneseh, 
Greek, Latin, Coptic and Arabic, reaching to early Arab 
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times, and that a hundred and fifty rolls had been re- 
tained at the Ghizeh Museum, and the rest are on their 
way to England. Doubtless further discoveries of 
value, perhaps Christian, perhaps classical, will be 
among them. Many of the papyri are written in old 
uncials. Mr. Grenfell, who has been doing this work 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund. is to be highly con- 
gratulated. It will be remembered that subscribers in 
the United States pay half the expense of this Fund, 
thanks to the energy of our Boston friend, Dr. Winslow. 


THE Catholic papers show disappointment over At- 
torney-General McKenna’s opinion that the permit for 
a Catholic chapel at West Point is illegal, and a feware 
disposed to blame him. The question as he states it is 
avery simple one. There is no statute authorizing the 
Secretary of Warto grant any but revocable permits, 
such as those for sutlers’ sheds. The plans in this case 
were for a large stone chapel, which individuals 
proposed to erect and pay for and turn over tothe 
United States ‘* for use in perpetuity of the Roman Cath- 
olics who may reside at West Point.”” Congress, which 
has supreme control over Government property, has 
given authority to no one for such a grant. What was 
proposed at West Point was in the nature of an appro- 
priation of Government land. It is a legal question 
pure and simple, and as such the Attorney-General de- 
cided it. The application should have been made to 
Congress, not toa Department officer. Congress can 
doubtless appropriate Government land for such a pur- 
pose, tho we have no idea that it would. It is more 
likely to take a broader view and forbid such permits. 
The point made by Zhe Catholic Standard that the deci- 
sion amounts to a violation of the constitutional 
mandate that there shall be ‘‘ no interference with the 
free exercise of religion,” is strained. The refusal of 
special denominational privileges cannot be so inter- 
preted. The Catholic religion has been freely exer- 
cised at West Point in a house open to all sects. No 
right is infringed by the revocation of the revocable li- 
cense. Zhe Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, takes a juster 
and broader review of the opinton. It says that Mr. 
McKennacould not have decided otherwise under the 
law. He has long been accustomed as a judge to look 
at legal questions in a legal light, and it is to his credit 
asa jurist that he did not allow his preferences as a 
Catholic to enter into his duty as Attorney-General. 


Tue successful graduation of Miss Briggs from the 
Union Theological Seminary generally calls forth kind- 
ly mention; but a bitter comment from a Southern 
Presbyterian paper forms a sharp contrast. It says: 

“ An incident in connection with the Commencement ex- 

ercises of Union Theological Seminary, New York, is an- 
other evidence of the wisdom of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church in suspending the notorious Dr. Briggs from the 
ministry. He has been sending his daughter, a young 
woman now in her twenty-first year, to this institution; 
and at the late commencement she received her diploma, 
formally announcing that she is, at last, regardless of her 
sex, a bachelor of divinity. She is not yet licensed or or- 
dained, but her services will doubtless be in demand in due 
time in some Universalist or Unitarian church in New Eng- 
land. * There has never been, we think, in the Presbyterian 
Church, an ordination of a woman for the ministry, or an 
installation in charge of one of its congregations. And it 
is befitting that aggressive effort to make a change in this 
respect should come from one who is under the ban of 
Church censure of the highest court of the Church.” 
The writer of this did not desire to be fair or just. 
The comment is simply malicious and regardless of 
truth. He had no reason to believe that Miss Briggs 
would seek a Unitarian or Universalist pastorate, or 
any pastorate at all. The fact is that she is engaged to 
teach in an institution for preparing women to serve as 
deaconesses and Bible-readers in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, a Church that is quite as conservative 
about women’s preaching as is the Southern Presbyte- 
rian. To attack a man by striking at his daughter is 
an offense against chivalry as well as malicious. We 
purposely refrain from mentioning the name of the 
paper, which we hope will have the grace to be ashamed 
of its offense. It isa too common fault in religious 
polemics. We know certain Catholic papers which take 
constant delight in thinking and saying evil of every- 
thing Protestant, and they do it with as little regard to 
truth as is displayed by their A. P. A. enemies. 


WHEN the time for vacation comes around, as it will to 
many of us, and we brush the city dust from our coats, it 
will be well if certain conditions of life and surround- 
ings can make even a temporary impress on our con- 
science and our coin-bag. If a steamer’s deck rises and 
responds to our joyous step, let us remember that there 
are babies in Mulberry Bend whoare dying for want of a 
sniff of salt air. If we button our coats or draw tighter 
our wraps on the piazza of some tip-top hotel, let us re- 
member the thousands of tongues that fever and crack 
for a lump of ice or a speck of fresh fruit. If we pass 
an afternoon following up a brook’s pebbly course, let 
us remember the bootblack who has never fished for 
shiners, the newsboy who has never chased a butterfly, 
and the ragamuffin whose leathery toes have never 
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been stained with real grass. Let us, then, extract a 
coin from our bag, give it God-speed, and enjoy our 
vacation with a clearer conscience. 


THE conviction of Commissioner Booth-Tucker, of 
the Salvation Army, is not to be regarded in the light 
of a civil persecution. Under our Constitution and 
laws everybody has a right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his conscience; but this right is not an 
exclusive right and gives him no legal title to inter- 
fere with the rights of others. It is the indefeasible 
right of persons to enjoy rest at night; and it was be- 
cause the noise created by the peculiar style of wor- 
ship at the Salvation Army Headquarters in this city, 
prevented those occupying neighboring houses from 
sleeping at night that Mr. Booth-Tucker was indicted. 
This noise is not simply the disturbance created by the 
use of the human voice in shouting hallelujahs, in loud 
exhortations and in singing, but it is augmented by 
drums,cymbals and tambourines, instruments which the 
Salvation Army uses in its worship. If this noise were 
kept up for only a part of the evening, occupying about 
the same time as the ordinary church service, there 
would doubtless have been nocomplaint; but these serv- 
ices continue four hours, and occasionally all night. We 
do not doubt that the verdict of the jury that these 
meetings constitute a nuisance, is a correct verdict; 
and we do not believe that Mr. Booth-Tucker’s appeal 
to the Churchesto defend the rights which he claims for 
the Salvation Army will elicit a favorable response. 
The Churches do not ask for themselves the right to 
disturb a neighborhood, and they will have no fear that 
this precedent will, as Mr. Booth-Tucker predicts, be 
the signal for a general persecution. Complaints have 
been made, and we are inclined to think justly made, 
against churches which insist upon ringing their bells 
at hours and in ways to annoy neighbors, but seldom or 
never is complaint made on other grounds. We do not 
believe that the majority of people wish to have un- 
usual restraints put upon the Salvation Army. It is free 
to use its drunis, tambourines and other instruments, to 
sing its Salvation songs and shout its hallelujahs, even 
in the streets, at reasonable times and under reasonable 
conditions. Anything more than this Mr. Booth-Tucker 
ought not to ask. Our laws and municipal ordinances 
are, for the most part, extremely reasonable in the 
privileges they allow of religious worship. 





A DECISION of the Sacred Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide at Rome settles the policy of the Roman 
Catholic Church on a very important matter, and set- 
tles it on the side of liberty and on the side of Ameri- 
canism. There are in many cities what would be called 
quasi-parishes, whose boundaries overlap because they 
care for distinct classes in the community. Thus an 
English, a German and an Italian parish may occupy 
the same territory;and as the children learn English 
the priest of a German or Italian parish is unwilling 
that these childrenshould goto an English church and 
has forbidden it, as he has also forbidden immigrants, 
after learning English, to leave the church in which 
their native language was spoken. This has been one 
of the chief causes of difference between the foreign 
and the American parties, and it has been settled with 
absolute clearness. Children born in America of par- 
ents speaking a foreign language will not be obliged 
when of age to become members of the parish to which 
their parents belong, but have a right to join an English- 
speaking parish; and that same privilege is granted to 
Catholics born in other countries who have learned 
English here. They, too, can join a parish in which 
English is spoken. This is precisely in line with the 
demands of the prelates who presented such vigorous 
remonstrance a few years ago to the propositions of 
some German-speaking ecclesiastics, and is a distinct 
defeat totheir attempt to maintain foreign language 
and foreign customs. 





IF some of our Catholic contemporaries that deny 
the correctness of the figures which we lately gaveas to 
the religious conversions in the German Empire, would 
give the evidence on which they depend we should put 
some weight on what they say. We stated that during 
the period between 1890-’94, 17,002 Catholics had joined 
the Protestant State Church, while in these four years 
2,794 Protestants had embraced Catholicism. It is of no 
use to say that ‘‘ the figures are manufactured out of the 
whole cloth’’ without having something to rest upon. 
The statement published by us is absolutely correct and 
the data are Government reports, and they are copied in 
the Theologischer Jahrbuch, which is the best and most 
complete summary of German Church affairs published. 
The new volume for 1897, just out, covers 384 closely 
printed pages. It isa thesaurus of statistics, all from 
official sources, and is thoroughly reliable, and is re- 
garded in Germany as practically a last court of appeals 
in such matters. In the volume for 1897 seventeen 
pages are devoted to gains and losses of Protestant 
Germany by conversions; and the same facts appear as 
were shown inthe four previous years, on which we 
based our statement. In the nine old provinces of Prus- 
sia, including East Prussia, West Prussia, Berlin, Bran- 
denburg, Pommern, Posen, Schlesien, Sachsens, West- 
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falen and Rhein, there were, during 1896, 277 conversions 
to the State Church from the Jews, 2,866 from the Roman 
Catholics and 889 from Protestant non-State Churches. 
On the other hand, the conversions from the State 
Church to the Jews were Io, to the Roman Catholics 292, 
and to non-State Protestant Churches 1,584. In every 
other country of Germany about the same proportion is 
reported, except from Bavaria, where the Roman Cath- 
olic gains are slightly more than the losses. Inasmuch 
as every convert is compelled to notify the authorities 
there is no possibility that these official data are incor- 
rect. 


Tue Carnegie Library, at Allegheny, Penn., has 
thrown out the books of E. P. Roe, Horatio Alger, 
‘* Marion Harland,” the ‘‘ Elsie’’ books, etc., and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association in this city has 
withdrawn the ‘“‘ Elsie” books, the works of E. P. Roe 
and some others.- We doubt very much the wisdom of 
this act. It rests on entirely different grounds from 
those which compel a decent library to cast out the 
sensational illustrated newspapers. Take, for example, 
the ‘‘ Elsie’’ books or the works of E. P. Roe. They 
are absolutely innocent, indeed moral in their charac- 
ter, and they are interesting. They may not be high 
literature. They certainly are not. But they are as 
high as the average newspaper which is taken in these 
libraries. They are what the average reader likes. lf 
their influence is not intellectually high it is at least 
morally good. They may be somewhat lower than ‘‘ The 
Wide, Wide World,’ and intellectually this may not 
come up to the writings of Thackeray; but it is not 
everybody that can be on the intellectual hights all the 
time, and some people never can. It is just as it is in 
athletics. Not every man and woman can come up to 
the hight of physical enjoyment required in boxing and 
fencing, but common people can meander about on a 
bicycle or over a golf field or a croquet lawn, and their 
humbler amusement should not be despised. 





....How the teachers in this country stand on the 
matter of improved spelling may be seen by the action 
of the National Educational Association, directing its 
secretary in publications of the Association to use such 
simplified spelling as should be fixed upon by a commit- 
tee consisting of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; Superintendent of Public 
Schools Soldan, of St. Louis, and Superintendent Balliet, 
of Springfield, Mass. The committee have directed 
that the following simplified spellings shall be used: 
Program, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout, 
catalog, prolog, decalog, demagog, pedagog. We are 
not sure but our readers have the right to complain of 
us as being too conservative. We have not gone as far 
as this in some words, nor as far in some other words 
as Funk & Wagnalls in their publications. But we hope 
to come to it. 


....The colored people of the South show great orig- 
inality and genius in their invention of new methods of 
combination to accomplish their social and religious 
purposes. One of the most extraordinary is the union 
in New Orleans of ten colored churches of different de- 
nominations to reduce their indebtedness. They have 
placed themselves in the hands of a company called 
‘*The Church Debt Liquidating Company,” with its 
president, secretary and treasurer, which undertakes 
to take hold of any church debt and reduce it or wipe it 
out. It will give entertainments and festivals and may 
be depended upon to adopt all the newest and liveliest 
methods of church finance. It will have our best wishes 
if it attempts the old-fashioned way of having people 
pay their money by direct gift for the church and not 
merely by tickets for an entertainment. 


...-An effort is making in Florida to remove the Sem- 
inoles from the lands which they now occupy to an is- 
land in the Everglades, to be made an old-time reserva- 
tion forthem. This would be a wrong which we are 
sure President McKinley and Secretary Bliss would not 
allow. The Seminoles ought to receive titles to the 
land which they now occupy, and to be protected from 
all encroachments of the whites. Some rich men may 
not like it; but a new crime against the Seminoles, driv- 
ing them off from the lands which they have long culti- 
vated, would be a disgrace that could not be purchased 
profitably by the convenience of a few magnates. 


....Decoration Day was duly celebrated, no longer 
with tears, but with chastened joy. Here in New York 
the tears of the morning sky turned to sunshine in the 
afternoon, and the old soldiers and the young citizens 
rejoiced together, after strewing flowers on the green 
graves of their dead. This is one of the influences that 
produce and give expression to that passionate love of 
country which children must be taught to cherish, and 
which their parents must not forget. 


....If by a slip of the pen we spoke of ‘‘the unfortu- 
nate muddle in the Committee of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund,’’ every reader could see that we were speak- 
ing of the Egypt Exploration Fund.- Professor Petrie 
assumes charge as chief explorer, and the discovery of 
a fragment of the Logia of Papias is credited to Mr. 
Grenfell of the Fund. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Presbyterian General Assembly. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


THE General Assembly of 1897 will go into history 
as the most democratic meeting held by the Presby- 
terians in many years. There has been no great doc- 
trinal question settled, and no heresy trial has been 
before the body to leave rankling in the bosom after 
the decisions have been given. There have been no 
distractions. The commissioners have attended 
strictly to business, and the result has been the short- 
est Assembly in eighteen years. 

The Directors of Winona are largely Presbyterian, 
and it is the design of the Management to make this 
place the rallying-point of Presbyterianism for the 
whole country. By its constitution, a fourth of its 
income is devoted to Home Missions for the Presby- 
terian Church. When the Assembly was invited to 
come here a year ago there were those who suggested 
that it was a scheme to boom real estate. This sug- 
gestion was vigorously denied, and the denial has been 
repeated publicly and privately through the year and 
emphasized on every possible occasion during the last 
ten days. In the speeches asking fora return of the 
Assembly, at least once more and that next year, the 
denial that it was a speculative scheme was made 
from the platform of the Assembly by Thomas Kane, 
a Director of the Association. Dr, W. C. Gray, of 
The Interior, begged the commissioners to have the 
Assembly meet here in 1898 in order to help Winona 
out of its trouble; just what that trouble was he did 
notexplain. His address and Mr. Kane’s declaration 
that a refusal to come here would be of great injury 
to the Winona Management persuaded the commis- 
sioners and secured the prize. 

Winona has been a hospitable host. What the di- 
rectors lacked in the way of finished accommodation 


‘the first two or three days of the Assembly, they made 


up in their willingness to do everything possible for 
the comfort of their visitors; and so completely did 
they succeed in spite of the fact that a large number 
of the commissioners had to go to Warsaw, two miles 
distant, for their dinner and lodging, and others were 
obliged to sleep in the cottages on the grounds, 
where there had been no fires during the winter, that 
when the vote was taken for the next place of meet- 
ing, the Assembly decided by a two-thirds vote to re- 
turn to Winona., Philadelphia had sent a pressing 
invitation, but the democracy of the body was shown 
by the overwhelming vote in favor of this place. 

Of the six hundred commissioners not half a dozen 
have been before the Assembly in a way to impress 
themselves upon the body in any marked manner. 
The accepted leader has been Dr. John L. Withrow, 
the retiring Moderator. Having been a pastor for 
ten years in Philadelphia, another ten in Boston, and 
a third decade in Chicago, he has a wide personal ac- 
quaintance and is deservedly popular. As chairman 
of the Comnuittee on Bills and Overtures he has the 
opportunity of doing much to shape the legislation of 
the Church for many years tocome. An illustration 
of this statement is found in the fact that a special 
committee appointed last year to prepare a constitu- 
tional rule affecting the care and licensure of candi- 
dates for the ministry, dug up a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed ninety-one years ago, which the 
present Assembly has reaffirmed, and by which the 
education of theological students is left in the hands 
of the presbyteries, which are held responsible tor the 
teaching which they receive. It is entirely within 
reason to say that the Assembly to be held in Winona 
in the year 2000 will reaffirm some of the deliverances 
promulgated by the one held here in 1897. 

But it has been as a leader of men rather than as a 
legislator that Dr. Withrow has figured this year. 
His remarkable success as a Moderator last year, 
where he was able to blend the views of those who 
held divergent opinions, was attributed then to the 
fact that he was inthe Moderator’s chair and could 
extend discussion at pleasure, or by his wise decisions 
display that liberality which would satisfy those who 
were unable to see eye to eye. Placed in nomination 
by a strong Conservative at Saratoga, he endeared 
himself to men from every part of the Church until 
he was able to declare that there were no longer fac- 
tions inthe Church. The address of Dr. John R. 
Davies, of New York, in nominating Dr. Withrow, 
was a master-stroke for the peace and prosperity of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

Great as was Dr. Withrow’s influence at Saratoga, 
it has been shown in still greater degree at Winona. 
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Here he has been on the platform, not as chief but 
as brother presbyter. His kindest tones and his 
most charitable words were brought into requisition 
many times in his efforts to save the Presbyterian 
Building in New York. Heading the Committee of 
Eleven, with nine of the eleven behind him, he 
made a supreme effort and finally won all of the com- 
missioners who had been-inclined either to follow the 
lead of Thomas McDougall, or to insist upon a com- 
promise measure which, without censuring the 
Boards of Home and Foreign Missions for erecting 
the fine structure at Fifth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, would compel them to sell that edifice as soon 
as possible and return to humbler quarters either in 
the Lenox Homestead, eight blocks further south 
on Fifth Avenue, or in a new and less costly build- 
ing. 

The debate on the proposed sale of the building 
began with the first session of the Assembly after 
the Moderator was elected and continued almost in- 
cessantly for four days. At times it seemed as tho 
the majority report would be carried without much 
difficulty, especially as ex-President Harrison, ex- 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker, Samuel B. Huey, of 
Philadelphia, members of the committee, and Dr. 
Phraner, Dr. Spining and Dr. Allen, members of the 
Board of Home Missions enforced the position taken by 
the chairman that the Assembly should not stultify 
itself nor censure the splendid men on the Mission 
Boards, who had reported year by year the steps which 
they had taken in the purchase of the property and 
‘the construction of the Presbyterian Building, which 
is designed to be the home of Presbyterianism in 
New York. Again and again the Assembly has ap- 
iproved the work as it has proceeded. Against com- 
mittee-men and Board members appeared Thomas 
McDougall, who, in a carefully prepared paper, re- 
hearsed the successive steps of the Mission Boards 
-and the Assembly during the last ten years. No one 
has ever questioned the disinterestedness of Mr. Mc- 
Dougall, and his conclusions won not a few of the 
commissioners, who- believed that greater economy 
‘should be shown by the Mission Boards. A large 
middle class in the Assembly agreed with Mr. McDou- 
‘gall as to general policy, and with the majority of the 
committee as to what it was best to do under the cir- 
cumstances, viz., nothing. 

Day after day the debate went on, interrupted only 
by calls for dinner or the hour for the adjournment 
in the afternoon. For in this rural place dinner is 
served at noon, Sunday and week-day alike. Once 
only did Dr. Withrow ask to have a time set for the 
vote to be taken upon this report. An objection be- 
ing made he said that he was with the Assembly ‘‘un- 
til the snow flies’’ and they could talk until that time 
if they chose without further interruption from him. 
But at last the commissioners decided that those who 
had minds had concluded how to vote, and Dr. Wjth- 
tow was called upon for the closing speech. A sten- 
ographic report of his address, if one had been taken, 
would not place it among the classics of literature. 
One had to hear it to feel its power. The auditori- 
um was crowded. Every commissioner, like the 
other famous Six Hundred, was bent on doing 
his duty, regardless of consequences now or hereafter. 
The discussion had not lacked the unhappy feature of 
personality, but now all was forgotten save the deci- 
sion which would follow Dr. Withrow’s speech. 
Twice as many visitors as commissioners hung upon 
his-words. It was the supreme hour for the master 
of assemblies; for more than half an hour he held the 
great audience spellbound, now answering criticisms 
made by his colleague on the committee, now admin- 
istering just praise to the noble men on the Mission 
Boards, bringing in deftly the self-sacrificing spirit 
shown by John S. Kennedy and other wealthy men 
in New York, not forgetting a word of tribute to Miss 
Rachel L. Kennedy for whom Mr. McDougall had 
spoken, but, as Mr. Withrow showed, entirely without 
her authority for a whole year. 

The interest deepened as the hour came when the 
vote must be taken. The Moderator quietly whis- 
pered to the speaker that he had only two minutes 
left. In the hands of an orator much can be accom- 
plished in a hundred and twenty seconds, and Dr. 
Withrow made every last second tell. Assuming 
without fear of contradiction that he had the Assem- 
bly with him, altho there might be a small minority, 
he began to work not for a majority victory nor 
even for one which might justly be termed overwhelm- 
ing; but he strove with all the eloquence of which he 
is capable and with his great heart yearning for a 
united Church and for a decision which would for- 
ever banish suspicion from the mindsof any one in- 
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terested in the Presbyterian Church; he endeavored 
to prevent even a solitary vote in the minority. Peo- 
ple smiled as he made this suggestion that the rule 
should be followed in the Assembly. which was the 
custom in his church, that there should be no minor- 
ity votes recorded. He said that if a question of 
wickedness were involved he should be the last to ask 
the minority to keep silence; but where there was no 
such question of wickedness, he thought that it was 
not asking too much of the minority, if such there 
were, would refrain from voting. A smile starting from 
the platform spread tothe furthest gallery; but when 
the vote was taken and the minority were asked to 
stand up, not a man rose to his feet. One may call it 
hypnotism, the influence of mind over mind, the re- 
sult of a powerful speech, or by any other material or 
mental name that he chooses; but those who took part 
as principals or spectators in that memorable scene 
are pleased to term it a direct interposition of the 
Holy Spirit whose presence had been invoked so ear- 
nestly by men holding divergent views upon the ques- 
tions under review for so long a time. The Doxology 
was sung without being announced, and the Modera- 
tor turned to Dr. Withrow and asked him to lead the 
Assembly in prayer. It seemed more fitting, however, 
that this should be done by the Moderator himself, 
and those who were near Dr. Withrow saw that he 
was too nearly overcome with emotion to trust his 
voice at that moment. 

Having settled and settled finally the question of 
the New York Building, the Assembly adopted a rule 
regarding future legacies which shall come to the 
Boards without conditions expressed in terms, as Mrs. 
Stuart’s did, which will prevent them from being in- 
vested, as hers were, without direct authority from the 
Assembly. This action, suggested by Dr. Withrow, 
was primarily the concession made to those who felt 
that Mr. McDougall’s position was right. 

With the building problem disposed of the As- 
sembly made rapid strides in completing its work. 
For a year the work of the Home Board has been 
under investigation by a Special Committee, under 
the leadership of Dr. Kane, of Bloomington, Il]. The 
conclusion of the committee was that the Board 
should reorganize its methods of administration in 
the New York Office so as to dispose of one secretary, 
leaving one who should be held accountable to the 
Board for the conduct of the office, the committee 
believing, apparently, that bi-partisanship in Mission 
Boards in New York did not differ greatly from the 
same condition of affairs in the Police Board in that 
city; and the chairman assured the Assembly in an- 
swer to inquiries that at least one of the secretaries 
was willing that the change should be made. Only 
one member of the Home Board spoke on this part 
of the report, and Dr. Phraner said simply that the 
Board had decided not to express any opinion on this 
proposition, but were willing to be guided by the 
Assembly. With this non-resistance on the part of 
the officials and acquiescence on the part of one of 
the secretaries, the report, which might have occupied 
a day or more in its discussion in view of the radical 
changes proposed, was disposed of in less than an 
hour. Subsequently a Committee of Fifteen was ap- 
pointed to consider the question of Synodical Self- 
support which has disturbed the Board for agood 
while:and which is still a vexed question. 

Two or three men prominent in the political world 
have also been prominent at the Assembly. It is no 
slight honor for a religious body to have as active 
commissioners the Governor of the State whose 
guests they are and an ex-President and his ex-Post- 
master-General of the United States. Governor 
Mount, of Indiana, General Harrison and Mr. Wan- 
amaker have performed excellent service for the Pres- 
byterians in this Assembly, and have raised in the 
minds of many men the word ‘‘ politician.”’ 

Another leader in the Winona Assembly has been 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman, of Philadelphia, Mr. Wana- 
maker’s pastor. His address nominating Dr. Minton, 
of California, for the Moderatorship, his sermon on 
Sunday evening and his presentation of the Foreign 
Mission Report have given him a warm place in the 
hearts of all the commissioners. His beautiful spirit 
never showed to better advantage than it has at this 
time, and no man endeared himself more to the men 
on the Home and Foreign fields especially, than the 
pastor of the Bethany Church, of Philadelphia. 

Of the Moderator too much cannot be said. While 
not the leader that his predecessor is admitted to be, 
nor the parliamentarian that his rival for the modera- 
tor’s chair would have been, it has been felt from the 
time his name was first mentioned that he wasa man 
whom the Church honored justly by placing him in 
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the succession of noble men headed by Witherspoon, 
of Princeton and the Continental Congress. His 
missionary address on Sunday was a revelation to the 
commissioners, even to those whose’ lives had been 
spent west of the Rocky Mountains. His thrilling 
experiences, told inthe most modest manner, and his 
plea for the people of Alaska made with the record of 
forty years of splendid home missionary life behind 
it, will be aninspiration in the hundreds of churches 
where they will be repeated in the years to come by 
the commissioners and visitors who listened to them. 

The Boards of the Church have had a prosperous 
year in spite of the hard times, and some of them 
have closed without any debt. The-work of the 
women especially has been singularly fruitful. All 
know the Assembly of 1897 records onward steps in 
every direction. 


Winona AssemsB_y Grounps, EaGte Lake, Inp. 


FIFTH DAY, TUESDAY, MAY 25TH—MorNING 
SESSION. 


The report of the Standing Committee on the Board 
of Home Missions was read by Dr. John D. Hewitt, of 
Kansas. The Assembly adopted the recommendations, 
which included one calling upon the Church to wipe out 
the hundred-thousand-dollar debt which still rests upon 
the Board, and, in view of the evils of Mormonism in 
Utah and the surrounding States, that special efforts be 
made for aggressive movements in that part of the 
country. 

Dr. William C. Roberts, the Secretary of the Board, 
who is in attendance here and who has been criticised 
for accepting giits from John S. Kennedy while Secre- 
tary of the Board, made a strong speech, outlining the 
causes which produced the debt, the efforts made to re- 
duce it, and the outlook for the Board. 
was received with enthusiasm. 

The Judical Committee reported upon the appeal of 
A. P. Ketchum and twenty-one others, and a complaint 
of Dr. Robert Russell Booth and forty-four others, in- 
cluding the appellants against the Synod of New York. 
Colonel Ketchum and his associates being also com- 
plainants, withdrew their appeal. The committee made 
the following recommendation, after deciding that the 
complaint was in order and expressing the belief that 
the differences could be satisfactorily settled: 


His address 


“The answer of the General Assembly of 1895 to the 
Presbytery of New York declares that ‘obedience to the 
constitution of the Church is obligatory on all the presby- 
teries.’ The words ‘instruct’ and ‘ enjoin’ in this answer, 
reaffirmed and explained in 1896, are to be regarded as uni- 
versal in their application; and also, ‘ the right of the pres- 
bytery to determine the qualifications of candidates for li- 
censure,’ is a declaration applicable to all presbyteries 
alike. This Assembly emphasizes the fact that all the 
presbyteries of the Church are under one Constitution and 
that what is lawfulin one is lawful in all, and that what 
is unlawful in one is unlawful in all; and the presbyteries 
in the exercise and discharge of their rights and obliga- 
tions are subject to the constitutional powers of the 
higher judicatories.”’ 


FIFTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The auditorium was well filled at 2:30 when the re- 
port of the Committee on the Presbyterian Building 
came up for final action. After two or three brief ad- 
dresses, Dr. Withrow, chairman of the committee, took 
the floor to make the closing speech. He said that Dr. 
Gray, of Zhe /nterior, had asked him what he would do 
if his wife were ill and ten physicians agreed upon a 
certain course of treatment and the eleventh one called 
in should prescribe a different course. To this he had 
replied that it would depend very much upon his regard 
for his wife. Ifhe did not love her he would follow the 
one; if he did love her he would do what the ten phy- 
sicians said. Dr. Withrow paid a high tribute to his 
associates on the committee and asked the commis- 
sioners to adopt their report by a great and splendid 
vote,and if possible, unanimously. His statement that 
Miss Rachel L. Kennedy had saidthat for a whole year 
Mr. McDougall had had no authority to act for her and 
that she did not intend to do anything further in regard 
to the new building was heartily applauded. He suggest- 
ed in conclusion that if the Assembly would lay Mr. 
McDougall’s report on the table and adopt the majority 
report there would be great joy in the 
Church. 

Dr. S.C. Logan, who had presented one of the com- 
promise resolutions as a substitute for the minority 
report, moved that that report and all the substitutes 
which had been offered lie on the table; not a dozen men 
voted in the negative. Then Dr. Withrow requested 
all who could not agree with the majority, if there 
were any such, to refrain from voting, and the majority 
report was adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 

The Doxology was sung, and a prayer of thanksgiving 
offered by Dr. Jackson. On motionof Mr. Wanamaker, 
the following resolution was adopted unanimously: 


Presbyterian 


“« Resolved, That the thanks of the General Assembly are 
hereby tendered to Miss Rachel L. Kennedy, Mr. John S. 
Kennedy and the laymen on the Boards of Home and For- 
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eign Missions for their gifts and self-sacrificing services in 
the cause of missions."’ 

Dr. Withrow showed a spirit of concession by propos- 
a rule which will affect legacies in the future coming to 
the Boards of thé Church. It was adopted as follows: 


“ When any Board receives a legacy the use of which is 
not indicated in the will of the testator, the funds shall 
either be used for current work or shall be invested in ac- 
cordance with the laws providing for the care of trust funds 
in the State where the Board is located. But if not used, 
they shall be held until the General Assembly approves of 
some different use of them which the Board may propose 
to make.”’ 

The second order of the afternoon was the report of 
the Special Committee on the Board of Home Missions. 
Dr. W. P. Kane, of Bloomington, Ill., chairman of the 
committee, explained one or two items in the report 
which he said had been misunderstood. At his sugges- 
tion the last resolution, relating to presbyteries and syn- 
ods desiring to support and control their own home 
mission work, was referred to the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures. The following resolutions were adopted 
with few dissenting votes: 


“ Resolved, 1. That the Board of Home Missions be di- 
rected to so reorganize its methods of administration that 
the executive work shall be placed in charge of one Secre- 
tary, with whatever assistants may be necessary, and that 
he be accountable to the Board for its faithful and efficient 
management. 

‘** Resolved, 2. That the Board be directed to make, at the 
beginning of each fiscal year, an estimate of the probable 
income for the ensuing year, by taking the average amount 
received from legacies, church offerings and all other 
sources, for a period of preceding years; and that the sum 
thus obtained shall be considered the available amount for 
the work of the Board during the ensuing year. 

“* Resolved, 3. That the policy of the Board shall be to 
avoid debt. Where debt has been unavoidably incurred, 
then allowance shall be made for the payment of the debt, 
as far as possible, during the ensuing year, out of the esti- 
mated receipts. 

“* Resolved, 4. That the proposed consolidation of the 
treasurerships in the cities of New York and Philadelphia 
is inexpedient.”’ 

The first two resolutions provoked some discussion, 
but not much, considering the radical changes con- 
tained inthem. When the question was raised as to 
whether the secretaries of the Board approved having 
only one in the New York office, Dr. Phraner, repre- 
senting the Board, said that his associates would obey 
the wish of the Assembly, and Dr. Kane said that Dr. 
Roberts gave the recommendation his cordial approval. 

In the evening Dr. Hall, who had been an interested 
spectator during the day, presided at the popular meet- 
ing held in the interest of the Home Board, of which he 
is President. 


SIXTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 
SESSION. 


26 — MoRNING 


The committee appointed by the last Assembly in 
reference tothe powers of the General Assembly and 
the presbyteries in the matter of the reception and 
licensure of candidates for the Gospel ministry, re- 
ported against a constitutional rule which it was thought 
at Saratoga might be necessary before the question of 
the care and licensure of candidates for the ministry 
could be satisfactorily settled. The report, which 
closed with two resolutions which were adopted, one in 
which the General Assembly expressed its confidence 
in the sufficiency of the constitution as it now is and an- 
other in which the Assembly, ‘‘in view of the extreme 
importance of safeguarding the polity and doctrine of 
our Church,” affirmed as applicable to all theological 
students, the deliverance made by the General Assem- 
bly of 1806 concerning students who received aid from 
presbyteries, viz.: that the presbyteries inspect their 
education ‘‘ during the course of their theological 
studies, choosing for them such schools, seminaries and 
teachers as they may judge most proper and advanta- 
geous, so as eventually to bring them into the ministry 
well furnished for their work.” 

A report was heard in behalf of the delegates from 
the Assembly to the sixth General Council of the Alli- 
ance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world 
holding the Presbyterian System. General Ralph E. 
Prime made the report, which was in part as follows: 


“It ought to be stated that our Church was honored at 
that Council by the choice of the Rev. Dr. William H. Rob- 
erts, who is the Stated Clerk of this General Assembly, and 
was one oi the delegates to the Council, to be President of 
the Alliance,and his opening address was the keynote of the 
great meeting. In the nature of things, with so many 
churches connected with the Alliance on each side of the 
Atlantic,this honor of the choice of one of our own delegates 
as the President of the Council, can only occur once in a 
great many years; and to preside over the Alliance of all the 
Presbyterians in the world, is one to be gratefully recog- 
nized by the Church which was honored by the choice of 
one of its own representatives to fill that position. It goes 


without saying in our Church, wheré Dr. Roberts is so well 
known, that the honors were borne with dignity and in a 
manner that reflected not only credit upon himself but on 
those whom he represented. : 
“The Seventh General Council of the Alliance will be 
held in the City of Washington, D. C., in September, 189, 
in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of that city, 
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pursuant to the invitation of the church session of that 
Church, and also of the Presbytery of Washington City, 
and to that Council it will be the privilege of this Church 
to send its delegates.” 

The Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman presented the re- 
port of the Standing Committee of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Altho a debt of nearly a hundred thousand 
dollars was reported,the outlook for the Board is bright, 
the chairman said. The fields are literally ‘‘white to the 
harvest.” Thisis especially true of Korea. The Rev. 
Dr. F. F. Ellinwood spoke in behalf of the Board and 
was followed by several men from the field whose 
earnest words, backed by faithful service abroad, made 
a deep impression upon the commissioners, and before a 
vote was taken, at Dr. Chapman’s suggestion, six or 
eight brief prayers were offered. The Assembly passed 
a resolution urging the churches and Sunday-schools 
not to give their money to outsiders, even tho they are 
members of native churches and present strong pleas. 
The Board of the Church is carrying on so many lines 
of activity that gifts designed for any purpose, almost, 
will find the desired channel if sent to the Board. 


SIXTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first order of the afternoon was the report of the 
Standing Committee on the Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work. The Chairman, James Yereance, 
of New York, had everything to praise and nothing to 
criticise in the work of this Board. Its business meth- 
ods were thoroughly appreciated by his’business mind. 
The Board which has no debts, and has never had one, 
and which Dr. Craven, its Secretary, declares will never 
have one, would naturally find approval in an Assembly 
where almost every Board reports a debt. 

For five years the Assembly has had a Standing Com- 
mittee on Church Temporalities. This afternoon, 
through its chairman, Dr. John Fox, of Brooklyn, its 
final report was read and two overtures were ordered 
sent to the presbyteries and.a recommendation to the 
synods. The following are the overtures: 

“(I.) Shall the Form of Government, Chapter IX, be 
amended by adding as follows: 

‘‘SECTION 7. Subject to the provisions of the Directory 
for Worship, the Session shall have and exercise exclusive 
authority over the worship of a congregation, including 
the musical service; and shall determine the times and 
plaees of preaching the Word and of all other religious 
services. They shall also have exclusive authority over 
the uses to which the church buildings may be put, but 
may temporarily delegate the determination of such uses to 
the body having management of the temporal affairs of the 
church, subject to the superior authority and direction of 
the Session. 

“(II.) Shall the Form of Government, Chapter VI, be 
amended so as to read as follows: 


“CHAPTER VI. 
‘‘Or DEACONS AND OF TEMPORAL AFFAIRS. 

“SECTION 1. The Scriptures clearly point out deacons as 
distinct officers in the Church, whose business it is to take 
care of the poor, and to distribute among them the collec- 
tions which may be raised for their use. To the deacons, 
or to them in conjunction with the Session, ought ordi- 
narily to be committed the management of the temporal 
affairs of the Church whenever permitted by the law of the 
State, and, in their management of such temporal affairs, 
the deacons, or the deacons and Session, are to be subject 
to the direction of the congregation. 

‘**SEc. 2. Where, by reason ot the provisions of the law of 
any State, or of the terms of any deed or will or other writ- 
ing; or where, by reason of the action of any congrega- 
tion, the management of the temporal affairs of a church 
shall be committed to trustees, such management shall be 
subject to the control of the Session over the uses to which 
the church building may be put, and, in other matters, 
subject tothe control and direction of the congregation. 
Such trustees ought ordinarily to be chosen from the com- 
municant members of the church. 

‘Sec. 3. The rights and duties herein specified, and the 
powers thus conferred, are to be construed in harmony 
with all the powers vested in the judicatories of the Church 
tor the maintenance of its spiritual government.” 

The following resoJution in reference to the safe- 
guarding of property was adopted, having been offered 
by General Prime : 

“‘ Resolved, That the several synods. be and are hereby 
recommended to consider and examine, and, if deemed ad- 
visable and practicable, to prepare, adopt and set forth for 
use in each respective State and Territory such form of 
charter of the Presbyterian Church, and such provisions 
to be inserted in wills and also in deeds of land to the 
Presbyterian Church as will safeguard and secure the 
property of our churches to the denomination, and in ac- 
cordance with the Form of Government of the Presbyte- 
rian Church.” : 

SEVENTH DAY, THURSDAY, MAY 27TH—Morn- 
ING SESSION. 


The subject of the devotional exercises was ‘‘ Sab- 
bath Observance”’ by vote of the Assembly, and by the 
same vote the Rev. Dr. I. N. Hathaway, Secretary of 
the Sabbath Obsevance Committee, was appointed 
leader of the half-hour service with which the Assem- 
bly began its day’s work. 

Among the recommendations reported by the Com- 
mittee on Bills and Overtures and adopted by the As- 
sembly was one reiterating the hearty readiness of the 
Assembly to take active steps toward organic union 
with the Southern Assembly ‘‘as soon as the Lord in 
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his providence shall open the way.’”’ Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, Dr. W. H. Roberts, Dr. W. E. Moore, Dr. Wallace 
Radcliffe, Dr. William L. McEwan, Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, Alexander McDonald, Samuel B. Huey and 
Ralph E. Prime were appointed representatives of the 
Assembly to the Seventh General Council of the Alli- 
ance of the Reformed Churches throughout the world, 
holding the Presbyterian system, which is to meet in 
Washington in two years; and they were empowered to 
name the remainder of the-delegation to which this 
Church will be entitled in that Council. The following 
answer was given to memorials on the subject of purity 
in literature and art: 


“That the General Assembly has learned with profound 
satisfaction that the National Editorial Association and 
the National Republican Association, as well as other State 
press associations, have expressed their sympathy with the 
woman’s movement for the promotion of purity in litera- 
ture and art, as tending to maintain a Christian standard 
of morality in society; and they have pledged their associ- 
ations to make the press one of the best friends of humanity 
by refusing space to all impure advertisements, and by ex- 
cluding from their publications all that alloys the truth and 
hardens the conscience. 

‘“‘The General Assembly desires the religious papers en- 
joying Presbyterian patronage to give a wide circulation 
to this pledge of the secular press; and advises all Chris- 
tian families and readers to give the favor of their patron- 
age to those papers and periodicals which honor this 
pledge by excluding all questionable advertisements and 
immodest serials, and which refrain from Sabbath edi- 
tions.” 


The following resolution was adopted concerning 
the appointment of a Committee to consider various 
plans on Synodical Home Missions: 


“That a committee of fifteen be appointed by the Mod- 
erator, upon which there shall be at least one representa- 
tive of every Synodical Plan now in operation, and one of 
the Home Board, and the balance representative of the 
remaining Home Missionary interests of the country at 
large, which committee shall examine the whole subject so 
as to report to the next Assembly defining general princi- 
ples and formulating general methods, if possible, to har- 
monize and unify the various plans of synodical self-sup- 
port.” 


On the report of Governor James A. Mount, of this 
State, the Assembly decided to observe the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Westminster Standards on May 26th, 1898, and a com- 
mittee of nine was ordered to prepare for the observ- 
ance of the anniversary. The Assembly also recom- 
mended tothe synods, presbyteries and churches to ob- 
serve at some time during the year the anniversary of 
the adoption ‘‘of these great standards of faith and 
practice which have been so inestimable a blessing alike 
to the churches and to the world.” 


The Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies was: 
brought before the Assembly by the report of the 
Standing Committee, read by Dr. Duncan Brown, of Mis- 
souri. Dr. Brown, Dr. Ray, the Secretary of the Board, 
and Dr. Parkhill, of the Occidental College, spoke in 
behalf of the cause for which this Board stands. 


SEVENTH DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The venerable Dr. Whitworth, of Washington, for 
half a century a home missionary, read the report of the 
Standing Committee on Church Erection, which was 
adopted, after brief addresses by Dr. Whitworth and Dr. 
E. N. White, the Secretary of the Board. 

After listening to invitations from Minneapolis, Phil- 
adelphia and Winona, the commissioners by a vote of 
three to one decided to hold the next Assembly here. 

In the evening a popular meeting was held at which 
Mr. Wanamaker presided, and Dr. John H. Barrows 
spoke on India and his recent course of lectures in that 
country. 


EIGHTH DAY, FripAy MAy 28th—MornInG SESSION. 


Dr. Jackson having received an order from Washing- 
ton to return as early as possible, extra pressure was 
put on to-day,and the Assembly adjourned at 11:30 P.M., 
making a shorter session than has been held in the 
last eighteen years. A great many committees report- 
ed, including the Standing Committee on Theological 
Seminaries. -Three seminaries, Omaha, Dubuque and 
Lincoln, have satisfied the demand made by the General 
Assembly regarding seminary control. McCormick, 
Lane, Auburn and Newark have declined to accept the 
terms presented by the Assembly. After considerable 
discussion regarding Seminary Rule, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


“* Resolved, That this Assembly accepts as sincere the re- 
peated, positive and explicit written declarations of the 
above-named seminaries, that they are loyal to the Church 
and that their teachings and properties are, in their judg- 
ment, fully safeguarded to the General Assembly; but if at 
any time in the future these seminaries should find that the 
changes could be made in their respective charters as the 
General Assembly has desired, it will be gratifying to the 
whole Church to have such changes made.”’ 


The requisite number of presbyteries having adopted 
the Constitutional Rule regarding candidates for licen- 
sure, who are to be examined hereafter in the English 
Bible, the rule was ordered appended to the Constitution. 
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FRIDAY—AFTERNOON SEsSION. 


The chief topic up was the report of the Committee 
on Temperance, A number of presbyteries had asked 
the Assembly to take action in regard to the use of 
wine at the banquet given by the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton University at the Sesqui-Centennial celebra- 
tion last fall. These had all been handed to the Committee 
on Temperance, which reported strong general resolu- 
tions, but said that as the Assembly had no authority 
over Princeton University no action should be taken. 
This did not satisfy some of the temperance men, and 
there was a lively discussion. Dr. Duncan Brown, of 
Missouri, offered an amendment expressing the regret 
of the Assembly, but taking no action, because the col- 
lege was not in official connection with the Assembly. 
It was also said that the friends of 


temperance 
had done all they could 


to prevent wine on the 
table, but were unable. Then came the question: 
‘*Who did it?’ Dr. Birch, of this city, said that the 
presbyteries had no right to try to whip Princeton 
University over the shoulders of the Assembly; that 
the way for them to reach the clergymen in the Prince- 
ton faculty was through the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick. Onthis a representative of the Presbytery of 
Monmouth said that the question had been before that 
presbytery, and it had been decided that the dinner was 
a private affair over which the Presbytery had no con- 
trol and the Presbyterian Church no jurisdiction. 
There were various criticisms of the Presbyteries for 
sending overtures founded upon rumors, which brought 
out the presentation of a menu card announcing the 
wines. President Chalmers Martyn, of Princeton, said 
that the faculty were grieved that wine had been 
served, but two principles should be kept in mind; one 
is that people should keep their hands off matters with 
which they had no concern, and the other is ‘‘itis not 
good policy to proclaim family troubles in public, and, 
therefore, the less said about the Princeton matter the 
sooner mended.’’ The matter was closed by the report 
of the committee being accepted, and the whole question 
was finally laid upon the table. 
FRIDAY—EVENING SEssIoNn. 


The Young People’s Societies were commended for 
the great good which they have accomplished and were 
bidden God-speed for the coming year. 

The Moderator appointed the following Committees: 
Committee of Fifteen to harmonize Synodical Mission 
Work: Ministers—John L. Withrow, W. H. Logan, John 
Dixon, William P. Kane, J. S. McIntosh, J. McCluskey 
Blaney, George L. Spining, J. McC. Holmes, D. S. Tap- 
pan and S. J. Niccolls; Elders—James A. Mount, C. E, 
Vanderberg, Judge Lane and John B. Minnis. 

Committee of Nine to prepare for the Sesqui-centen- 
nial of the Adoption of the Westminster Standards: 
Ministers—Sheldon Jackson, William H. Roberts, W. 
E. Moore, J. D. Witherspoon and S. W. Dana; Elders— 
George Duncan, William C. Gray, Judge Peale and Dar- 
win R. James. 

After the usual vote of thanks, offered by Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, of New York, and congratulatory speeches, 
the Assembly adjourned at 11:30 P.M., to meet in 
Winona, on the third Thursday of May, 1898. 








The Baptist Anniversaries. 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 
SECOND WEEK. 


LET us take first a few figures for comparison, setting 
forth the principal operations of the several societies. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society ex- 
pended during the year $360,117.78. It employed 1,064 
missionaries, who supplied 1,775 churches and out- 
stations; they also organized 137 new churches, bap- 
tized 4,916 persons, and built 91 houses of worship. Of 
the missionaries, 462 labored among Americans, and 602 
among foreigners, including Germans, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Danes, French, Poles, Bohemians, Welsh, Portu- 
guese, Finns, Italians, Mexicans, Indians, Negroes, 
Chinese, Jews and Armenians. There are among the 
Negroes 13 schools for higher and 16 for secondary edu- 
cation, with 5,079 pupils and 252 teachers, of whom 121 
are Negroes; the total cost of the schools was $108,- 
869.75, of which the Negroes themselves contributed 
$13,625.55, ard $10,000 was from the John F. Slater 
fund. There are 4schools for the Indians, on which the 
Society spent $9,314, with additional sums by the In- 
dians. Schools for Chinese, Mexicans and Mormons 
cost $7,330. The net debt of the Society is $148,829.59. 
The permanent trust funds amount to $389,166.09; con- 
ditional and annuity funds, $363,537.10. 

The American Baptist Publication Society received in 
its business department, from sales of merchandise, in- 
cluding more than 38,500,000 copies of its Sunday-school 
periodicals, $607,396.86, an increase of $48,806.53 over 
the previous year; $11,595.02 was received from rents, 
interest, etc. In the missionary department, to be spent 
upon colportage, mission Sunday-schools, Bible distri- 
bution, gifts of books, tracts, etc., through its 98 mis- 
sionaries, $117,560.83 was received. A debt in this de- 
partinent of $14,316.84 has been reduced to $11,374.24, 
and it is expected that it will be wholly extinguished 
during the current year without special effort. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The American Baptist Missionary Union has 86 mis- 
sionary stations in Asia (Burma, Assami, India, China, 
Japan) and 11in Africa; 1,026 out-stations; 452 mission- 
aries; I,105 native preachers; 590 Bible women and 
other helpers; 853 churches, of which 524 are self-sup- 
porting; 99,564 members of native churches, with 5,174 
baptized in 1896. In Europe (Sweden, Germany, Rus- 
sia, Finland, Denmark, Norway, France, Spain) aid has 
been given to 967 churches, with 1,233 preachers; there 
are 100,672 communicants, of whom 6,551 were baptized 
in 1896. Contributions from churches in heathen lands 
were $51,462; from churches in Europe, $308,201. The 
permanent invested funds of the Missionary Union 
amount fo $774,619.98, including $260,689.54 in annuity 
bond accounts. The receipts from all sources and for 


all purposes during the past year were $452,061.89; total — 


expenditures, $744,783.21; net debt, April rst, 1897, 
$292,721.32. 

Those debts, aggregating nearly half a million of dol- 
lars, are ugly and stubborn facts that will not grow 
more comely by dwelling upon them. It is easy to be 
encouraged and grateful for successes at home and 
abroad, for increased numbers of converts of churches, 
of schools, for growth in Christian character and effi- 
ciency, and for the gradual establishment of native 
agencies that are to make every church in heathendom a 
center of evangelizing influences and forces, until 
heathendom itself shall become Christendom. It is 
also easy to admit that the debts themselves are in some 
definite sense a proof that God has prospered our mis- 
sion work beyond our expectation and preparation, and 
that our giving has not kept pace with his multiplica- 
tion of opportunities. But such considerations, inspir- 
ing and exalting as they are, will not of themselves pay 
the debts, and the debts must be paid. 

This conviction, which could not be evaded, and 
which no Christian man wishes to evade, gave rise to 
the Commission on Systematic Christian Beneficence. 
This Commission, in the first year of its history, has 
done excellent service; but it is just in its beginning. 
It is organizing itself in the State conventions of the de- 
nomination, in the district associations, in the local 
churches, and thus reaching the individual members. 
It wasan hour for holy enthusiasm and spiritual joy when 
it was announced, on Saturday, May 22d, in the pres- 
ence of the large congregation of expectant and sympa- 
thetic hearers, that of the $240,000 needed to meet the 
conditions of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s most generous 
proposition, more than $206,000 had been subscribed. 
‘*Praise God from whom all blessings flow’’ was in 
everybody’s heart, and spontaneously uttered itself ina 
great volume of song. 

But, the debt being provided for, and it will be all 
pledged before July 1st, and paid before October Ist, 
what then? The receipts must be increased, or the ex- 
penditures diminished, for an enlargement or continu- 
ance of debts, as a permanent policy, cannot be regard- 
ed as possible or thinkable. Hence the new Commis- 
sion has agreat work before it, to educate the pastors 
and churches into systematic methods of planning their 
benevolence and giving their contributions, so that 
there may be the largest results, not spasmodically at 
the close of the year, but regularly through all the 
months, that the societies may know what toexpect and 
make their schedules accordingly. The hindrance to 
the work, and the suffering to the missionary, which 
come from deferred gifts and unkept pledges, are only 
known to the lonely and sore hearts that have passed 
through the experience. The Commission, therefore, 
has its duty well defined before it, and it expects to 
give five years, if necessary, or even ten years, to the 
getting of its methods fully inaugurated and estab- 
lished in the churches. With an intelligent and enter- 
prising Christian people its success must be certain. 

But the Societies must readjust their operations to 
the changing conditions. It is proposed to deal some- 
what heroically, if need be, with the problems before 
them. One suggestion is to make the average of con_ 
tributions for the five preceding years the basis of ap- 
propriations for the following year. Both ends of the 
problem will be investigated and dealt with, increasing 
the gifts of the churches, and readapting the activities 
in the fields to their greatly modified environment. As 
we have already said, the United States is not, in very 
many important features, the country it was thirty years 
ago; but Europe, with its resistless tendencies toward 
democratic institutions, shows even greater transforma- 
tions, and Asia, with the English in India; and with 
Russia pushing her way through Siberia and China to 
the sea of Japan, is most startling of all in restlessness 
and coming developments. Bombay has the finest rail- 
way depot in the world, and the large cities of the Ori- 
ent—Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, Shanghai, Canton, 
Yokohama, and many others—are as much world-cen- 
ters as New York or London. All these matters, and 
others like them, have their bearing on the missionary 
question. Of all men in the world, the missionary and 
the missionary secretary must watch the discussion of 
diplomatists and political cabinets, and the changes that 
come over the map of the globe; for tho nations rage in 

war and rulers take counsel together for dynastic ag- 
grandizement, the thought and purpose of God are that 
all things are helping forward the advance and triumph 
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of hiskingdom. The impending crisis in the Pamirs’ 
the ‘‘ roof of the world,” where China, Russia and An- 
glo-India meet, has a vital missionary significance. 
Hence the call, as Dr. N. E. Wood expressed it in his 
sermon before the Missionary Union, for ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Statesmanship.” Hence the request to Dr. Duncan, 
the foreign secretary, for a comprehensive statement 
next year of the modifications of missionary policy de- 
manded by the new order of things ‘nthe world in 
which we are now living. 

Closely connected with this aspect of the case—indeed, 
an essential part of it—is the question of self-support- 
ing native churches. Of the 837 native Baptist 
churches in Asia, 512 are self-supporting, and of these 
441 are in Burma, where only 44 are not self-support- 
ing. This is the oldest field of the Missionary Union. 
The first stations dating from 1813, tho many of the 
twenty-five stations now existing have been set up with- 
in the last ten years. This report is very gratifying, 
for self-support means a development in Christian char- 


.acter and culture that demands what we regard as the 


primary factors of Christian society in the home, the 
school, religious philanthropy and civil relations. 
These churches are centers of evangelizing activity, and 


. are doing genuine jhome mission work in the less fa- . 


vored regions around and beyond them. At several of 
the older stations, especially among the Karens, all the 
churches are self-supporting. 

The great principle here enunciated will be more thor- 
oughly applied in the United States as well as in Asia 
and Africa. The vexatious problem of the spiritual and 
mental training and elevation of the 8,000,000 of Ne- 
groes among us is far from solved. Its solution must 
be sought along these lines. President Whitman pre- 
sented a strong report on educational work in the 
schools for the Negroes—academic, 
fessional. 


industrial, pro- 
The Negro, with many amiable and admir- 
able qualities, seems lacking in the power of initiative 
and self-direction. But he will learn, as others haveand 
must, from his own failures. Thus only can victories 
come which are worth achieving. The same is true 
with the Indian and with the Asiatic and European im- 
migrant in America. 

The sublime missionary problem of the world is, there- 
fore, one in-all essential respects, as the missionary 
command for the world is one. Here is enough to 
strengthen the faith, stimulate the hope, and fire the 
zeal of all who believe in the oneness of the race and the 
oneness of salvation for all mankind. Very significantly 
it was asked that the co-operation between the home and 
foreign societies which had been so fruitful and blessed 
in providing for the debts, should be prosecuted fur- 
ther and in other directions, if found practicable. Co- 
operation, a larger view, readjustment, intelligent con- 
secration were the closing and inspiring words of these 
most successful anniversaries. Let them be re-echoed 
everywhere. 


PittssurG, PENN. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND, D.D. 


The special Committee of Seven, appointed a yearago 
by the American Baptist Home Mission Society, to report 
upon Education and upon the Society’s schools for the 
colored at the South (Pres. B. L. Whitman, Columbian 
University, chairman), made a report at Pittsburg, 
which, after a discussion occupying nearly the whole 
of a forenoon, was unanimously and heartily adopted. 
The report recommends some consolidation of the work 
by the removal of Wayland Seminary from Washington 
to Richmond, and by making each of five points a center 
of educational work, and building up at each of these 
as rapidly as possible an institution of high character, 
namely, Richmond, Raleigh, Atlanta, Nashville, and 
Marshall, Tex. The school at Columbia is to be 
raised tothe rank of a first-class academy, and the other 
schools as rapidly as possible are to be made intro- 
ductory to the five higher schools. 

As to the character of the education to be imparted 
and the subjects to be pursued, the Committee says: 


The first attention should be givento the English lan- 
guage and literature. The pupils should acquire a large 
acquaintance with the literature of our tongue, beginning 
with the simpler forms, and advancing until they love to 
read that which is best and highest, cultivating in them- 
selves, while learning to read, a taste for the very best lit- 
erature, such a taste as would recognize it at once when 
found, and by the law of exclusion would give them a very 
decided and positive distaste for such literature as is not 
good, whether in substance or torm. They should be so 
taught and trained that they cannot with pleasure read a 
poorly written book on any subject. They should read 
aloud, and should recite, cultivating a perfect enunciation 
and expression, and correcting all slouchiness of pronuncia- 
tion. They should learn to speak and write English with 
clearness and force. 

They should be saturated with the English Bible; they 
should, in large part, get their morals and theology from 
this Book. We might well discard abstract theology, and 
have its place taken by a theology drawn wholly from the 
Bible, making Jesus Christ the Lord and Master in theolo- 
gy and in morals. 

History should be given special emphasis, particularly 
the history of America, and of those countries from which 
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the people of America originally came, and on whose insti- 
tutions our own are largely modeled. Much pains should 
be taken in the teaching of the nature of our Government, 
the Constitution of the United States, and the duties of 
citizenship. They should be made thoroughly familiar 
with the lives of our heroes and patriots, and of other men 
and women prominent in our civil, industrial and religious 
history. 

In the study of political economy, the students would re- 
ceive a certain education hardly to be acquired in any other 
way. They would learn the laws of production, of profit 
and loss, of labor as the source of wealth, of the dignity of 
labor as the foundation of civilization. They would learn 
the immorality of laziness, of idleness and of living on the 
labor of others. The whole subject of political economy 
would be anexcellent discipline for a man not much in- 
clined to work, z 

The large study of civics is peculiarly demanded by the 
fact that these people are citizens and voters, and that 
they will increasingly be called to pass upon questions of 
currency, taxes and administration. Well for the Repub- 
lic if the friends of honesty and of wise government shall 
find allies in those who will be the leaders of thought 
among the millions of colored citizens. : 

Special attention should be given in all the schools to in- 
dustrial training. This, in connection with the study of 
political economy, is of utmost importance. The two 

, Should go hand in hand. When the colored citizen can de- 
monstrate his usefulness as a member of society his rise to 
a higher plane of liberty and independence is assured. In- 
dustrial training will help students to appreciate the dig- 
nity and nobility of manual labor; will make them self- 
reliant, competent to lay out work for others, to oversee 
the erection of a dwelling-house, a schoolhouse, a meet- 
ing-house; will make them industrial leaders, and in a mod- 
est way capitalists, enabling them to own a house, a farm, 
working with the hands inthe intervals of preaching or 
teaching; and all this not for themselves alone—they 
should never lose sight of the idea of service, that he 
who would be first must become the servant of all. 

The course should include arithmetic, algebra and other 
mathematics as the pupils are able to receive it; also the 
natural sciences (as far as possible by laboratory method) 
including such branches as botany, zoology, chemistry, 
physiology, hygiene, sanitation, etc., for their practical 
value, and also with a view to exercising the scholar’s 
power of observation and classification,and making him 
an original investigator—the highest aim of education. 

There should be physical culture; the pupils should be 
taught to breathe, to walk erect, to use their arms; some- 
thing ofa military drill would not be amiss. 

At each of these centers special stress should be placed 
on a practical preparation of both men and women for 
efficient religious work and upon the preparation of preach- 
ers for the practical duties of the pastorate. 

We would give them the very best education that the 
present advancement of educational science and their own 
capacity and our means render possible. We are not re- 
sponsible for doing what is beyond our power; but up to the 
limits of our power we believe that the highest attainable 
is the will of God. 

Having made this provision for general culture, it would 
be well to afford facilities at each of the great centers for 
special pursuits, utilizing for this purpose what has already 
been done. For example, at Richmond, where our one theo- 
logical seminarv is located, special opportunities could be 
offered for a full theological training, and possibly for the 
pursuit of a full collegecourse. . . . 

Our suggestions and recommendations are simply a 
slight advance on the existing state of things in some of 
these schools, and quite within the realm of the practica- 
ble. It should also be noticed that this proposed plan of 
co-ordination and consolidation isin the direction of econ- 
omy as wellas of efficiency. Cost of administration will be 
reduced, the duplication of special work will be avoided, 
and the same equipment will serve the necessity of a much 
larger body of students. The better we make our schools, 
the more strongly they will commend themselves to the 
judgment of our people and the more successfully can we 
appeal for funds with which to enlarge our work. 





Southern Presbyterian Assembly. 


BY C. R. HEMPHILL, D.D., EX-MODERATOR. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States met on the twentieth of May in the 
First Presbyterian Church, of Charlotte, N. C. Seldom, 
if ever, has this body had a more telightful meeting. 
Charlotte is a beautiful city of 20,000 people, situated in 
Mecklenburg County, which with its nearly forty Pres- 
byterian churches lays claim to being the most solidly 
Presbyterian community in the United States. On the 
day the Assembly convened the citizens were celebrating 
the 112d anniversary of the adoption of the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence, which was framed by 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. 

In addition to the members of the Assembly to the 
number of 180, more or less, there was present a large 
number of visitors,among whom were included many 
men of prominence. It was remarked that of the nine- 
teen moderators of the Assembly still living twelve were 
in attendance. On the day preceding the convening of 
the Assembly professors from the four theological insti- 
tutions of the Church held a conference, in which sev- 
eral questions relating to theological education were 
fully and ably discussed. Action wastaken with a view 
to securing a year’s study of Hebrew in the colleges on 
_ the part of theological students, and more thorough ex- 
aminations and a higher grade for graduation in the 
seminaties were recommended. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


This year is the 250th anniversary of the completion 
by the Westminster Assembly of the Westminster 
Standards, and throughout the Southern Presbyterian 
Church the year has been signalized by the delivery of 
addresses in churches and before presbyteries. Order 
was taken by the last General Assembly to have a fitting 
commemoration of the event at this meeting of the 
highest court of the Church. From day to day chosen 
speakers, eleven in number, have delivered addresses, 
in which the origin, characteristics, and influence of 
these symbols of doctrine have received thorough and 
appreciative treatment. 

The addresses have been of a high order, and when 
gathered into a volume will set forth the attitude of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church toward supposed 
improvements in theology. Revision of the Standards 
or a shorter creed found no advocate among the speak- 
ers. 

In opening the proceedings of the Assembly R. Q. 
Mallard, D.D., preached an excellent sermon from 
Numbers 10: 35, 36, drawing from his text the lessons 
of international fellowship, a proper denominational- 
ism, and a right individualism. G. T. Goetchius, D.D., 
of Rome, Ga., was elected Moderator, and has proved a 
firm and impartial presiding officer. 

From the reports of the several executive committees 
charged with the management of the benevolent enter- 
prises of the Church, it appears that a healthy progress 
marks the history of the last ecclesiastical year. No 
debt rests upon any of the committees, and the contri- 
butions attest the fidelity and liberality of the Church 
in the face of much financial depression. 

Among the subjects which have come before the As- 
sembly, probably none has enlisted more interest than 
the work among the colored people. During the past 
year the Rev. O. B. Wilson, one of our white ministers, 
has spent much time as an evangelist among the colored 
people under the direction of the Assembly’s Committee 
on Colored Evangelization. He made a stirring ad- 
dress before the Assembly, and was followed by the 
Rev. E. W. Williams, a colored Presbyterian minister 
of South Carolina, who presented a powerful plea for 
his people. He expressed very decidedly the judgment 
that the Presbyterians among his people should be con- 
Stituted a distinct body. It is likely that measures will 
be taken to carry out this object, and the Assembly de- 
clared its sympathy with the plan, gave its consent to 
the uniting of its colored members with the proposed 
organization, and added the assurance of continued 
sympathy, counsel, and financial support. Negotiations 
are in progress, looking to the co-operation of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, and the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in the support of Stillman Institute and other 
agencies for evangelizing the Negroes of the South. 
It may be remarked in passing that the only suggestion 
of organic union broached in this Assembly appeared 
in a resolution to raise a committee to consider the pos- 
sibility of union with the Reformed Church. Final 
action has not been taken at this writing, but it is prob- 
able the Assembly will not regard it wise to agitate this 
question. 

The spiciest debate thus far arose over the reply 
offered to an inquiry from one of the presbyteries re- 
specting the propriety of permitting women to address 
mixed audiences in the churches. All who took part in 
the discussion were of the conviction that the Bible for- 
bids a woman to be a ruler or official preacher in the 
Church; but a diversity of view emerged when other re- 
strictions were to be defined. The Assembly finally 
took refuge in repeating previous deliverances on the 
subject of woman’s speaking in public, which will be 
found to be explicit in denying her the right to make 
a religious address before a mixed audience. This re- 
port closes with the proceedings of Thursday, and the 
Assembly will probably conclude its business Saturday. 
The next meeting is at New Orleans. 


Cuar.orre, N. C. 


The Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly. 


BY E. B. CRISMAN, D.D. 





THE sixty-seventh General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church met May 2oth in the First 
Church of Chicago, the Rev. J. E. Garvin, pastor. The 
opening sermon was preached by the Rev. A. W. Haw- 
kins, of Decatur, Ill., the retiring Moderator, text, Acts 
1: 8. One hundred and twenty-six. ministers and one 
hundred and one ruling elders were present as com- 
missioners, and also about two hundred visitors. These 
commissioners were from the various States west of the 
Alleghany Mountains—Tennessee, Texas, Missouri and 
Illinois being most largely represented. A few were 
from the Pacific Coast. 

The Rev. Hugh Spencer Williams, pastor of the 
Second Church, Memphis, Tenn., was elected Modera- 
tor. The Rev. J. M. Hubbert, Dean of the Faculty of 
Cumberland University, at Lebanon, Tenn., is Stated 
Clerk. Mr. Williams isa native of Wales, was a minis- 
ter fora number of years in the Presbyterian Church, 
united with the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and 
founded the church in which the Assembly met and in 
which he now serves as Moderator, which was the first 
of six churches that the denomination now has in 
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Chicago, all of which have been established during the 
pasteight years. 

The annual report of the Educational Society of the 
.Church was presented by W. J. Darby. D.D., its corre- 

sponding secretary. It was embodied in a pamphlet of 
fifty. pages which gives a detailed statement of all 
branches of the Church’s educational work, especially 
as pertaining to the education of the probationers for 
the Gospel ministry. It also recommended the estab- 
lishment of this principle of interdenominational cur- 
tesy: 

‘‘That the authorities of the theological seminaries of 
other denominations should offer to our young men the 
benefits of scholarships, or other inducements, only at the 
request of the presbytery to which each belongs.” 

Earnest and pressing invitations came to the Assem- 
bly, requesting that it should meet at Nashville, Tenn., 
in 1898. A similar request came from Marshall, Mo., 
the location of the Missouri Valley College. After 
much discussion Marshall was chosen by a good major- 
ity. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Missions showed 
the following figures in its financial statement: For- 
eign Missions—receipts, $26,628.41; disbursements, $25,- 
820.48. Home Missions—receipts, $12,645.16; disburse- 
ments, $9,091.39. Church Erection—receipts, $3,224.34; 
disbursements, $1,074.29. Other receipts, $24,281.86; 
disbursements, $19,480.39. The report shows that the 
Church supports sixteen missionaries in Japan, eight in 
Mexico, fifteen in the home field, and seven State mis- 
sionaries. os 

The report of the Board of Visitors to the Theological 
Seminary of the Church, which is at Lebanon, Tenn., 
stated that it is in admirable condition as to an able and 
devoted faculty and diligent students. The spirit and 
discipline are of a high order. The total endowment is 
$63,129.50. 

The report of the Committee on Systematic Benefi- 
cence showed an increased and increasing interest 
among thechurches. The committee sent out during 
the year 15,000 pages of reports and 350,000 pages of 
literature. 

The annual report of the Committee on Sunday- 
schools exhibited considerable increase in the number 
of schools; income for the year, $2,878.25. 

The Rev. E. G. Smith, superintendent of the work of 
the American Bible Society for Illinois, addressed the 
body in that interest; and the Assembly, by a unanimous 
vote,expressed earnest sympathy and co-operation with 
the society in giving world-wide circulation to the Book 
of books. 

The report of the Board of Publication, located at 
Nashville, Tenn., shows total assets, $212,616; sales in 
the book department, $10,963; sales of Sunday-school 
literature, $9,880; sales of Sunday-school periodicals, 
124,333 copies; profits, $1,795. 

The report of the permanent committee on Christian 
Endeavor stated that the society of the denomination 
had built a church at Portland, Ore., during the year, 
and had begun another at Columbus, O., and that dur- 
ing the year young people’s societies have made special 
contributions to foreign missions, $936; to home mis- 
sions, $980. The denomination has 1,100 societies and 
22,354 members. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief, Evansville, Ind., showed contributions to this 
cause, $11,138; disbursements, $10,097. W.G. Ralston, 
M.D., Evansville, Ind., is president of this Board. 

On Monday, May 23d, the First Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago was dedicated, the Moderator 
of the Assembly, the Rev. Hugh Spencer Williams, of 
Memphis, Tenn., preaching the sermon, A contribution 
of about $2,000 was made to assist the new church in its 
finances. This church was begun five years ago, and has 
expended for lots, church building, parsonage and 
furniture, $34,200. The denomination has five other 
churches in progress in Chicago. 

On Monday the whole time was employed in the dis- 
cussion of the subject of missions by various parties 
belonging to the Assembly, and by Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago, and in the 
evening by Dr. John Henry Barrows, recently returned 
from a trip around the world. The Rev. T. J. Preston, 
of Texas; the Rev. H. L. Walker and wife, of Alabama, 
and O. T. Logan, M.D., were consecrated by the officers 
of the Board of Missions, and set apart for mission 
work in China. 

Sundry actions of the Assembly advised the presby- 
teries to require probationers for the ministry to reach 
the educational standard of the Constitution; to attend 
the educational schools and theological seminary of 
their own denomination, and to refrain from marriage 
while they are probationers. A committee of three was 
appointed to locate and organize a school for the Com- 
berland Presbyterian Church, colored. 

The greetings of the Woman’s Board of Missions of 
the denomination were delivered by Mrs. Mary Z. Bone, 
of Texas, and the greetings of the Western Section of 
the Presbyterian Alliance by President Turner, of IIli- 
nois. President W. H. Black, of Missouri Valley Col- 
lege, Marshall, Mo., was appointed to bear fraternal 

greetings tothe Western Section of the Presbyterian 
Alliance to be held at Reading, Penn. 
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The report of the Committee on Deceased Ministers 
showed that forty-two of the ordained ministers of the 
denomination had died during the year ending April 
30th. A telegram was received during the sittings of 
the Assembly from Judge W. A. Watkins, announcing 
the death of the Rev. R. O. Watkins, at Kaufman, 
Tex. He was a very old man and pioneer preacher 
when Texas wasarepublic. He was the first Protestant 
minister ordained on Texas soil. 

A Special Committee of three was appointed to for- 
mulate a plan for Contingent Expense Fund and Com- 
missioners’ Fund, both for collecting and distributing, 
and report it to the Assembly in 1898. Said committee 
is composed of Gen. H. H. Norman, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; the Hon. J. H. Fussell, Columbia, Tenn., and 
Congressman I. H. Goodnight, Bowling Green, Ky. 


On a report of the Judiciary Committee the Assembly © 


decided, with only one dissenting vote, that a synod, 
Kansas, was within the law in admitting a woman who 
had been ordained as a ruling elder to sit in synod as a 
representative of a congregation. 

A committee was appointed to locate an orphan’s 
home for the denomination. The Rev. W. A. Provine, 
Columbia, Tenn., is chairman. 

The General Assembly closed on the twenty-seventh of 
May, having been in session eight days. Two hundred 
and twenty-five commissioners were present on the 
opening day, and one hundred and seventy-five at the 
close. 

The next meeting will be held at Marshall, Mo., on 
the third Thursday in May, 1898. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


United Brethren General Conference. 
BY M. R. DRURY, D.D. 


THE Conference, whose opening has already been re- 
ported to THE INDEPENDENT, closed its deliberations 
Monday, May 24th, the session being shorter than was 
expected, and shorter than for many years. The brev- 
ity of the session was due to the fact that there were no 
great questions before the Conference to provoke de- 
bate. 

Nothing radical in legislation was attempted, and no 
changes of any special significance in the polity of the 
Church or in methods of administration were made. 
The Discipline remains substantially as it has been for 
the past twelve years. 

It was expected that the question of abolishing the 
presiding eldership would have some strong champions; 
but when it was known that the Church with a member- 
ship of 240,000, after an agitation continuing for 
months, could furnish only 310 petitioners against the 
continuance of this office, the Conference declared with- 
out opposition that this ‘‘ office is an essential part of 
the itinerant plan of the Church and, therefote, that it 
is unwise, if not unconstitutional, to interfere with it.’’ 
Also, ‘‘ that the present laws of the Church on this sub- 
ject are amply elastic and sufficient to meet any reason- 
able and lawful requirement.” It was further declared 
that ‘‘if an annual conference does not wish a salaried 
presiding eldership itcan employ such officer as a pas- 
tor and charge him with the supervision of a small dis- 
trict, composed of adjoining fields of labor, and so pro- 
vide for the exercise of the necessary function of the 
office.” 

Heretofore there has never been uniformity of prac- 
tice inthe annual conferences in reference to the licens- 
ing of ministers to preach who use tobacco. To secure 
this and to respect a widely prevalent sentiment in 
the Church a plain, prohibitory rule was adopted: ‘‘ No 
person shall be granted license to preach the Gospel who 
uses tobacco in any form.”’ This applies both to quar- 
terly and annual conferences. 

The Conference adopted a higher educational stand- 
ard for admission to the ministry than has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the Church. ‘‘ Only in extraordinary cases 
can any one be admitted to the ministry who has not 
completed a public, school course through the high 
school grade, or the standard preparatory course in col- 
lege, or its fair equivalent.’’ For young ministers who 
are not able to take a theological course in the seminary 
provision is made for non-resident study under the 
direction of the faculty of the seminary. Thus have 
important steps been taken to give the Church generally 
a better qualified ministry. 

The policy of the rotary service of the bishops that 
has been in vogue the past twelve years was changed. 
The territory of the Church is divided into four districts, 
and each bishop is assigned toa definite field for four 
years. This means that the bisbops are to do more 
specific work in connection with the educational institu- 
tions, important home missions, and in directly aiding 
pastors in their work, both in encouraging them in their 
preparation in institutes, etc., and in evangelistic effort. 
The rotary plan of service was understood to be very 
satisfactory to the bishops themselves, because affording 
to each a larger field with less specific responsibility; 

but the sentiment in the Church for the diocesan plan 
was practically unanimous, so that it was adopted with- 
out opposition. 
The former bishops were afterward re-elected and will 
have their official residences as follows: East District, 
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Bishop E. B. Kephart, Baltimore, Md; Ohio District, 
Bishop J. W. Hott, Dayton, O.; Central District, Bish- 
op N. Castle, Elkhart, Ind; West District, Bishop J. S. 
Mills, Eugene, Ore. 

Bishop Weaver, who has been in the bishop's office for 
thirty-two years and who is now seventy-four years old 
and in feeble physical condition, was continued in the 
episcopal office as bishop emeritus. He is greatly es- 
teemed and honored in the Church. 

The most important change in the offices of the Church 
which the General Conference made was that caused by 
the election of the Rev. W. R. Funk, of Greensburg, 
Penn., to be the agent of the publishing house at Day- 
ton, O., to succeed the Rev. W. J. Shuey, who has held 
that office for the past thirty-three years. Mr. Shuey 
has had a remarkably successful career as a business 
man, the assets of the house he has so long managed in- 
creasing under his administration,from $11,000, in 1864, 
to $322,000, in 1897. While there is widespread regret 
to have Mr. Shuey leave the Publishing House with 
which he has so long been connected, the Church is 
grateful that he leaves the institution in a condition ac- 
knowledged by the business world as second to none in 
this country. Mr. Funk, his successor, is a young man 
who has been a successful pastor and church builder 
the past ten years; and it is hoped that his career as a 
financier and manager of the publishing interests of the 
Church may be alike successful. 

Upon the recommendation of the Missionary Board 
of the Church, the General Conference decided to give 
special emphasis to missionary work during the coming 
quadrennium. The aim will be to strengthen the mis- 
sions in Africa, Japan and Germany, and in all the 
home fields. 

The reception of fraternal delegates from other 
Churches was a pleasing feature of the General Confer- 
ence. There were two of these representatives, the 
Rev. Dr. Holmes Dysinger, of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and Bishop Rudolph 
Dubs, of the United Evangelical Church. Their ad- 
dresses, in their generous fraternal utterances and 
spirit, were never excelled by the representations of 
sister denominations in their messages to the-General 
Conference. Their greetings were fittingly responded 
to by Bishops Weaver and Hott. 

Following the address of Bishop Dubs, a resolution 
was introduced favoring the organic union of the 
United Brethren and United Evangelical Churches, 
which was heartily approved. The bishops of the 
Church were constituted a commission on the union pro- 
posed,to whom all matters relating to closer relations 
between the two denominations are to be referred. 
This action made the visit of Bishop Dubs especially 
notable. 

The General Conference arranged for the observance 
of the centenary of the formal organization of the United 
Brethren in Christ in 1900. The Church was organized, 
adopted its present name, and elected its first bishops 
at a conference held near Frederick City, Md., in 1800. 
A commission of fifteen members was appointed to pro- 
mote the proper observance of these important historic 
events. 

In harmony with this action it was decided to hold 
the next General Conference in 1901, in Frederick City, 
Maryland, and to make a pilgrimage to the Peter Kemp 
home, near by, where the first conference was held, 
during the General Conference. The holding of this 
quadrennial gathering, amid the scenes of the labors of 
William Otterbein, the founder of the Church, one hun- 
dred years ago, will be to give it special histuric sig- 
nificance. Thus the closing years of the nineteenth 
century will be memorable years to the United Brethren 
Church, marking the closing of the first century of its 
history as an aggressive, evangelizing agency in the 
world. 


To.epo, Ia, 


....The declared policy of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern as to the employment of Protestants and Catholics 
meets with the hearty approval of the Catholic Mirror, 
of Baltimore. It declares that uponits pay-roll there are 
many persons, and have always been, who are not 


Catholics. It believes that the same thing is true of 
‘other Catholic business houses and enterprises.’’ It 
adds: 

‘“‘ The question of religious faith is never considered. If 


a man be of good moral character and able to do the work 
required of him, no more is asked.”’ 


....The Bradford Manuscript History was formally 
presented to Massachusetts by ex-Ambassador Bayard, 
at a joint convention of the Legislature, last week. Be- 
sides the members of both branches of the Legislature 
many prominent officials and guests were present. The 
clerk of the Senate read the decree of the Consistorial 
Convention of London intrusting the manuscript to Mr. 
Bayard. Then followed an exhaustive historical ad- 
dress by Senator Hoar, relating his own endeavors in 
1895 to secure the document. He paid a cordial com- 
pliment to Mr. Bayard, and acknowledged also the 
kindly help of John Morley and many others. Mr. 
Bayard also made an address expressing his great 
pleasure in being able to deliver the long-lost document 
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to representatives of the people entitled to its custody, 
and presented the document to Governor Wolcott, who 
in turn expressed the acknowledgments of the State. 
The manuscript was then opened for those present to 
look at it. It is a single volume, bound in vellum, the 
contents being entirely in the handwriting of Governor 
Bradford. 


....The ceremony in St. Peter’s, Rome, at the canon- 
ization of Zaccaria, founder of the Order of Barnabites, 
and Mataincour, the Apostle of Lorraine, were very im- 
pressive. The great basilica was thronged, estimates 
making the number who were present forty thousand. 
Italian troops guarded the approaches to the church, 
and pontifical troops were inside the buiiding. The 
Pope appeared wearing the pontifical tiara; in his left 
hand he carried a candle, and blessed the people as he 
passed. Grouped about the throne on which he was 
seated were archbishops and bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church. The ceremony then proceeded, the Pope 
taking part, and Mass was celebrated. 

....-The American Unitarian Association held its 
seventy-second anniversary last week in Boston. The 
income of the past year was over $67,000, aside from 
$8,000 in bequests, and the estimated expenditure for 
the coming year was put at that figure. The directors 
in their report announce a number of unemployed min- 
isters, stating that during the past ten years 282 men 
and women from Meadville, Cambridge, and fellowship 
committee had been candidates for Unitarian pulpits, 
and of the number 102 have not been settled. A report 
as to the Unitarian mission ia Japan was presented by 
the Rev. Clay Macauley. He said that the Unitarian 
body is more widely known in that country than any 
other foreign religious body, and that the name Uni- 
tarian has become incorporated into the Japanese lan- 
guage as signifying ‘‘ reasoninreligion.”” A resolution 
for the continuance of the appropriation for the mission 
and its extension, if practicable, was unanimously 
adopted. In the evening there was a large gathering 
in Tremont Temple to listen to a sermon by the Rev. 
Robert Colyer, of this city. 


....The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
in session at Pittsburg, has before it a heresy case. 
Charges have been made before the Pittsburg Presby- 
tery against Dr. David McAllister for articles which he 
printed in his paper, Zhe Christian Statesman. The 
charges for which Prof. D. B. Wilson, D.D., of the Re- 
formed Theological Seminary, in Allegheny, became 
responsible, were as follows: First, ‘‘ Teaching that it 
is a wrong fora Church to make such terms of com- 
munion as our Church has made’”’; second ‘‘ Teaching 
‘that the Church court,jn admitting members to the 
Church, should admit them as being in a state of regen- 
eration”’; third, ‘‘Teaching that the Covenanter 
Church may, and should, abate her testimony as a basis 
of union, if necessary, in order to enter organic union 
with the Christian denominations on a common basis.” 
Dr. MacAllister is, it will be seen, in favor of more 
liberal terms of communion than now obtain, having 
reference to the rule forbidding members to vote or hold 
office while the Constitution fails to recognize God and 
the headship of Jesus Christ. The trial was to have 
taken place before the presbytery, but it was decided to 
bring the matter before the synod, which has been in 
session at Beaver Falls. The financial reports to the 
synod are quite favorable. 


....For some time there have been complaints by peo- 
ple living in the vicinity of the Salvation Army Head- 
quarters in this city of the noise made at their services, 
especially at those continued late at night. 
have been made from time to time to the officers, but 
with no avail; and recently the Grand Jury took up the 
matter and made investigation. Asa result of the tes- 
timony gathered the Assistant Distriet Attorney brought 
the case before the Court of General Sessions, charging 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker with maintaining a disor- 
derly house at the Army barracks. 
deal of general interest in the trial, and it was attended 
by crowds. 
the houses just back of the barracks on West Thirteenth 
Street, largely boarding-houses; and, according to the 
testimony of these people, the noises, especially on cer- 
tain nights which were instanced, were such that sleep 
was impossible, and invalid persons were seriously af- 
fected. Some the 
were unwilling to testify because they did not wish to 
seem to antagonize an organization that was doing so 
much good asthe Salvation Army. After the testimony 
on both sides was in the judge charged the jury, say- 
ing that it made no difference whether the services were 
prayer, music and song, whether the exercises were re- 
ligious or otherwise; the sole question was whether 
they annoyed and disturbed the community, and any 
doubt must accrue to the benefit of the Army. After 
the charge the jury retired for about five hours and 

came in with a verdict of guilty. The sentence was re- 
served until June 8th. The Commander has followed 


up the verdict with an appeal to the Churches against 
it, as indicating religious persecution. There are many 
who sympathize heartily with the work of the Army; 
but the general tone of the public press is that it is per- 
fectly feasible to carry on that work without occasion ~ 
ing so much of disturbance. 


Protests 


There was a great 


The principal witnesses were those from 


who were resident in vicinity 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for June 13th. 


PAUL’S ADVICE TO TIMOTHY.—2 Tim. 
3: 14-17. 
GoLDEN TExt.—‘‘ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation.”—2 TIM. 3: 15. 





I: 1-7; 


NoTres.—Timothy was a native of Lystra, in Lycao- 
-nia, probably one of Paul’s converts, was his young 
companion and attendant on his missionary journeys, 
and was now in charge of the missionary work in Ephe- 
sus, while Paul was in prison at Rome. “‘According 
to the promise."’—God had ‘‘ willed” that Paul should be 
an Apostle. The promise of life was that the just 
should live by faith, and that faith and life were in 
Jesus Christ, and Paul’s apostleship was to develop and 
fulfil that promise. “* Beloved child.’’—An affection- 
ate term developed in the next verse. “* Remember- 
ing thy tears.’’—Timothy’s tears when he parted with 
Paul last. “In thy grandmother Lois.’’—Both Lois 
and Eunice had Greek names, which implies that they 
were Hellenized Jews; but Eunice had married a Greek. 
Their faith was in God, as Jews, and they had taught 
Timothy the Scriptures. It is not clear that they had 
been Christians, for Timothy seems to have been one of 
Paul’s converts. “* The gift of God.” —As pastor and 
preacher. ‘* The laying on of my hands.’’—That is, at 
the time of Timothy’s ordination. At that time he was 
set apart, and received a special commission and power. 
Public addresses were made at the time, as we learn 
from other references to that occasion in 1 Tim. 1: 18; 
4: 14; G6: x2; 2 Tim. 1: 14; 2: 2. ‘God gave us not 
a spirit of fearfulness.”’—This “‘ gift of God,” at ordina- 
tion, was one to courageous work, to ‘‘ power and love 
and discipline,’’ not to ‘‘fearfulness.’’ Timothy seems 
to have been of a shrinking nature that necded to be 
braced up. ‘* Discipline.’’—Not ‘‘ sound mind.” It 
refers to government of the church at Ephesus. 
‘* Of whom thou hast learned them.’’—Not of Paul only, 
but of his mother and grandmother as well, as ‘‘ whom” 
is plural in Greek. ‘* The sacred writings.’’—Of the 
Old Testament, verses of which were taught Jewish 
children, and which was their only reading book. 
‘* Through faith.’’—Not through the works of the Law. 
———‘‘Every Scripture inspired of God is also profitable.” 
—This is the more probable translation, and teaches the 
same doctrine as the Old Version. ‘* Inspired of 
God.”’—Literally, God-breathed. —* Profitable.’’—The 
kinds of profit which Paul mentions, ‘‘ teaching,’ etc., 
are such as apply to Timothy as a pastor, using the Old 

Testatment to instruct and reprove others. 

Instruction.—This lesson illustrates beautifully the 
comfort which a teacher of experience has in the growth 
and success of his pupils. Timothy was Paul’s pupil in 
the Gospel. Paul had set him apart for his work. He 
loved him and watched over him evenin prison. There 
is no sweeter comfort in human life than in seeing how 
our influence over our children has developed into use- 
ful lives. 

We may be sure that Timothy also had a filial love 
for his teacher. Paul speaks of Timothy’s tears when 
they separated. It is the worthy, noble scholar who ap- 
preciates the self-sacrificing labors of a teacher or 
parent. 

There is a difference in native disposition. Paul was 
naturally more aggressive and daring than Timothy. 
So here even in prison it was Paul that encouraged 
Timothy rather than Timothy that encouraged Paul. 

Timothy’s father was not a Hebrew, perhaps a pagan. 
We hear nothing of him; only of his mother and grand- 
mother. But we see here the mighty influence that the 
mother and grandmother have over a family. Especially 
in tender years they teach and mold the character of 
their children. 

Paul makes much of Timothy’s solemn ordination. 
Passages referring to it are mentioned above. Paul 
and the other ‘‘ elders’’ of the ‘‘ presbytery,’ that is, 
pastors and teachers, had laid their hands on him. 
Paul had made an address, and so had others made ad- 
dresses, called ‘‘ prophecies” (1 Tim. 1: 18). Such sol- 
emn moments in one’s life are to be recalled and the 
resolutions repeated. 

A leader must lead. It is not for him to hold back 
through fearfulness; but he must exercise ‘‘ power”’ 
and ‘‘discipline’’ as well as ‘‘love.’’ His must not 
show ‘‘a spirit of fearfulness.’’ 

The best text-book for the home is the Bible. Much 
of it should be committed to memory; the Lord’s Prayer 
first, then Sermon on the Mount, psalms, etc. This is 
quite too much neglected. 

Properly used the Scripture will make us wise unto 
salvation. It is not to be used for dispute but for help- 
fulness. It is useful for one’s own private advantage, 
and also for the purpose Paul ‘here speaks of, to teach 
others, and especialiy to teach of Christ. 

We have a fuller and better Bible than. Timothy had, 
thanks to Paul and the evangelists. 

The Bible is given us by inspiration of God. He 
gave it for the purposes. specified, for instruction in 
religion, rather than in secular things. 
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Education. 
Cambridge University. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, England, is at this moment 
acenter of unusual interest, first because of its vote on 
the admission of women to degrees, and second because 
of the recent statement of the Chancellor setting forth 
its financial embarrassment. The vote as to degrees for 
women, taken May 2ist, is an overwhelming defeat for 
a measure which many confidently predicted would be 
decided in accordance with the favorable recommenda- 
tion of the Degree Syndicate. Even the opponents of 
the measure were not prepared for so large a majority 
on their side. 
662, the proposal is not likely to be renewed for many 
years. 

It may be of interest here to note the measures lead- 
ing up to the final action whose effect upon university 
provision for women can hardly be foreseen. It is seven- 
teen years since the question of granting degrees to 
women was first brought formally before the university, 
altho the equivalent examinations were informally 
opened to women as early as 1872. The application of 
1880 resulted in the certificate system, and the question 
rested until last year. In March, 1896, the Senate, in 
answer toa largely signed memorial, resolved to ap- 
point a ‘‘Syndicate”’ to consider anew the question of 
admitting women to degrees. The Syndicate accord- 
ingly nominated by the Council was rejected, on the 
ground that it contained too large a proportion of per- 
sons favorable to the contemplated change. In May, 
1896, a fresh Syndicate was nominated, and accepted by 
the Senate without opposition, and in March the report 
of this Syndicate was published recommending that 
‘‘the title of the degree of Bachelor of Arts be con- 
ferred by diploma” ‘‘upon women who have passed in 
a Final fripos Examination, and kept by residence nine 
terms.”’ 

The report of the Syndicate was exhaustive on all the 
bearings of the question. Without attempting to go 
into the details, which, however, throw much light both 
on university and social tendencies in England, it must 
suffice to note here two points. It was made clear that 
admission to the degree would not alter the status of 
women in the university. It was also admitted, both by 
the party favoring and the party opposing the conces- 
sion, that Girton and Newnham students stand at a dis- 
advantage in having no symbol to show that they have 
passed through the regular course of study at Cam- 
bridge, and attained the standard for an ‘‘ Honors ’”’ de- 
gree. This admission indicates at once the pressure of 
competition for desirable positions in the teaching pro- 
tession to which most of these students aspire, and the 
standards that school managers and patrons impose. 

Close upon the report of the Syndicate dealing with 
the subject of degrees for women, came the‘statement of 
the Chancellor on the financial condition of the univer- 
sity. It is, perhaps, needless to say that Cambridge 
consists of seventeen constituent colleges, each of which 
has its independent administration, endowments, etc., 
and contributes a certain sum annually to the universi- 
ty funds. The university is the degree-conferring body, 
but it has also teaching functions of its own. The in- 
struction that it provides is given by its staff of pro- 
fessors, readers, lecturers, demonstrators, and other ed- 
ucational officers, numbering in all about a hundred and 
twenty. Says an English authority: 

‘“‘ Speaking generally their teaching deals with the higher 
branches of the literary, philosophical and mathematical 
subjects, and with all the various departments of natural 
science. For the purposes of education and research the 
university maintains the University Library, certain 
special libraries, the Divinity and the Literary Schools (for 
graduate students), the Observatory, the Botanic Gar- 
den, eight museums and eight laboratories.” 





In the year 1896 the expenditure on the teaching and 
official staff of the university and of the officers—all of 


these being outside the special domains of the colleges 
—amounted to $166,145, while the cost of maintaining 
the university libraries, observatory, etc., was $110,285. 
The total expenditure was $312,710. The revenue for 
the saine year amounted to $313,185, derived as follows: 
$196,830 from the capitation-tax on undergraduates and 
the different university fees, $82,885 from college con- 
tributions, and $33,470 from endowments. This leaves 
the small balance of $475 above expenditure. 

It appears from the Chancellor’s statement that the 
capitation tax on undergraduates has recently been 
more than doubled. Degree fees have reached a maxi- 
mum, and the income from endowments, especially ag- 
ricultural rents, is a declining quantity. The income of 
the colleges has been decreasing, like the income from 
the uhiversity endowments, having fallen off in the last 
fitteen years by 34 percent. The Chancellor has been 
obliged repeatedly to reduce the university assessment 
upon the colleges to the minimum; and from present 
prospects, in 1902, the year fixed for the imposition of 
the maximum tax, the increase of income from this 
source will not exceed ten thousand dollars. Under 
these circumstances the need of revenue from other 
sources is apparent. In urging this the Chancellor 
disclaims any intention of appealing for public appro- 
priations. Hence it isto be presumed, he trusts, that 
endowments will be forthcoming from wealthy friends 
and graduates of the university. English papers, in 
commenting upon the report, cite the princely gifts to 
American universities, and urge similar private action 
in behalf of this ancient seat of learning. 


With the vote as it stands, 1,713 against 
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s 
Sanitary. 

WHEN the world is indulging in its ‘‘ hours of ease,’’ 
it thinks little of the cloistered student of books, and of 
the patient laboratory worker; it pooh-poohs them as of 
small account in the concrete activities of the world; but 
let disease invade either the household or the flocks and 
herds, and they are in instant demand. See what Koch, 
Hankin, Hoffkine and Yersin have done in far-cff 
lands, in this present year of 1897. The Cape of Good 
Hope Agricultural Journal of January 14th prints three 
reports in regard to Koch’s experiments looking to the 
discovery of a remedy for the rinderpest, and the Cafe 
Times of February roth has a third and later report. 
When the cattle were perishing by the thousands of this 
disease the thought of the South African herdsmen in- 
stantly and instinctively turned to the man whose re- 
searches, tho not yet crowned with a complete remedy 
for phthisis in man, has saved thousands of animals, 
and many human beings, from infection through the 
tuberculin, that surely detects infection in its early stages 
and eliminates disease-imparting creatures from herds, 
in time. At Kimberley an elaborate experiment station 
had been fitted up for his use, and there he has conducted 
a long series of scientifically varied experiments to 
learn if there is any specific bacillus in the blood of in- 
fected animals, and, finding none, has turned his atten- 
tion to inoculating animals with the blood of animals 
known to be immune, with very encouraging results, 
but has found no certain defense; but our point 
is the confidence with which men turn to known 
experts in the hour of peril and danger. The 
efforts to attenuate the virus of the blood by dessi- 
cating it at 87° Fahr. for four days, and then inoculat- 
ing a herd of cattle with it, seemed to protect them; for 
they remained healthy. Mixing phenol and glycerin 
and inoculating cows seemed to prove its power to 
counteract the infection; but still the patient investi- 
gator was trying every experiment he could imagine. 
Meantime Yersin’s plague inoculations have proved 
of vast benefit in Bombay, and Hoffkine still goes on 
inoculating against cholera, which is always at work in 
India; and it is reported that Hankin’s life has been 
saved by Yersin’s serum, as, while teaching the Hindus 
how to disinfect their wells, he contracted plague. It 
will not be forgotten that when the people of Hamburg 
found their commercial supremacy threatened they put 
forth Herculean exertions, working night and day on 
the filter-beds that purified their drinking water and 
eventually delivered them from their terror. That hy- 
gienic living and enlightened sanitary measures do a 
great and effective work in the world, is proved by the 
fact that since 1892 no less than 800,000 persons have 
died of cholera in Russia, while in Germany, including 
the Hamburg epidemic, only 9,000 have perished from 
it. While delighting in the thought of the triumph of 
man over the adverse powers of nature, we should not 
forget the first daring pioneers and the work of Fuenan, 
a Spanish medical man who twelve years ago conceived 
the idea of inoculation against cholera, and, mixing a 
cholera culture with bile, inoculated no less than 25,000 
persons; and tho some failures followed his work, it 
cannot be denied that he ‘‘ blazed the way.”’ 


.-Dr. W. Wyman, Surgeon-General of the Maine 
Hospital Service, estimates the annual deaths in this 
country at 48,000 from typhoid fever—a disease well 
known to be preventible, the greatest step toward pre- 
vention being the securing of pure water for towns. If 
the life of each victim is placed at $1,000, as many reck- 
on, it would mean a loss of $48,000 each year; and as it 
is reckoned that for every one who dies there are ten 
persons attacked who recover, there would be the loss 
of time and the suffering that these endure to be taken 
into account; and in view of the depressing whole, it is 
a matter of great thankfulness that the true way of its 
communication and the best way of fighting it have 
been discovered. Probably at the end of the twentieth 
century people will look back on the equanimity with 
which its attacks are endured, much as we do on the 
people who, early in last century, viewed the invasions 
of smallpox as an inevitable ‘‘ visitation of God.’ 
Now that we know how the disease gains access to the 
system the first step has been taken, and the object les- 
son afforded by the immediate reduction of the death- 
rate, where a pure water-supply has replaced a foul 
one, affords every encouragement to the wise action 
which pays money to the iron-pipe maker, and the con- 
structor of filter-beds and garbage-destroyers, instead 
of tothe doctor, the apothecary and the undertaker. 
As forthe suffering and misery thereby forestalled, 
there are no words to express its amount. : 





....The deaths in New York City from diarrheal dis- 
ease, in 1892, were 1,635; and year by year there has 
been a steady decline till, in 1896, there were but 973. in 
spite of the terrible heat in August. President Wilson, 
of the Board of Health, attributes this happy result to 
‘*clean streets, asphalt pavements in the tenement- 
house districts, an improved milk supply, and the in- 
creased use of sterilized milk fer infants.’’ This im- 
provement has taken place while the population of the 
city has been constantly growing, and the incessant in- 
flux of unwashed,underfed and unintelligent immigrants 
has kept up its neutralizing effect on all efforts for bet- 
ter hygienic conditions. j 
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Summer Reading. 


OF recent books of a cooling and quieting sort the 
most weighty is Dr. Nansen’s arctic romance, FAR- 
THEST NoRTH. We use the word romance advised- 
ly; for if there ever was a true story which by com- 
parison made imaginary ones look pale, here it is in 
two stout volumes. To read it, moreover, is like sit- 
ting in an ice-house; it will make any breeze cool, and 
its coldest pages are the most entertaining. Saying 
nothing of the absorbing scientific interest of the 
book, how could writing be more densely packed with 
human life in the midst of scenes, incidents and in- 
fluences of the most remarkable kind? And how 
could a narrative be simpler or richer in heroism ? 

But summer reading is capricious, and when the 
thermometer rises with the sun and does not go 
down with. it, a substantial book heavy in the hand 
has no hope in competing with the featherweight 
novel; THE FORGE IN THE ForREST, by Charles G. 
D. Roberts, is not a featherweight, if by that were 
meant a sneer, but it is light, easy reading and its en- 
tertainment never flags or demands too much atten- 
tion. It is a delightful hammock book. And there 
is Mr. Stockton’s STORY-TELLER’S PACK, out of 
which may be fetched tonic drolleries and soothing 
absurdities, powerful antidotes in case of a rainy day 
when you are longing for a bicycle run. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison’s A MERRY MAID OF ARCADy is another 
bundle of tenuous fiction-shreds, fine as gossamer 
and bright as sunshine, warranted to be tree of soci- 
ology. Or if melodrama worked up toa pitch of high 
frenzy is what you need, turn toON THE FACE OF THE 
WATERS, by Flora Anna Steel, and have your fill of 
the most popular novel of the year. Parts of it are 
remarkably strong. 

Those of us whom it comforts to believe that Amer- 
ican life is the only life upon earth not in the least 
worth living, will find delicious refreshment in THE 
LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD, by that master of ge- 
nial humor and exasperating feminine caprice, Mr. 
W. D. Howells. The immitigable poignancy of one’s 
satisfaction in reading about hopelessly uninteresting 


people reaches its flood-tide in this story. Mr. How- 


ells has what he attributed to Du Maurier, the ‘final 
pity of all life,” and he has lately been wearing it on 
his sleeve with considerable pride; but ‘all life” 
smiles and passes on. In one of Mr. Howells’s ear- 
lier stories he sneered at an American family which 
had ‘‘ reached the brown terry stage of civilization.” 
As a /itterateur he has attained a point of view on 
the premises of Tolstoi from which he sees only the 
valley of sad failures; but he has not lost the inimita- 
ble touch of genius. He captivates us in spite of his 
acquired pessimism and laboriously assumed social- 
istic slang. When he reaches his second childhood 
we shall be glad to meet him on the springtime grass 
playing again with the flowers and munching the 
* Ripe, red hillside strawberries "’ 

of a wholesome optimism. 

A downright pleasing book for a summer day is 
SKETCHES AWHEEL IN MODERN IBERIA, by Fanny 
Bullock Workman and William Hunter Workman. 
It is not fiction, butit gives the romantic impression 
of travel which in the days of ‘‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho ’”’ was thought to be most available in novel- 
writing. A man and his wife do Spain on bicycles, 
writing while they ride. NATURE IN A CITY YARD, 
by Charles M. Skinner, does for a Brooklyn back- 
yard, 18 feet by 50, what the wheel sketches do for 
all of Spain. Mr. Skinner shows how a contented 
mind not bothered with the alleged ‘‘ monstrous in- 
equalities of life,’’ can find existence interesting and 
even delightful under conditions not liberal, to say 
the least. Book AND HEarT, by Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, will make way for pleasant reflec- 
tions, as will also his PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS; 
and Olive Thorne Miller’s UPON THE TREE-TOPsS is 
bird-wise and full of freshness and sincere outdoor 
explorations. 

It is, or possibly it is not, a long cry from books 
like these to Walter Pater’s GASTON DE LATOUR, 


with its faultless style and its archaic charm of com- 


position. A few of us, let us say the saving remnant, 
will croon over this marvelous fragment and wonder 
how the world can care for anything else. But we 
will presently toss Gaston aside and take up, with 
-sheepish self-consciousness, and also with elemental 
delight, THE PoMP OF THE LAVILETTES, by Gilbert 
Parker, or PINE VALLEY, that bundle of mountain 
«mining sketches by Lewis B. France, which sketches, 
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if they do show great delight in Bret Harte, are really 
strong and well-written impressions of rough life in 
its most picturesque and pathetic phases. Baltimore 
Hatch is a character in which Charles Dickens would 
have reveled through three volumes. 

There is apparently no good reason why one should 
make believe not to like THE APE, THE IDIOT AND 
OTHER PEOPLE, by W. C. Morrow; for as a matter of 
fact one enjoys nothing more than the creeping flesh 
and the horrified soul consequent upon the reading 
of such crudely powerful romance. From Mr. Mor- 
row we gaspingly escape to dally with Miss Alice 
Brown’s Days OF His YOUTH until her masterfully 
emasculate hero is rubbed out to slow music. Miss 
Brown has the bewildering glamour of a poet’s im- 
agination in her ink, which is of the authentic de- 
cadence color, and from that glamour we cannot es- 
cape. She makes one momentarily wonder why 
everybody and everything are not fin de siecle on 
principle. 

Turning for a breath from prose to verse, we would, 
if we could, have every summer loafer read Mr. Rob- 
ert W. Chambers’s WITH THE BAND just to realize 
what cheap work the ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballad "’ sort 
of poetry is. The American Tommy Atkins may be 
just as interesting as the British, but who could dare 
hope that Americans would think so? Owen Sea- 
man’s parodies in THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS suit a 
mood which naturally comes on once every year or 
two when poetry has gone to weeds. They supple- 
ment Mr. Chambers’s imitations and emphasize the 
shallow trick-work of the original breeze from the 
‘*seven scas.” Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s poems, 
For THE COUNTRY, may annoy some Americans, who 
cannot bear patriotic feeling, save in a foreigner, but 
to the true-hearted sons of freedom who are not 
ashamed of Bunker Hill and the star-spangled ban- 
ner, they will appeal, and it was for patriotic Ameri- 
cansthey were written. Mr. CharlesG. D. Roberts’s 
Book OF THE NATIVE brings down from the low 
granite hills of Canada a true voice of the Muses, 
strong and tender. el 

But if neither contemporary verse nor current fic- 
tion can satisfy the summer mind, there is Mr. Francis 
T. Palgrave’s most engaging book on LANDSCAPE IN 
POETRY, in which he has gathered beautiful descrip- 
tive nature-passages from Greek, Hebrew, Celtic, Ital- 
ian and English poets from Homer down to Tennyson; 
or one may turn to Mr. Gilbert Murray’s short HIs- 
TORY OF GREEK LITERATURE and not find it dry as 
dust or in the least lacking the easy command of in- 
terest we like in a summer book. And what easier or 
more enjoyable reading could be found than Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton’s LITERARY LANDMARKS OF ROME? 

Perhaps it would be just as well to make a clean 
breast of it all and say that we do not long for litera- 
ture in the hot season, but should best like something 
not didactic, not learned, not burdened with a moral 
lesson as’ heavy as a boiled pudding, not anything 
save amusing. THE PoRT OF MISSING SHIPS, by 
John R. Spears, is breezy, salt-flavored, and rolls with 
the waves; you hear the spars creak while you read, 
and you involuntarily set your feet wide apart. It is 
a book of idle yarns well told. Very interesting, too, 
is Mr. Edmond P. Dale’s story, THE STAND-BY, 
which makes up in life what it lacks in literary art. 
Its principal character is notably a strong, rugged 
human figure vigorously alive. 

Mrs. Catherwood’s SPIRIT OF AN ILLINOIS Town, 
AND LITTLE RENAULT, deals with the extremes of 
Western history. The two stories are as far apart as 
Tonty and Palmer. One tells of to-day, the other of 
French explorers of 1680; both are decidedly charm- 
ing. ZISKA, by Marie Corelli, is not food for baby- 
souls, nor is it very agreeable to any natural taste; 
but, then, perhaps there are few natural tastes left, 
only yours and mine. Miss Corelli is nothing if not 
picturesque and startling. Moreover, her sarcasm 
and pinching irony can always bedepended upon. In 
Ziska she takes us to Cairo, and gives us a lesson in 
reincarnation and artistic murder. 

The writer who signs himself ‘‘ Alien’’ has a good 
understanding of what it takes to make up a reada-~ 
ble, semisensational romance. IN GOLDEN SHACKLES 
is not a great story, but there is some novelty, and 
there is not a little freshness in it. The scene is laid 
in a land where novelists have not yet trodden down 
all the grass, and the characters are interesting, if 
not quite natural. For a change it might be worth 
while to take in hand CHRONICLES OF A KENTUCKY 
SETTLEMENT, by William Courtney Watts, a book 
which hesitates between local history and mild ro- 
mance, its story strolling idly along, with not much 
to tell, and that not very cleverly told, yet leaving a 
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certain impression of authenticity. It is curiously, 
provincial and simple. 

Again oscillating, we get back to poetry, and this 
time Father Tabb’s Lyrics come to hand in a 
pretty little volume full of the daintiest conceits, the 
most delicate fancies and the sweetest spiritual im- 
pressions that ever pen traced in verse. We cannot 
imagine how one could go amiss for something de- 
lightful in this very noteworthy book, the art of 
which has not been paralleled since Herrick was in 
his prime. A YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LETTERS is a book 
of letters written by Byron Caldwell Smith, and edited 
by D. O. Kellogg. It hasa curious youthful unrest in 
its pages and shows how ripe and how unripe a boy’s 
mind may be when urged to unnatural development. 
Young Smith cared for nothing whatever save ‘‘cul- 
ture’ asit is represented in the great European uni- 
versities. He died before he was fairly a man, leaving 
behind him only the unsubstantial residuum of schol- 
arly ferment. Such a book as these letters inform is 
wholesome or unwholesome reading—the tempera- 
ment of the young reader makes the difference. 
THE BUILDERS, AND OTHER POEMS, by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, is just the book for a shady place, 
a soft breeze, and an hour’s reading. Dr. Van Dyke 
isa poet. Every line bears its grace, its gift of sweet 
thought, its melody. Songs like these freshen the 
soul and fortify it. Toturn from them to Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s SEVEN SEAs is like going from a Johns 
Hopkins lecture on poetry toasparring room in which 
prize-fightersaretraining. Mr. Kipling’stalentistimely, 
audacious, crude. It is plainly exerted to its utmost 
to fetch the greatest 4nd most immediate returns in 
cash from what, following Mr. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, he calls the American ‘ pie-belt,” regardless of 
art, literature or lite. One must sympathize to a degree 
with such reckless, heedless, heady dash; but it has 
just the coarse fascination of a bull-fight or a very 
bloody foot-ball game; and a great waste of genius 
bubbles through it all with a beery, slangy, cheap 
lunch-counter effect. 

We cannot say that we like Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel’s IN THE TIDEWAY; but it is a melodramatic 
tragedy of considerable sensational power. The style 
is unbearably gushy and excited, and the moral tone 
of the story is low. Some people, however, are 
soothed and comforted, it seems, by reading about the 
intrigues of middle-aged married persons and the die- 
away love-making of young ones. Such a story may 
at least serve as a foil fora delightfully idyllic book, 
Lap’s Love, by S. R. Crockett, a Scotch story, of 
course, this time of the moorlands, full of comedy, 
adventure, tragedy and unmanageable dialect. A not 
very satisfactory portrait of Mr. Crockett serves as 
frontispiece. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has edited a selection 
of James Clarence Mangan’s poems with a very inter- 
esting prefatory study of the poet. Mangan was an 
Irish Verlaine with a difference, and Miss Guiney has 
made the most of his sad, bad, picturesque life. The 
poetry is not great, but it frequently breaks out into 
charming surprises. We should think a literary sum- 
mer haversack not properly made up without this 
book. Mangan was an opium-eater, and worse. His 
portrait, facing the title-page of the book, is that of a 
weak, imaginative, inefficient man, lost in revery. 

We save for the last the latest born of Mr. Herbert 
D. Ward’s genius, THE BURGLAR WHO MOVED 
PARADISE, a continuation of Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘Old 
Maid’s Paradise’’ and ‘‘ Burglar in Paradise.’’ The 
new story is apparently suggested by the question 
raised but not answered in Mrs. Ward’s double ro- 
mance: ‘‘ Had the most dangerous burglar of all 
climbed up to Paradise?’’ It would appear from this 
story that he had. But we will not anticipate Mr. 
Ward. The scene, scenery and dramatis persone re- 
main the same, and are managed in the simplest, 
most delightful and homely-natural way. The humor 
of the situation as a whole, and of the special scenes 
on which it concentrates itself for full effect is simply 
irresistible. The book is by no means all fun. There 
is a deal of pathos in it, and no one writes better of 
the down-East fishermen and along-shore life. We 
doubt if any one knows it better than Mr. Ward. 


EZEKIEL. Edited,with Introduction and Notes,by Richard 
G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Literature in Eng- 
lish in the University of Chicago, is one of the most suc- 
cessful numbers in ‘‘The Modern Reader’s Bible ”’ series. 
There is, perhaps, no Book in the Bible which is more 
aided by the bringing out of its literary form, or which 
stands more in need of some such restoration to its lit- 
erary form as is attempted by Professor Moulton. It 
cannot fail to add much to the interest of the Book with 
the reader and to his apprehension of its significance 
and power, (Macmillan Company. 50 cents,) 
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The New Century Hymnal.* 


A NEW hymnal is apt to be in about equal proportions 
a promise and a menace. Which it shall be depends 
largely on the compiler’s ideas of progress. If nine- 
teenth century methods and notions loom large in his 
mind, and he cares more for ‘‘the times’’ than the 
ages, his work will be pillage, caprice and wreck. If 
the songs of the Church Catholic, which, like its Master, 
is and was and is to be, are singing in his heart, he will 
cut away the fads and fashions, the conceits of the mo- 
ment, the painted idols, the irreverences, the low tones, 
the bad notes, feeble notes and notes of ignorance, one- 
sidedness and acknowledged faults, and bring forth 
treasures new or old to enrich the service of the sanc- 
tuary. 

The song service of the Church is eminently con- 
servative. The note of eternity is too much of its es- 
sence to be trifled with. As mew songs in a mew land 
Zion’s songs will never satisfy the heart. They must 
go back or they will not go forward. They must sound 
the notes of the eternal or they will not rise in the high 
praises of God. 

This is the prevailing spirit of the new hymnal before 
us. It is progressive; but it moves forward without 
breaking with the past, and with a serious purpose of 
gathering into its treasures more of the riches of the 
service of song, and of throwing out more of its dead- 
ness, dullness, dryness, fancifulness, capriciousness 
and general good-for-nothingness than was ever done 
before. 

A greatdeal may be said for the manual in this light. 
We rather like its multitudinous and choral authorship. 
The publishers have had large and good experience in 
such work, and may be trusted to represent sound, 
wholesome ideas and methods. 

The manual as we now have it, represents no school 
and no fashion, but the catholic faith of the Evangelical 
Church. 

It is edited with a genuine enthusiasm for good 
church music and good Christian hymns. It is held up 
toa high standard as to both tunes and hymns, and 
is edited without scholastic fuss or nonsense, ona broad 
basis of catholicity in taste and judgment which is 
wider than any fashionor any schocl. Great enterprise 
has been shown in collecting both the hymns and the 
tunes. The authors have not been satisfied to compile 
those which pleased them best from the collections in 
use, but have recovered many lost gems. The editors 
of the work are many. Every one is in a sense an en- 
thusiast in his own department, and the rule with them 
in the composition of this book seems to have been that 
each should bring to it of his best. Evidently no one 
man has had his way either as to the music or the 
hymns, and yet the selection does not make the impres- 
sion of a compromise arrived at by a majority of votes. 
On the whole, the book impresses us as representing 
a consensus of experts and to have the merits and the 
demerits of such an authorship. Among the first we 
count the rigorous reduction of the number of hymns 
to about nine hundred, and in connection with this the 
rather opposite merit of a great musical enrichment 
which has raised the number of tunes from the ordinary 
six hundred to something over nine hundred. Compar- 
ing the work in these respects with one of the standard 
manuals it will be found to contain about twenty per 
cent. fewer hymns and to represent about forty more 
hymn-writers and eighty more composers, while the 
amount of music which the congregation has to select 
from is increased by nearly fifty percent. These addi- 
tions are distributed through the book partly in the 
way of new musical settings to the hymns, but mainly 
in the way of offering severaltunes for the same hymn, 
a rich variety of choice which is both novel and inspir- 
ing, tho, possibly, it is sometimes caried too far. When, 
for example, we have Alexander’s version of 


“*O Sacred Head now wounded ”’ 
with its wonderful lines 


‘And when I am departing 
Oh part not Thoz from me.”’ 


what is gained by duplicating with Baker’s earlier trans- 
lation and another tune? 

The musical selections are made with taste, judg- 
ment, and an intelligent recognition of what sacred 
music is and of what the service of song in the house 
of the Lord requires. The sensuous sentimentalities of 
the so-called ‘‘ Moody and Sankey” variety are wholly 
ignored. We have not observed a single example in the 
collection; but of sweet, singable, inspiring, comforting 
and even rousing music of the most vital description 
there is glorious provision. The later English school 
of sacred composers is fully represented. So also 
are the earlier English composers, and the manual con- 
tains a delightfui collection from the French sacred com- 
posers, and the German. Its American composers are 
not neglected, tho we note some vexatious omissions 
beginning with William Billings’s ‘‘ Jordan’’ and the 
hymn that goes with it 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 





*In Excetsis. Hymns with Tunes, ror Curistian Worsair. 
Century Co. Retail, $1.75; for introduction, $1.35. 
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This is the more noticeable as Shrubsole’s ‘‘ Miles 
Lane” is given as the first choice for 

* All hail the power of Jesus’ name”’ 
in preference to Holden’s ‘‘Coronation.” It is too bad 
that ‘‘ Federal. Street’’ should not remain wedded to 
the hymn General Oliver wrote it for, ‘‘See Gentle 
Patience,”’ etc. : 

We are glad to have a new substitution for Pleyel’s 

die awav ‘‘ Brattle Street,” which has made 
; ‘* While Thee I seek, protecting Power,” 
unheard in the churches. Many other new settings, 
such as the old French tune set to 

‘*God moves in a mysterious way,” 
and Charles Zeuner’s ‘‘ Missionary Chant,”’ 

‘*Kingdoms and thrones to God belong,”’ 

will prove good. 
offered for 


But we object to the two new choices 


‘* Joy to the world! The Lord is come,” 

while ‘‘ Antioch ’’ is remitted to the supplement. 

‘Hark, the glad sound, the Savior comes,” 
will never sound glad to any other tune; certainly not 
to the one forced on it here. What is the matter with 
the Mozart tune to which we have always sung Bishop 
Heber’s 

“‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning,” 
that we should change it? If this manual had ten times 
as many musical editors as it has we should not be a 
bit more disposed to sing 
““ Welcome, sweet day of rest,” 


to ‘' Dr. Croft’s 148th,”’ instead of ‘‘ Lischer,”’ fine as the 
composition is in itself. While we have a drop of Yankee 
blood left we shall protest against divorcing Edmund 
Sears and Richard Willis, and singing 
“It came upon the midnight clear,”’ 
to any other notes than Richard Storrs Willis’s. Nor 
shall we be appeased by permission to chant Willis’s 
notes to Nahum Tate’s, 
‘‘ While shepherds watched their flocks by night.”’ 
It is no better to set 

“°Tis midnight, and on Olive’s brow,” 
to a comparatively new tune by Warren, and to remove 
Bradbury’s ‘‘ Olive’s Brow,’’ with which it has firm and 
sacred associations, to the Supplement. ‘‘ Hamburg’”’ is 
the tune for 


‘“‘WhenI survey the wondrous cross,”’ 
and not ‘‘ Rockingham,”’ which belongs to 
‘‘My dear Redeemer and my Lord.” 
‘‘ Nature with open volume stands ”’ 
does not ofen at allin sucha tune as ‘‘ Hamburg.”’ 
**Come, Thou Almighty King,” 
has too much ‘‘ Kaiser Franz” about it, when sung to 


the Austrian national hymn rather than the stirring 
notes of the ‘‘ Italian Hymn.” 


‘“* Jesus, where’er thy people meet,”’ 
should be sung to Hastings’s *‘ Retreat,’”’ which is right 
for 

“From every stormy wind that blows.” 

It will take much to convince us that the old adaptation 
- “‘ Triumphant Zion, lift thy head,” 
to Lowell Mason’s ‘‘ Zerah,”’ is not better than with 
Burney’s ‘‘Truro.’”’ These editors have, however, done 
much first-rate musical restoration, as in ‘‘ Tallis’s Can- 
on,” ‘‘Feste Burg,’’ and in the various: forms of 
“* Adeste Fideles,”’ etc. 

The same remark may be made of the selection and 
editing of the hymns which, in general, are published 
in the nearest possible approach to the uncorrupt form, 
or, where there are variations from the original, on 
grounds of well-established usage or literary reason. 

“‘ Love divine, all Joves excelling,’’ 
for example, is excellent. 

The worst thing we have to note of the collection of 
hymns isa few unaccountable omissions, such as Wes- 
ley’s 

** Lo, on a narrow neck of land ”’; 
Augustus Hillhouse’s 
“ Trembling before thine awful throne,”’ 
which the late Dr. Leonard Bacon pronounced one of 
the classic lyrics of the language; Montgomery’s 


‘Friend after friend departs ”’; 
Sternhold’s 


‘“‘ The Lord descended from above,”’ 
with the great lines which Leibnitz, we believe, said he 
had rather have written than allthe rest of the English 
lyrics: 
“*Come, humble sinner, in whose heart ’’; 


“ Daughter of Zion, awake’’; 
‘*Far from the world, O Lord, I flee ’’; 
‘* How calm and beautiful the morn’’; 
“* How vain is all beneath the skies ”’; 
“* How swift the torrent rolls ’’; 
“In sleep’s serene oblivion laid ”’: 
“Ts this the kind return’’; 
“The winds were howling o’er the deep”’; 
‘Sing how Eternal Love.”’ 
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As for 


“The Lord Jehovah reigns,” 
and 


“* How ‘pleased and blest was I,” 
they are not only omitted from the hymns, but the 
standard tunes to which they have so long been sung, 
‘*Haddam”’ and ‘‘ Dalston,” have vanished with them. 
The poor Indian, Sampson Occum’s historic hymn, 
withits memories of Nettleton and of ‘‘ Dominie ”’ Kirk- 
land, the-one piece of Christian psalmody which survives 
from the Indian aborigines,and which should be very 
dear to us as such, is gone. We search in vain for the 
hymn 
“‘ Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound. ’ 

Exactly what hymns the heading ‘‘ General’’ was in- 
tended to cover we could not understand until we noted 
in the publisher’s circular the statement that 

“There are some hymns in the book retained chiefly for 

association’s sake, but which hardly come upto the stand- 
ard of literary excellence aimed at; most of these will be 
found grouped under the heading ‘ General.’ ”’ 
On examining the hymns thus grouped the mystery 
deepens; for we find there a long list of the noblest 
examples. ‘‘ The sands of time are sinking,’? Newman’s 
‘* Lead, kindly Light,’’ and Phoebe Cary’s *‘ One sweetly 
solemn thought” are there. There are Montgomery’s 
‘*Stand up and bless the Lord,’’ ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,’ ‘‘I would not live alway,’’ ‘‘ Jesus, and shall 
it ever be”; F. S. Pierpont’s hymn of praise, ‘‘ For the 
beauty of the earth,”’ “‘ Behold, a stranger at the door’’; 
Mrs. Brown’s ‘‘I love to steal a while away” (mis- 
printed in the second line), *‘ Awake, my soul, in joyful 
lays,” ‘‘I’ve found the pearl of greatest price,’ and 
others which are likely to live as long as the Church 
lives to sing them on earth. : 

When all is said a distinct advance has been made in 
this hymnal. It comes from men who know good 
hymns and good sacred music. It is no compromise 
collation, made to catch a multitude of buyers. It is 
constructed on definite musical and hymnological ideas, 
and, tho not always as appreciative of usage as it 
should be, indicates an intolerance of shams, sentimen- 
talities, hymnological mechanics and traditional medi- 
ocrities, which is inspiring in itself, and promises well 
for the Church. 


In JoyFUL Russia. By John A. Logan, Jr. 
ton & Co. $3.50.) 

The author of this very readable and brilliant piece of 
picture-writing is the son of the late Gen. John A. Logan. 
He saw Russia during the festivities, pomps and fétes of 
the young*Czar’s coronation. He was everywhere wel- 
come. All doors opened to him, and what did not come 
to him in the way of deliberate intention or routine 
often came by good luck. He seesthings in high colors 
and under the high-pressure of great personal and na- 
tional enthusiasm. His view of Russia was a picnic 
view and his report, delightful, bright and accurate as 
far as it goes, is the report of a picnicker who entered 
with all his heart into the fun and has been able to give 
us an account so graphicin its details that we who only 
read can enter into it, too. Naturally his report is a rosy 
one, and, as he himself intimates, must be taken as such. 
He says: 
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“It was cold, it was dark, it was dank, it was shivery, but 
for all that every one seemed saturated with good humor; 
and this was what I saw and felt through each hour of 
every day of the months we spent in Russia. I do not pretend 
to say that Siberia has noexistence save in the imagination 
of the lexicographers. I do not deny that there are knouts 
in Russia, and that they are sometimes used. But I never 
saw one, never heard one whizzing through the wintry air. 
The Russia I saw was a rejoicing and prosperous Russia. 
The icicles were wreathed with roses, the air was fragrant 
with loyalty and softly musical with blessings. I must write 
of Russia as I saw it; and as | saw it, it was mostly admir- 
able. I contradict no one whose pen has preceded mine; but 
T can feel that many of these pens have exaggerated, and 
that some of them have set forth much in malice. The 
people that I saw were contented and brimful of rejoicing 
at the sacred coronation of their well-loved Czar. There 
is doubtless much toregret and to mourn over in Russia, 
as there is and will be everywhere else until the millen- 
nium comes; but the Russia that I saw was a joyful 
Russia.”’ 

This is a fair notice to all careful readers not to take 
the book seriously, or at least no more seriously than 
the report of a ball,a féte, or the Queen’s Jubilee at 
London. Elsewhere (p. 36) he writes of the peasants 
with the cold, unsympathetic observation of a clubman 
or asportsman who cares not a fig for the humanitarian 
or even the sociological side of the matter: 

‘The less bread they have, the more grass they must eat 
and do eat. Water is the only beverage they know. 
Neither tea nor vodka ever passes their lips. They have 
only tears—always bitter—and water—often brackish—to 
slake their misery and their thirst.’’ 

Yet it is ‘‘ joyful Russia.”’ Still he writes: 

‘‘ They shed zo tears (sic). They are thriftless, shiftless, 
unconcerned. The only good thing about him [the 
Russian peasant] is that there is so few of him. 

The creature I have described is worthless, hopeless. . . . 
Extermination is the only fate he is fit for.’’ 

This is free talk for a Republican and an American 
with nine or ten millions of Freedmen among his peo- 

ple at home. However, we do not take Mr. Logan 
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seriously. Asa literary painter in high colors he is ex- 
cellent. His relations with his mother are delightful. 

He writes with a frank donhomie and always brings his 
stories out full and strong with a good point to them. 

The Czar’s coronation is the golden thread on which he 
strings nearly three hundred pages of picturesque, de- 
scriptive enthusiasm. Moscow enchants him, and his 
account will enchant you, dear reader. How the Czar 
came, whocame with him, and what they came to; the 
coronation; the fétes; the people; it is a very catching 
enthusiasm Mr. Logan puts into his book. When the. 
coronation is over and he gets out of Moscow and tells 
of the people’s baths, their horses, races, the Russian 
Church, village life, literature, art, and winds up with 
a glance at Finnish Russia, he is the same happy child 
of ‘‘ Joyful Russia’’ towhom there is no city in the 
world like Moscow, no architecture to compare with 
Moscow, no Church and no Government for Russia so 
good as the Russians have. Amid all the splendors of 
the coronation fétes, the figure cut by the American 
representatives with their petty $5,000 to expend morti- 
fied him, and he writes seriously enough and we should 
say sensibly, too, onthe subject. Mr. Logan is not al- 
ways careful in what he says, ‘‘ bluff King Hal’’ was 
‘*the gallant Harry the Fifth’ and not Henry VIII, the 
hero of the ‘* Field of the Cloth of Gold.’’ But it will 
not do to take Mr. Logan seriously for anything. If his 
view of Russia is to be accepted as more serious than a 
jolly lark there is no value in human testimony. Now 
and then he drops into gush, and we fear that gold lace 
and grand titles are all too potent inspirations for his 
pen. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA HoLroyp (Lady Stan- 
ley of Alderly), Recorded in Letters of a Hundred Years 
Ago; From 1776 to 1796. Edited by J. H. Adeane. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The letters in this handsomely printed volume are all 
sprightly, entertaining, and by reason of the contempo- 
rary light thrown upon great and little events, and great 
and little men and women ofa stirring epoch—area val- 
uable contribution to the social side of English and 
French history between the dates given on the title- 
page. Incidentally it may not be amiss to observe that 
tho, as a nation, we Americans are apt to flatter our- 
selves that we were making some rather important his- 
tory, in which our British cousins had a personal inter- 
est, about the period covered by these letters, there is 
no more mention made of our affairs than there is of the 
doings of the tribes of Central Africa. Yet the letters 
are written by an unusually intelligent young woman, 
interested in all public affairs that seem to her to be of 
moment, and belonging to a circle similarly interested. 

Thatthese letters are themselves possessed of a rare 
and artless charm we are glad to admit; but we should 
be unjust if we did not say that to the work of their ed- 
itor at least an equal degree of credit isdue. The same 
material in less skilful hands would have been shorn of 
more than half its namelesscharm. So cleverly are the 
letters and the editors’ brief explanatory comments in- 
terwoven, that one hardly notices where these end and 
those begin, but reads on with sustained interest from 
the first page to the last. Now we may enjoy the chron- 
icles of home life at Sheffield Place—the residence of 
Maria’s father, Lord Sheffield—and again the spiritedly 
related tales of travel in France and Switzerland during 
the momentous days when Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette drove the final nail in their long preparing 
coffins by the ill-advised and worse executed flight to 
Varrennes. Or, we are entertained by the naive expres- 
sions and shrewd observations of the keen-sighted 
young girl upon the noted characters whom she met 
both at her home and abroad. We read of Gibbon, 
whose executor and future biographer Maria’s father 
afterward became; of Lally-Tollandal, the gay, witty 
and chivalric adherent of the exiled royal family of 
France; of the Neckers, of Mme. de Staél, of Fox, of 
Miss Burney, and many others, both famous, infamous 
and obscure, but all, taken together, making a vivid 
picture of English and French social life. If space per- 
mitted it would be a pleasant thing to make copious ex- 
tracts from these entertaining pages, which come to us 
across the intervening century as fresh as the scent of 
lavender from a box where it was laid but yesterday. 





AMONG the larger works to which an intelligent 
reader, fond of adventure, would naturally turn for 
summer reading, we can name nothing which has 
more of the thrill of American enterprise in it 
than the three noble volumes, 8vo, THE ExXPEDI- 
TIONS OF ZEBULON MONTGOMERY PIKE 7o the Head- 
waters of the Mississippi River, through Louisiana Ter- 
ritory,and in New Spain, during the Years 1805-’6-’7. 
This work is not now noticed in our columns for the 
first time. It is published in his best style by Francis 
P. Harper in a New Edition, edited, with extreme care, 
by Elliott Coues, late Captain and Assistant Surgeon, 
U.S.A., late Secretary and Naturalist of the United 
States Geological Survey, who, before assuming this 
task, had shown special fitness for it by his admirable 
editing of the volumes of the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition. The present edition reprints for the first time 
the full text of Pike’s original journal of 1810, and is 
edited with a copious critical commentary, which adds 
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enormously to its value, and which no one but Dr. 
Coues could supply. Dr. Coues has also enriched 
the New Edition with a biographic Memoir which, 
in some important respects, consists of matter 
gleaned directly from the official United States ar- 
chives and not available for Henry Whiting’s gener- 
ally excellent ‘‘ Life of Pike’’ in Spark’s American Bi- 
ographies. The work is divided into four Parts: The Ed- 
itor’s Biographic Memoir, Pike’s Original Journal! of 
the Mississippi Voyage, His Arkansas Journey, 
and the record of his enforced trip into Mexi- 
co as a prisoner. To the student who wishes 
to make a serious use of the work the Third Volume 
with its unrivaled index of the whole, its maps and 
charts, will be a welcome aid. In sucha journal as this 


the reader’s embarrassment in finding what he is look- 


ing for is apt tobeverygreat. Dr. Coues’s Index is lit- 
erally a chart which lays the entire disorderly mass 
open to the reader and provides him with a simple and 
direct clue to its contents. The maps of the country 
are no less interesting and valuable, tho one of them 
was, as Dr. Coues admits, plagiarized from Humboldt 
and under circumstances which would have made Pike’s 
use of it entirely justifiable had he not strangely omitted 
to credit it to that explorer. The most careless reader 
of Pike’s record would see that he himself had no means 
of making the surveys for such a map. Pike was de- 
plorably innocent of literary training, and probably that 
department was too much a blank in his mind for him to 
know that any acknowledgments to Humboldt were 
called for. Be this as it may be, these Expeditions are 
the most important and precious pioneering that was ever 
done for the Republic. They have been even more im- 
portant in their results in our political geography than 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. They have in them 
the romance of adventure and of wild life among wild 
tribes when they were yet undisturbed in their habits 
and their occupation of the ccuntry. Through the 
whole runs the thrill of the patriotic devotion of a sol- 
dier who felt that he was working and suffering for his 
country and who afterward fell gallantly in her service. 
Back of one of these Expeditions lies the yet unsolved 
mystery of General Wilkinson’s schemes. Dr. Coues’s 
notes on these points are full, helpful, and extremely 
interesting. Any one who wishes to plunge into the 
very backwoods of American exploration and to trans- 
port himself from the civilized geography of our present 
interior into the days when the Red River, the Arkan- 
sas, the Missouri and the Mississippi ran to the sea in 
inextricable confusion may be commended to these vol- 
umes. 


Louis NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE MonrIjo. 
By Imbert de Saint-Amand.. Translated by Elizabeth 
Gilbert Martin. (Charles Scribners’ Sons, $1.50.) 

M. Saint-Amand’s new series in several volumes, of 

which this is the first, is not so much a study of French 
history under Napoleon III, as of the romantic career of 
that Prince. It isa subject particularly well-adapted 
tothe style and genius of M. Saint-Amand, especially in 
the period covered by the opening volume which, in the 
establishment of Louis Napoleon as the successor of his 
imperial uncle and in the elevation of Mile. De Montijo 
to be Empress of France, witnessed two events, both 
of them romantically improbable in advance and both 
of them achieved in a series of happenings, personal au- 
dacities and political surprises which make a tale such 
as M. Saint-Amand delights in, and which, as we have 
it from his pen, has a fascination unsurpassed even by 
himself. It is something “more than the requirements 
of history which leads this skilful authorto delay as he 
does on the attractive child and boy life of the young 
Louis and the home made for him by his admirable 
mother, the Queen Hortense. There is acharm in these 
beginnings which lays its spell on the reader to the end 
and may even soften his reprobation of the coup’ d'état. It 
isa wonderful story and wonderfully welltold by M.Saint- 
Amand, this interesting childhood and all these varied 
experiences in Italy, Switzerland, England, the United 
States, the mother’s love and devotion, the grim and 
heartless ex-King father who keeps himself always in 
the distance—an indifference which has received a less 
innocent interpretation than M. Saint-Amand gives it— 
all this forms a witching prelude to the strategems and 
dark way, which led up from the Presidency to the Em- 
pire. The story of the Empress Eugénie inher early 
years is the fitting companion of the Emperor’s. 
Contrasted as it is in scene, circumstance and tone, it 
is no less romantic, and adds much to the general 
attraction of the volume. The second volume on “‘ The 
Beginnings of the Second Empire’’ is already in prep- 
aration. Others will follow, bringing the history down 
to the collapse of the Empire and the establishment of 
the Republic, which has now endured eight years 
longer than the Second Empire, sixteen years longer 
than the first, and only three years less than the First 
and Second combined. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By William Milligan 
Sloane, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of History in Prince- 
ton University. (The Century Co. Imperial 8vo, $7 
cambric; $9, half levant.) This must rank among the 
most sumptuous of American and English publications. 
In form it is an octavo of imperial size and elegance. 
In material and manufacture it is rich and solid, illu- 
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minated with an unprecedented series of historical and 
pictorial illustrations, collected with great enterprise, 
and published with a lavish disregard of expense, and 
with the fullest possible use of all the modern resources 
of the bookmaker’s art. Apart from the literary work, 
they form a pictorial illustration gallery of very great 
interest. It is one which would have delighted the late 
Prof. J, R. Green. As a work of literary and historic 
merit, Professor Sloane has set himself a high standard. 
The Life, as a whole, has been brought so fully before 
the public, while running in the Century Magazine, as to 
have had its solid, judicial and critical character pretty 
thoroughly tested. The Corsican environment is elab- 
orated better than it ever was before, and supplies a 
much-needed clue to the Emperor himself and to his 
later life. Without undertaking to say how far we 
agree with the author’s conclusions, in such a matter, 
for example, as Madame de Staél’s relations with Napo- 
leon, the historian’s impartiality and serivuus endeavor 
to penetrate every situation are most evident and most 
inspiring, while, on the other hand, his mastery of the 
subject may fairly be said to be unsurpassed. In style 
the work is spirited and attractive, while on its serious 
side it is a well-balanced, searching and judicial treat- 
ment of the subject. The volume now before us cpens 
with the more than Gothic vandalism of Napoleon in 
the devastation of Prussia, and ends with the evacua- 
tion of Moscow. 


Tue Out oF Door LIBRARY MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. Sy 
Edward L. Wilson, Edwin Lord Weeks, A. F. Jaccaci, 
Mark Brickell Kerr, William Williams, H. F. B. 
Lynch, Sir W. Martin Conway. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 

This is a most stimulating and refreshing volume— 
an ideal book for summer reading, with its escapes 
into the cool snowy world and its seductive stories of 
struggles on icy peaks and dizzy slopes and rocks. The 
collection consists of seven papers by as many different 
climbers. It begins with the story of Mt. Washingtonin 
winter and leads on from adventures on various peaks, 
on various continents, on tna and Ararat, to the near- 
est attempts which have yet been made to reach the 
summit of mount St. Elias, and closes with a fascinat- 
ing ramble, by Sir W. Martin Conway, through the 
mountaineering world of the Swiss, Austrian and Ba- 
varian Alps. The volume is copiously illustrated, and 
has a type and pgper which are the luxury of book- 
making. 

Car AND GOWN. SECOND SERIES. Selected by Frederic 
Laurence Knowles. (L. C. Page. & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.) 

This second series of gleanings from the American 
College publications makes a pleasing impression of 
the technical skill and poetic promise of the young 
writers; but better yet it reflects the light and shade. 
the work and play of American college life. It may 
surprise some of our readers to find that there are so 
many of the college publications as sixty-one to cull 
from; but it will surprise them more to find in how natu- 
ral and genuine a strain these young singers troll their 
lays. The merit of these songs has already given nota 
few of them vogue in the press. They are written in 
many keys. The rondeau form predominates in them, 
and next comesthe quatrain. The young women as 
compared with the young men, have their fair propor- 
tion inthe compilation. It is interesting to note that 
the grand passion is the prevailing theme, tho it inspires 
one with confidence in the naturalness of the young 
writers that ‘‘comedy’’ and fun come next, followed by 
songs of ‘‘colleges and campus.’’ Bright and spar- 
kling examples are more numerous than gems of perfect 
verse. The book is a rarely handsome one, and as a 
collection, bright, entertaining and rich in the wit, 
humor and mirth of the happy life which gives the in- 
spirations of the songs. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. By Jsaac Phillips 
Roberts, Director of the College of Agriculture and 
Professorin Cornell. (The Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 

The author describes this work in the sub-title as ‘‘a 
summary sketch of the relationship of farm-practice to 
the maintaining and increasing of the productivity of 
the soil.’’ It belongsin ‘‘ The Rural Science”’ series 
under the general editorial direction of L. H. Bailey, 
and isa first-rate example of the best kind of summer 
reading. Itis equally useful for the farmer who has to 
live by his crops, for the gardener who wishes to make 
the most of his half acre, and for the owner of a modest 
home in the country who is vexed to death that grass 
twill not growclean in hislawn. Professor Roberts dis- 
claims the use of such a term as ‘* the science of agricul- 
ture.’’ He believes, however, that, like all other arts, 
the tillage of the soil is based on scientific principles, 
whichcan be ascertained only by close and intelligent 
observation. Accordingly, this has been prepared in 
the closest possible connection with the netds and ex- 
periences of the farm. The particular point to which 
the work is addressed is the all-important one of main- 
taining and raising the productivity of the soil. The 
author’s treatment of this subject from the general or 
theoretic point of view and from the strictly practical, 
is all that could be desired. We note as especially val- 
uable his remarks on the redemption of poor soils and 
how lime, salt, gypsum, etc., should be used and in what 
circumstances. The manual is one that opens the door 


of thrift on many a run-down farm and profitless patri- 
mony. 
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Tae DeEvoTions oF BisHop ANDREWES. 
Translated from the Greek and Ar- 
ranged Anew by John Henry Newman. 
(George H. Richmond, 12 East 15th 
Street. $2.00.) 

This is by no means the first American 
reprint of this book and it will not be the 
last, tho it is in all respects up to the 
best standards of the bookmaker’s art. 
The Devotions of Bishop Andrewes area 
spring which has refreshed the spirit of 
believers for more than two centuries. 
This edition seems to contain only the 
Bishop's ‘‘Manual of Private Devotions.”’ 
The Manual for the Sick and that for the 
Holy Communion are omitted. Of these 
the one now printed is by far the 
most famous. It was prepared by Bishop 
Andrewes for his own private use and 
written in Greek. Previous to his death 
in 1626, the manuscript was rarely out of 
the Bishop’s hands and comes to us, as 
his first editor wrote in 1648, ‘‘ happy in 
the glorious deformity thereof, being 
slubbered with his pious hands, and 
watered with his penitential tears.’ 
Tho he stood forth as the great Doctor of 
the Anglican Church and in her pulpit 
was known asthe Stella Predicantium, yet 
he will probably live longer in the fame 
and power of this Manual of Devotion 
which has been their daily inspiration to 
divines as far apart from him in their 
theology as the late Archbishop Tait. 
No one has come closer to the mark in 
speaking of Bishop Andrewes than Bishop 
Hackett, who concludes his eloquent 
panegyric thus: ‘‘ Who could come near 
the shrine of such a saint, and not offer 
up a few grains of glory upon it?” 


THE MANUAL OF AMERICAN WATER- 
Works. 1897. Edited by M. N. Baker, 
Ph.B., Assoc. Ed. of Engineering News. 
(Engineering News Co. $3.00.) This is 
the Fourth Issue of this admirable and 
exhaustive manual. It is compiled from 
special 'returns and contains 611 pages 
octavo of statistic, tabulated and printed 
in compact form and rather small type, 
with some 30 pages more of tabulated 
water-rates. It contains the history of 
3,350 water-supply systems in the United 
States and Canada, with full engineering 
and financial details, rates, etc., for more 
than 1,200 cities and towns, and the own- 
ership,whether public or private, is noted, 
sociologically an important detail. A list 
is givenof 200 towns in which the proper- 
ties have passed from private to public 
ownership. Per contra, 20 towns are 
named where the works have passed from 
public to private ownership. The general 
arrangement of the Manual is simple, and 
any system of works is easily found. The 
vast amount of material is compiled in 
one systematic alphabetical list, which 
brings everything in its place and order. 
The Manual contains descriptions of all 
water-works completed, under construc- 
tion or projected to the end of 1896in the 
United States and Canada. It appears 
that the development of these works has 
grown from practically nothing at the 
beginning of the century to 3,350 in the 
two countries. Of these about 2,780 have 
been built since 1880, and some 1,400 
since 1893. The story these facts tell of 
the growth of material comfort and sani- 
tary social conditions in our living is 
truly wonderful. The impression it makes 
of the vital importance to the public 
health and comfort of the water supply 
and of its assurance against contamina- 
tion, gives a yet higher importance to 
such a manual as this. 


Tue TEMPLE DRAMATISTS has been ad- 
vanced by the addition of THE TRAGICAL 
History oF Doctor Faustus. Sy Chris- 
topher Marlowe. Edited with a Preface, 
Notes and Glossary by Israel Gollancz, 
M.A. (The Macmillan Company. 45 
cents. }——-—THE TEMPLE CLassics by the 
same editor.(Macmillan, 50 cents), con- 
tains two new and most attractive num- 
bers, THE Essays OF MICHAEL LORD OF 
MonTAIGNE. Translated by John Florio. 
The First Booke. Volume /I, and LE MORTE 
DARTHUR, by Sir Thomas Malory. Part 
the Third. These editions are-extremely 
attractive in formand workmanship, both 
for students and general readers. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY (Ze Lys dans la 
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Vallée), Translated by James Waring, with 
a Preface by George Saintsbury, is the 
latest addition to the Macmillan Edition 
of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. lt is edit- 
ed by Mr. Saintsbury and uniform with 
the other volumes of Balzac’s works, 
published by the same house, and all in 
the best style of J. M. Dent & Co, Lon- 
don. ($1.50 per volume.) 


REPORT OF THE VITAL AND SOCIAL 
STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES AT 
THE ELEVENTH CeENsus. The First Part 
of the Report is now followed by Parr IT, 
Vital Statistics, Cities of 100,000 Popula- 
tion and Upwards. This Report is pre- 
pared by John S. Billings, M.D., Deputy 
Surgeon-General U. S. A., as Expert 
Special Agent. It is a compilation of 
vital statistics by age, race, reason, occu- 
pation and condition, with a remarkable 
analysis of the causes of death, compara- 
tive statistics of leading cities with many 
other comparative relations of great im- 
portance which can be brought out only 
on the widest possible inductive basis. 
The Census Office is also just issuing, 
about two years behind date, the REPORT 
ON THE INSANE FEEBLE-MINDED, DEAF 
AND DUMB AND BLIND IN THE UNITED 
STATES AT THE ELEVENTH CENsSus. Edited 
by John S. Billings, M. D., Deputy Sur- 
geon-General U.S. A., Expert Special 
Agent. 


BirRD-LIFE: A GUIDE TO THE STUDY 
OF OUR CoMMON BirRDs. Sy Frank M. 
Chapman. (D. Appleton & Co.) Both 
the text and the illustrations of this use- 
ful book are exceedingly well done. We 
might, indeed, call attention to a few 
shortcomings in the pictures of the more 
familiar birds. The Belted Kingfisher, 
for example, is badly drawn; so is the 
great Northern Shrike. The latter looks 
too small, too feebly built and too tame, 
while the former has its characteristics 
greatly exaggerated. We can please 
ourselves better, however, by saying that 
Mr. Chapman’s book is one of the handi- 
est, completest and best-arranged bird- 
manuals that we have yet seen. Students 
inthe field will find it a most excellent 
guide to the identification of species in 
most cases, and it is a safe reference- 
book in the library, where it can be com- 
pared with the works of Coues and oth- 
ers. 


FLOWERS OF FIELD, HILL AND SWAMP. 
By Caroline A. Cheevey. (Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50.) Used in connection 
with other botanical manuals, this book 
will be of great value to the flower-stu- 
dent. The plants are presented in groups 
arranged with regard to their place of 
growth, as ‘‘Swamp Flowers,”’’ flowers 
growing in ‘‘Low Meadows,” beside 
‘*Running Streams,’ ‘‘Near the Sea- 
coast,” on ‘‘ Wooded Hillsides,”’ in 
‘*Open, Dry Woods,’ etc. Such an ar- 
rangement with good indices and excel- 
lent illustrations canrot fail to prove 
both interesting and helpful. We call 
especial attention to this very attractive 
and useful hand-book. 


SUNBEAM STORIES AND OTHERS, BY 
ANNIE FLINT. Jilustrated by Dora Wheeler 
Keith, Meredith Nugent and Tfz0ra C. 
Chandler. (Bonnell, Silver & Co. $1.00.) 
These are six highly imaginative stories 
with a moral point tothem. The *‘sun- 
bzams”’ are clever little children of the 
sun who are converted from mischief and 
go about doing good. The stories are 
archly told and lie far enough within 
the realm of pure fancy and fantastic ro- 
mance to catch the attention of young 
readers. The children are real children, 
not at all made of sunbeams, but merry, 
mischievous realities in very delightful 
relations with the sprites and other in- 
habitants of fairyland. 


A LoyaL Traitor. By James Barnes. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Here is 
one of the best romances lately published. 
We have read it with unflagging relish 
from first word tolast. It is a story of 
our War of 1812, full of adventure, bril- 
liantly told, smacking sharply of the good 
old-time tale of vagabond heroism and at 
length naturally falling into love experi- 
No knight of medieval days ever 


ences. 





, Deuber, 


had more exciting and various adven- 
tures than the hero, John Hurdis, who 
tells the story. On sea and on land, in 
England, France and America, wherever 
a capricious fortune drifts him to, he 
finds everything ready to give him a 
royal round of romantic experiences, al] 
of which are cleverly described and dra- 
matically set. 


His FoRTUNATE GRACE. Sy Gertrude 
Atherton. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) 
The chief attraction of this story is its 
departure from the set form of ordinary 
English novels by women and American 
novels by men. The heroine is a New 
York girl who loves an insignificant little 
English Duke. Her mother abets her in 
her pursuit; but her father is bitterly 
opposed to it. Anestrangement between 
the parents follows when the mother and 
daughter go abroad to carry out their 
plan. How reconciliation and a triumph 
for the ladies comes about is a new 
thought in trivial romance. The story 
is not literature in any part, but it is 
cleverly tho carelessly told. 


HeEart-Tones. By D. O'Kelly Bran- 
den. (The Peter Paul Book Co. $1.25.) 
The Rev. Dominie Brennan, under the 
above pen name, has here collected his 
poems into a handsome volume. Very 
sweet and musical is Father Brennan’s 
singing. Just the hint of an Irish brogue 
lingers in his voice, and on almost every 
line in his book is set the stamp of the 
good priest and the good Christian. He 
can pipe in the heathen form, however, 
as witnesses his piece on ‘‘ Arbor Day.” 
It is form only. Several vigorously 
patriotic songs, mostly of Ireland, are 
keyed in the best spirit, breathing hope 
and high courage. 


THE TEMPLE C1Lassics. Ldited by 
Israel Gollancz, M.A., now include two 
numbers of THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, A 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. (The 
Macmillan Co. 5o0cents.) The merit of 
this edition lies in the cheapness, conven- 
ience and generally attractive appear- 
ance of the booklets, which will go easily 
in the pocket, are printed on good paper 
from a readable type, and contain the 
fewest possible illustrative notes. 





Literary Notes. 


OnE of the most unique publications 
of the day is a discussion of the re- 
ligious problems and perplexities of the 
hour by no less a person than the famous 
Procurateur of the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Church, Pobedonoszew, which 
originally appeared in Russian, but of 
which a German translation has appeared 
entitled, ‘‘ Streitfragen der Gegenwart,’’ 
and a portrait of the author, issued by 
in Berlin, costing 4.50 marks. 
The book—for it is more than a pam- 
phlet—fills 232 pages. The famous au- 
thor, who is really the father of the re- 
pressive measures that have character- 
ized Russian ecclesiastical politics during 
the past decade, practically makes this an 
apologia pro domo as far as the Russian 
State Church is concerned, altho not en- 
tirely blind to its weaknesses. The book, 
however, is interesting in showing howa 
devoted Orthodox scholar views the re- 
ligious and social problems of the hour. 


.-At the sale of autograph letters 
and manuscripts from the late Chas. W. 
Frederickson’s library that took place 
last Friday many private 
were present, besides the usual represen- 
tatives of the trade. A Speech of Lin- 
coln’s brought the highest price, $425. 
Burns, Byron, Cowper, Irving, Lamb, 
Poe, Shelley and others were represented 
in the sale. There were. 83 autograph 
papers from Shelley’s hand, which sold, 
some of them, for $80, and realized a total 
of $2,250. These Shelley manuscripts, 
collected ve a such painstaking enthusi- 
asm, are widely scattered, many purchas- 
ers securing autographs. Dodd & Mead 
obtained the signed autograph of Poe at 
$125; the Scribner’s a Lamb manuscript, 
‘* Pride’s Cure,” at $360; ‘* The Story,” 
also by Lamb, was bought by Harper & 
Brothers. The books of Mr. Frederick- 
son, the sale of which preceded that of 
the manuscripts, included the most re- 
markable collection of ‘‘first’’ Shelleys 
ever made in this country, besides rare 
editions of Keats, Gray and other writers 
whose books are sought for by collectors. 


purchasers. 
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Books of the Week. 
Sweet Reve Romance of the Civil War. 
a F. an itenet 734x5, pp, 248. New York: 


rper & Bro’ 
The Pursuit of of the’ , ae Doak. By —_ Ken- 
drick ag’ ‘Bow The same........ 
Theory of Thow ht an owledge. Sy. ‘Borden 


= e same........- 150 
An Seni to 


Two! Lecseres on Thefun, “By A Andrew sik M “i 
LL » Dp. iy Ana Lectures.) 

nape thie Beteaaies. tag AW iia 
pred t. PAS, PD pp. 41. (Princeton Lectures.) 

The Claims of the Old ‘Testament, By Stanley 

. Leathes, le , pp. 72. (Princeton Lec- 
tures.) BOUND OMNI 56s on cake sa ores akace> occas 

My Lord Duke. “fh E. W. Hornung. 734x5, pp. 
299. The same 


Soldiers of Fortune. ~ ——— Harding Davis. 
TAS, The 


» PP. 364, The SaMe.........sceeeseeeeeeees 


The same 
The eae wy 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE JUNE 
CENTURY 

















QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Her Coronation Roll, repro- 
duced by special permission. 
Four interesting portraits. 
An article by Hon. Thomas 
F, Bayard, etc. 


THE SHAW MEMORIAL and 
SCULPTO OR ST. GAUDENS. 


of his beautif bas-relief 
to Col. Robert G. Shaw, unveiled 
at Boston, May 31, 5897. Col, T. 


- Higginson writes 0} “ Colored 


‘Troops under “pe Pees of — 
Shaw, who fell at Fort Fisher while 
leading his co rps tnon 


“How Food is used in the Body,” 
Prof. Atwater, “How a Riddle 
of the Parthenon was Unraveled,” 

with short stories, the serials, etc., etc. 

“ Alone of the great magazines, THE 

CENTURY pursues the policy of perti- 
nency, though not to the sacrifice of its 
literary and artistic standing.” — Roch- 
ester Post-Express, May 8, 1897. 

On all news-stands, 35 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 

















The Sultan and His Subjects. 
BY RICHARD DAVEY. 


2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 

“An excellent book: is just to hand, and ina good 
hour. Mr. Richard Davey was for some time the cor- 
— mdent of the London Times, in Constantinople, 

he has utilized his knowledge to good effect in these 
two handsome volumes. In them you may find all that 
itis important to know about modern Turkey and its 
ways, with much valuabie and aerening Snteemeten 
as to their historical development. Mr avey writes 
in an easy and pleasant style, and his book seems to us 
to give a very faithful, just, and yet by no means entire- 
ly unfavorable view of the‘ politics —_ persons’ of the 

ttoman Empire.”—St. James Gazette. 


“It deserves not only to be read, nat also to find a 
permanent place on the. bookshelf.”*. —Daily Chronicle. 


“No doubt the vivid picture which this work pre- 
sents will be Buy &, appreciated at the present mo- 
ment.”—Morni 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 








WANTED. 


PROF. 7m. AVIS’S “ BIBLE STUDIES.’’ 
ial employment for ministers 

temporarily LR charges, or other —— — 

tian —_ and women. State county ana ie Mor c city 

agencies open. Call on or_addre’ 

LAND, 121 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N 


YOUNG WOMAN, TRAINED NURSE, ex- 
perienced in nervous diseases, desires position as —, 
eling companion for summer, or as nurse and co: 
panion to invalid lady or child. —36 East 76th St., N. y. 
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the Author of “John Halif, 
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Limits and Validity of Human Co; 
nitive ive Faculty. ‘By G By George Trumbull Ladd. 


The Contary Ma heme Vol. IIT. November 
1896— April, 10X7, PP. 960.......-.ceeceeeeee 
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The Story of Jonah in the Light of Hi ner Criti- 
cism. By Luther Trac: covet, 
4, pp. 120. New York: ik & W: 4 Co.. 
The Finch P is a By Adelaide V. Finch. 73¢x 
534, pp. 90. Boston: Ginn & Co 
Proceedings 0 of the First Conventiun of the Na- 
November, 1906, Sgx6. pp p, ak Philade Iphla? 
elphia : 
Jewish Publication Backes of Am “ = 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Thoughts on Religion. By G.J.Romanes. New 
Paper Edition ,Xc.; cloth, $1.25. 


The Philosophy of Ancient India. By Ricx- 
ARD GARBE, Professor of Sanskrit in Tuebingen, Ger- 
many; successor of Roth. Cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Beginning with the July number there will appear in 
THE OPEN Court a series of ten articles by the author 
of the “ Prophets of Israel,”’ on 


The History of the People of Israel. 
Written especially for the magazine by Prefessor 
C. H. Cornill, 


Professor of Old Testament emoat ‘tb the University 
pt 3 berg, by,and ceria zivten en oe 


harming 
ure xpositor. to say that a ‘ike brief pg 
le ond Rehoatiae B oes this difficult subject 

goes 94 exist. The series will appear originally in 
nglish. 


The Open Cour 


The Life of Pythageras. 
Dr. MoRITZ CANTOR. 
Historical Sketch of the Jews from the Cap- 
Civicy, te . Modern Times. By the Rev. Bern- 
HARD 
In the Dissecting Room. By Prerer RossEcer. 
The Immorality of the Anti-Vivisection 
Meovement. By Dr. Pav Cakus. 
The Positasiqns oe a Smoking Philosopher. 
By Rector G. J. Low 
Shankara, Teacher of India. 
° ° 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT. 
Price, 10c.; Annually, $1.00. 
Every reader of this is invited to send for our photo- 
gravure portraits of ey ge A and Scientists with 
prospectus and sample copy of The Open Court gratis. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


u Read, of course, ‘A Moravian Easter Festi- 
m 2 in April ith issue of THE INDEPENDENT. Have 
you sent 10 cts. (oliver) for appetizing MoRaVIAN Sv- 
G@ak CAKE RECIPE? It is sold in aid of the Moravian Mis- 
sion Fund. Address ‘alberta, 12 Church St.Bethlehem,Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBORGS SFLESESTED BLACK INK, 
441 7 Pearl Street, New York. 





FOR 
JUNE. 
With Portrait. By 


By CHARLES 











Just out. 
STORIES.” $1.50 
Published Last Year. 


A New Novel by GILBERT PARKER 
“THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES” 


$1.25 


Two Books by MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
‘“‘THE MERRY MAID OF ARCADY,”’ ‘‘ HIS LORDSHIP, 


‘* A VIRGINIA COUSIN, AND BAR HARBOR TALES.” $1.25 


AND OTHER 





A New Book of Poems by BLISS CARMAN 


‘* BALLADS OF LOST HAVEN: A Book of the Sea.’’ $1.25 net 

By the same author, published last year, ‘‘ BEHIND THE ARRAS: A Book of the Unseen’”’ 
Illustrated by T. B. Meteyard. $1.50 net 

«* LOW TIDE ON GRAND PRE: A Book of Lyrics.’’ $1.00 net 





Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.25 


A Novel by MABEL FULLER BLODGETT 
‘© AT THE QUEEN’S MERCY: A Tale of Adventure.” 


With five full-page illustrations, by 





His selected Poems. 


JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 
With a study by the Editor, Louise Imogen Guiney. $1.50 





A New Novel by CLINTON ROSS 


‘* ZULEKA.”’ Being the history of an adventure in the life of an American gentleman, with 
some account of the recent disturbances in Dorola. $1.50 





Lowell Lectures by PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY 
‘* PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE.’’ $2.00 net 





A New Book by HON. JOHN SERGEANT WISE 


‘* DIOMED: THE LIFE, TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A DOG.’’ 
trations by J. Linton Chapman. $2.00 


With 100 illus- 





Just Out. 


‘* THE FORGE IN THE FOREST.”’ 


** THE BOOK OF THE NATIVE.” 
Published Last Year. 


Four Books by CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
** A HISTORY OF CANADA.” 
of Canada and Newfoundland. $2.00 net 


Being the narrative of the Acadian ranger, Jean de Mer, 
Seigneur de Briart, and how he crossed the Black Abbé; and of his adventures in a strange 
fellowship. With 7 full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. $1.50 


$1.00 net ~ 


With chronological chart and map of the Dominion 


Poems. 
‘* BARTH’S ENIGMAS.”’ 


A volume of Stories. $1.25 





By F. J. 
‘* KING NOANETT.”’ 


STIMSON (J. S. of Dale) 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 
illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A , and map of the Campaign. against Pomham. $2.00 


With 12 full-page 





BOSTON 





LAMSON, WOLFFE & COMPANY 


LONDON 


NEW YORK 














Dempsey & Carroll 


invite you to visit their 


NEW STORE, 


26 West 23d Street, New York. 
Wedding Invitations and Calling Cards, Art Stationery, Unique Mono- 
grams and Address Dies, Coats of Arms, Crests, Seals and 
Book Plates, Desk Necessaries, Rich Leather 


Goods, Menu and Dinner Cards, 








RECENT BOOKS. 


The Life and Work of Frederic 
Thomas Greenhalge, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. 


By JAMEs ERNEST NESMITH. Octavo. With 
two portraits. Cloth, gilt top, deckel 
edges. $3.00. 





ed the a 


Hired Furnished. 


Being Certain Economical Housekeeping 
Adventures in England. By MARGARET 
B. WRIGHT. With map. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This volume is the account of a simple, inexpensive 


way to see some parts of —, with a maximum of 
comfort and minimum of ex It is an actual ex- 


After Her Death; 


The Story of aSummer. By LILIAN Wuit- 
ING, author of the ‘‘World Beautiful,’”’ 
“From Dreamland Sent,’ etc. 16mo. 
pet $1.00. White and gold, $1.25. 


devotion, whose trust and truth and tenderness made a 
kind of consecration of life. 


The Prince of the House of 
David; 

Or, Three Years in the Holy City. By Rev. 
J. H. INGRAHAM, author of ‘‘ The Throne 
of David,” “‘ The Pillar of Fire,’’ etc. A 
popular revised and illustrated edition. 


16mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Probably no book of this century has had such a large 
sale as “ The Prince of the House of David.” The pub- 
lishers, ylelding t6 a re peated demand for a POPULAR 
edition, have decided to issue this one. 


Sequel to Our Liberal Movement 


By JosEPpH HENRY ALLEN. Cloth, 
$1.00. 
Contents: The Old School and its Work. German In- 


fluence, Forty Years Later, Frederic Henry Heage, 
Some Younger Memories. 


16mo. 


At all Bookstores. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 
BOSTON. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 


in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 


283 Washington Street. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 
Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Taylor-Austin Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 











___ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE 0 Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONC 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 





EstasuisHen 1860 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS._ 


SEMINARIES. 


OBER! LIX THEOLOGWS L SEMINARY. 
year. Opens Sept. 22d. th special advantages 
from the College and the Sith atory of Music. 
. I, BOSWORTH, Secretary, 
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FIVE NEW BOOKS. 


The Burglar Who Moved Para- 
dise 
By HegsBert D. Warp, author of “The White Crown’ 


and Other Stories.” 16mo, $1.25. Riverside Paper 
Series, 50 cents. 


The Wisdom of Fools 


“ Four unusually interesting problem stories,” by Mrs. 
DELAND, authorof “ John Ward, Preacher,” “Sid- 
ney,” “‘ Philip and His Wife,” ‘“‘Mr. Tommy Dove,”” 
“ The Old Garden,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Miss Archer Archer 


“ A cool, delicious love story,” by CLARA LovuIsE BURN- 
HAM, author of “The Wise Woman,” “Sweet 
Clover,” “The Mistress of Beech Knoll,” “ Next 
Door,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 





Memories of Hawthorne 


A delightful book, by his daughter, Rosze HAWTHORNE 
LaTTRop. With a new portrait of Hawthorne. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine 


An attractive novel, by HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, au- 
thor of “‘ The Story of Christine Rochefort.” Second 
Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 





EDUCATION, 

Blair Presbyterial Academy. 

John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 50th year. 
Prepares for College or Business. Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. New fire-proof building for ladies. Low rates. 


Sovertor advantages. 
 EVERSOLE, 





Send for catalogue. 
Ph.D,, Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 





LAW DEPARTM VERSITY. 
Hon. T. A. Moran, L’ Dean. - he each week 
day orening. For oan address Elmer E. Bar- 


rett, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago. 





THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
Special arfd regular courses. T semenenen for College 
and L agg ean travel. Addre: 

Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE, Binghamton, N.Y. 





MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, New YorkK CITY. Thorough Engiish 
from Kinder; rten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Attention 
in Mind Training a special feature ; also conversational 
French and rman. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students, 


College 


The College, the Theological Souteuer, 
the Conservatory of Music, the Acade 

The fall term begins September 22. Full information 
from the treasurer. ss 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15th, 1897. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. For cata- 
logue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, vane eae, S. H. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional facilities = gue boys to enter an 

college or scientific schoo ur closeness of touc 

with Princeton University is an additional advantage 

to boys intending to enter that rcs Highest 
Write forthe catalogu 

J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J ° 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in le vading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art andmusic. Fine 
library, laboratory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling 
alley; outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfect 
san tary arrangements. Best oy influence. Beautl- 
fully situated, 28 miles from Bost 

Fall term of 68d year — Sept. “15th, "97. 
trated prospectus, as 








references. 





For illus- 





REV. SAMUEL V COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 
Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal culture, offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. A full four year course in 
music. Thorough preparation for work in art. Health- 
fulclimate. Pleasanthome. Moderate rates. Send for 


catalogue to 
” Rev. S. A. MARTIN, D.D., Prest., 
Cc hambersburg, Pa. 


w LLLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or sc ‘ientific school. The 

most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories, gymnasium, eic. ‘ounded 
841. Opens Sept. 9th, 1897. JosepH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


-_ 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute ,, Yorester: 


Courses 
of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and eee, 176-Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by —T ees free. Expenses low. 


80th year. MARSHALL, Registrar. 
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Interesting Books of rave 


ALGERIAN MEMORIES. 


A BICYCLE TOUR OVER THE ATLAS TO THE 

' SAHARA. By Fanny BvuLLocK WoRKMAN and 

WiLiiaM HUNTER WorRKMAN. With 22 illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $2.00. 

The volume is spamestive on to the roads to be taken 

t ear to make the journey. 


and t season 
The reader wili obtain a J y graphite view, not —v of 
the country, but of che every. life of the people. 


IN CAIRO AND JERUSALEM. 


AN EASTERN NOTE-BOOK. By Mary THORN CaR- 
PENTER. With numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth 
ornamental, $1.50. 


The author saw with an observing woman's eve 
some e things which the ordinary traveler overlooks, 
has given us a series of impressionist pictures every 

way pleasing and instructive. 


A GIRL’S WINTER IN INDIA. 


By Mary THORN CARPENTER. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“ A contagious oo pervades this book, and 

rises into romance, t puetry. It is bright and 

ful. The author hes no ambition to wander in 

remains content and mistress of 

herself within the = y, — of pet own delightful 

expericnces wherever § e illustrations, like 
the rest of the book, are fresh, Site) like and telling.” 


or sale by all b llers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
w& pre by the pee 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH COMPANY, 
103 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The New Pansy Book 
“Overruled” 


(12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50.) 
JUST ISSUED. 


We are the exclusive publishers of all the 








““ Pansy Books.’’ Complete catalog mailed 


free to any address. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., 
92 Peari Street, Boston. 


APPLETONS’ 
POPUAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


JUNE, 1897. 
Bveiacion ofthe Modern Heavy Gun. Prof. 
LE ConTE STEVENS. 
An interesting history of its development from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


The Silent City of the Muir Glacier. Presi- 
dent Davip STARR JORDAN. 
Gives another striking illustration of the credulity of 
the general public. 
Principles of Taxation. VIII. Forms and No- 
menclature of Taxation. Hon. Davip A. WELLS. 


A lucid and convincing arraignment of the indirect 
method of taxation. 





Selguee as an Instrument of Education. M. 


. BERTHELOT. 
Points out the overwhelming importance of science 
in modern life and education. 
The Racial Geography of Europe. 
Three European Races. f.W.Z RIPPLE 


Shows that, instead of one European or white race, 
we have evidence of three distinct types. 


Vv. The 
v5 


Woman Suffrage and Education. HELEN 


KENDRICK JOHNSON. 


A discussion of the effect of the suffrage movement 
on the education of women. 


Other articles on Cite ie htning; World’s Geol- 
ogists at St. Petersburg istory of Alcohol; The 
Public and its Public ght = Suicide and the En- 
vironment; ani Sketch (with Portrait) of Richard 
Owen, of New Harmony. 


Editor's Table; Scientific Literature; Fragments of 
Science. 





50 cents a number; $5.00 2 year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
: 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





HIS LATEST AND BEST. 


Che Social Law 
.« OF Service. 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Commended unreservedly by critical 
press reviewers and indorsed by Drs. 
Lyman Abbott, H. Clay Trumbull, 
and other leading thinkers on social 
problems as a masterly contribution 
_ to the literature of Sociology. 


12mo. Cloth. 90 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
450 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








MUSIC. 


61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON. 318-320 E. 39th-St., N. Y. 
J. CHURCH CU., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Financial. 
Interstate Commerce Decisions. 


Two decisions upon interstate com- 
merce matters have just been rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. One relates to a_ technical 
point and can be briefly treated. 

Beer in carloads was being carried to 
Pittsburg by different lines. One of 
these lines had a switch track into the 
warehouse ofthe consignee. To equal- 
ize this advantage the competing road 
paid the cost of the cartage from its 
freight-nouse to the warehouse. The 
question was, Is it legal, under the act 
to regulate commerce, to equalize by a 
practical reduction in rates the advan- 
tage of a side track? One road argued 
that the payment of cartage was a vio- 
lation of the act, since it was always 
possible for the other road to build a 
like switch; or if not possible physically, 
because of some obstacle, then it was a 
legitimate superiority. The Supreme 
Court sustains this view, against the 
opposite argument that any railroad 
had a right to made the commercial 
situation even as between the competing 
carriers. Tho at first sight a little 
punctilious in its opinion as to rights in 
trade, the Supreme Court has really 
followed the trend of decisions in Eng- 
land, where competition in railway 
facilities is open and is most severe, but 
where reductions. in rates to single 
shippers are unlawful, because always 
leading to personal discriminations. 
The other decision is more impor. 
tant. It is to the effect that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission cannot 
establish maximum rates; in short, the 
Commission can declare cértain rates 
unreasonable as they stand, taking into 
account the circumstances as they now 
are; but the Commission cannot say 
what those rates should be. Thus the 
Supreme Court says that the act to reg- 
ulate commerce does not confer upon 
the Interstate Commission the power to 
‘‘fix’’ rates. Inthe case in question 
the Commission, stating that the rate 
complained of was unjust, went further 
and found that a charge no higher than 
a certain figure named should be made; 
this the Supreme Court finds unauthor- 
ized. 

The distinction is not fanciful but in- 
volves most important differences. Ac- 
cording to the original idea of Congress 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created to sit in judgment as experts 
upon disputed questions of transporta- 
tion. Not being given the powers of a 
court (for the'law covered prosecution as 
well as the determination of rates) it was 
provided that the decision of the Com- 
mission could always be reviewed by the 
courts, the opinions of the Commission 
being taken as correct unless upset by 
other evidence. Thus the main reli- 
ance of the Commission for its efféct 
upon railroad problems must be upon 
the ability and fairness with which it 
reflects public opinion. Against this 
partly negative position it has often 
been argued that the Commission was 
in consequence handicapped from be- 
coming as influential as it ought; but, 
on the contrary, some of our most suc- 
cessful State railroad commissions, 
notably that of Massachusetts, are in 
precisely the same position as regards 
power. To put into the hands of any 
commission, however able or honest, 
the power to determine absolutely and 
from the beginning what rates the rail- 
road should charge, would be to impose 
a task impossible of execntion. 

“Moreover, it would be a proceeding 
perilously near governmental paternal- 








ism, and as such opposed to all our 


American practice. The American 
people have never been willing that the 
Government; or any appointed set of 
men, should say what prices should be 
charged on the necessaries of life; nor 
by corporations other than municipal; 
nor on oil or whisky or sugar or coal. 
If we advocate the creation of such leg- 
islative machinery as will prevent the 
common trade forces from settling their 
own problem of prices, we have gone as 
far as it is possible to go. Moreover, 
railroad rates are changing every day; 
conditions are arising which put down 
railroad tariffs every fortnight; compe- 
tition has brought railway rates in the 
United States so low now that it is the 
companies and not the public which 
need protection—except as to discrimi- 
nations. The railroads have a vast 
body of experts who are making the 
matter of tariffs their special study, and 
certainly in the first instance the fixing 
of transportation charges should be left 
tothem. Their tariffs, as thus made 
up, are and ought to be subject to re- 
view by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and by the courts. In this way, 
and in no other, the balance can be 
fairly kept between all the conflicting 
forces in our modern complex trade 
situation. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has again demonstrated 
its right to its exalted position as our 
greatest court. 


Monetary Affairs. 


A PERCEPTIBLY more cheerful tone 
is developing in business affairs. Just 
now the Tariff bill appears to be making 
progress, and unless unforeseen diffi- 
culties occur this question will soon be 
out of the way as a source of uncer- 
tainty. After passage in the Senate the 
bill will go to conference committee, 
where it will remain for a period; so 
that the present outlook is that the bill 
will become law in the latter part of 
July. Thenthose favored by the Tariff 
and those whom it disappoints will alike 
be at liberty to make definite plans for 
the future. Another encouraging fea- 
ture was Secretary Gage’s Cincinnati 
speech, in which he declared in em- 
phatic terms. that the Administration 
intended to take up the currency ques- 
tion when the Tariff was settled. In 
view of Mr. Gage’s well-known Sound 
Money views this statement was re- 
ceived with a great deal of satisfaction. 
The Cuban question at present attracts 
little notice. The Senate has relieved 
its pent-up jingoism through the Mor- 
gan resolution, and the House maintains 
a commendably conservative attitude. 
Those nearest to President McKinley’s 
confidence assert that he will pursue a 
moderate but firm policy toward Spain; 
whether that will lead to intervention 
of some sort later on, cannot be fore- 
told, and much will depend upon the 
report of Commissioner Calhoun who 
is now making special investigations. 
Outside of political influences the ten- 
dency is toward improvement. Trade 
reports from the South, the Southwest 
and Northwestare rather more encour- 
aging, well distributed gains in rail- 
road earnings confirming these reports. 
Crop news is also more satisfactory. It 
is true the season is backward as re- 
gards weather; but the spring wheat 
crop is in good condition, and a large 
yield is anticipated. The season has 
been too cool for corn, tho there is 
plenty of time ahead for improvement. 
Cotton is progressing favorably, espe- 
cially in Texas and Alabama. It is need- 
lessto say that good crop prospects will 
materially aid business recovery. In 
industrial affairs the position is not so 
satisfactory. Many of our leading in- 
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dustries are still on the edge of over- 
production. Any approach to full time 
is impossible, and curtailment is often 
the order of the day. Some relief is 
found in the increasing exports of man- 
ufactures, but this is relatively small tho 
suggestive of great possibilities. Our cost 
of production is often too high to allow 
our competing in foreign markets, and 
must in all probability be reduced be- 
fore permanent relief can be had from 
our export trade. Our most modern 
mills are generally fairly well employed 
and running at a profit. Those not so 
well equipped are faring poorly; many 
are shut down, and the result is a cruel 
but inevitable survival of the best. Re- 
adjustments, liquidation and concen- 
tration are,consequently, yet in progress 
and our great industrial centers in the 
East continue the chief centers of de- 
pression. In the financial centers con- 
fidence an¢ cheerfulness are on the rise. 
Capital, however, continues timid, the 
low rates for money being strong testi- 
mony of the difficulty of finding safe 
and reasonably profitable fields for in- 
vestments. Apparently investors are 
not satisfied unless their property is in 
view and atcommand. This feeling is 
likely to gradually disappear if public 
confidence receives no further shocks. 





Wail Street responded very promptly 
to these favorable influences, stocks ex- 
periencing a better rise than has been 
seen for months. Thedemand tocover 
shorts was, ofcourse, the principal source 
of strength. The discomfiture of the 
bears, however, had an inspiring effect 
upon timid bulls. Secretary Gage’s 
Sound Money speech had a marked ef- 
fect, London advices saying that as 
soon as currency reform is assured there 
will be large investments of foreign cap- 
ital in the United States. Railroad 
managers are taking much more hopeful 
views, not so much from present condi- 
tions as from what they believe they see 
in the future. Crop news accomplished 
something in this direction; but the 
drift of public opinion and the courts 
toward treating the railroads in a spirit 
of greater fairness is, perhaps, the most 

far-reaching influence. The recent 
decision of the Supreme Court 
limiting the power of the Interstate 
Commission over freight rates was an 
important step in the right direction. 
Gradually our politicians are coming to 
their senses in their consideration of 
railroad questions. 1n the third week 
of May sixty roads earned over 5% more 
than a year ago, and seventy-five roads 
have reported a gain of 44% in the sec- 
ond week. About $2,800,000 gold went 
abroad last week, but this attracted lit- 
tle attention. Foreign exchange shows 
a declining tendency, and gold ship- 
ments are expected to cease as soon as 
present abnormal imports stop. Money 
is easy, and call loans quoted at 1%@ 
1 %% on stock collateral. Time money 
is quoted at 2@3% for one to six months 
on best collateral. 


This week’s averages of the New 
York banks compare as follows with 
the same period in 1896 and 1895: 


















































May 29, °97. Moy 30,96. June 1.95. 
Loans.......... $507,50 >, 200 475,156,400 — $502,547,200 
Deposits....... 575,600.00 498,374,100 566,229,400 

irculati : 14,329, 14,605, 00 13,256, 2 

Specie......... 88,979,200 456, 70,64 ) 
Legal tenders. 101,536,900 84,498,200 112,13 ) 
Total reserve.. $190,516,100 $146,949,200 $182,778,600 
Reserve req’d. 143,900,000 124,718,525 141,557,350 
Excess res..... $46,616,100 $22,230,675 $41,221,350 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 







oes. Asked. 
Wei ia ital cca “ting 
ew oupons - 123% L 
4s, Registered... «itl 11 
4s, Coupons... “1136 118 
ce, u 11 


istered. . i 384 

NG 3.55 05k i066 ncGbsiesecvajevs sessed 1 11334 
Grrrewcy @s, Psi cacturenctssadk oebecsavens 1% woos 
SVs ehh scdkpnd nets ips 52 oh as nbocseqeeygedes 1 Mesa 
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BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week énd- 


‘ing May 29th, were: 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 11534 | Park......... 0.005 2€0 
Importers’ & Trad’s’. 530. | Western...... bes exeres 116 
Manhattan Co....... 2 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...+ There has been considerable fall- 
ing off in the receipts of the Suez Canal, 
the amount this year for the four 
months ending April 30th, being 25,- 
189,894 francs, as against 28,048,724 
francs for the same period of 1896. 


.... Weare pleased to note that the 
net earnings, less taxes and rentals, of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 
road system for the ten months of the 
fiscal year to April 30th, shows an in- 
crease of $916,481.50 as compared with 
the same time for 1896. 


.... The new eighteen-story building 
erected by the National Bank of Com- 
merce was begun May ist, 1896, and 
completed one year thereafter. The 
bank has just mailed to all of its share- 
holders its regular report of the opera- 
tions of the year. The present number 
of shareholders is 1,667. Its capital is 
$5,000,000, and its surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $3,724,000. 
The stock is quoted at about 208 to 210. 


.... Stephen Kelley, born in New 
York and a physician—tho he has not 
practiced of late—for four years past 
Vice-President of the Fifth National 
Bank, was recently elected President. 
-Andrew Thompson, the cashier, who 
was born in New York and who was con- 
nected with an importing house eight 
years, began his banking career in 1854, 
and in 1864 was one of the organizers 
of the Fifth National Bank, and has 
remained cashier for thirty-three years. 
The Fifth National Bank hasa capital 
of $200,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $314,000, and resources of 
$2,721,083. 


..-. The Reorganization Committee 
of Baltimore, of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, having had a firm of account- 
ants at work upon the last year’s report 
of the affairs of the company as made 
by Stephen Little, and also the annual 
reports from 1888 to 1896, claim that 
Mr. Little’s report fails to show clearly 
what disposition had been made of the 
proceeds of the apparently large in- 
crease of funded and unfunded debts 
since September, 1888. Also it fails to 
disclose at any point a definite state- 
ment as to the financial condition of the 
company. They say that the company 
appears to be still insolvent, from the 
fact that the receivers have issued 
nearly $10,000,000 of certificates since 
being placed in possession of the road. 


.... The annual statistics of the Ex- 
gineering and Mining Journal, showing 
the total value of the mineral and metal 
production in the United States, shows 
a total production in 1896 of $751,732,- 
782, an increase over the previous year 
of $18.791,264. The total product of 
gold was $58,660,637, an increase of 
$11,830,437 over 1895, and of silver the 
product was 56,222,322 fine ounces, a 
gain over the previous year of 9,891,087 
ounces. The total production of coal 
was 187,373,477 tons; of copper 467,- 
823,973 pounds, and of pig-iron 8,623,- 
127 long tons. The production of gold, 
silver, copper and pig-iron is greater 
than that of any other country in the 
world, and that of coal is exceeded only 
by Great Britain. 


. +++ The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
too Cin., Ham. and Dayton Ry. Co., com. 38 
80 Morris and Essex Rd. Co,............. 165 
29.D., L: and W. Rd. Co.....3........4. 148% 
50 N, Y,, L. and W. Rd. Co............. 120% 
joo P,, C., C, and St, L, Rd, Co,, pref. ...454 
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48 Texas Cent. Rd., com..................- 10 
24 Houston and Texas Cent. Rd., pref....30 
80 Yonkers Gas Light Co................. 125 
$2,000 Erie Rd. first cons. mort. 7% bonds, 
ne RN ES TSS RE ee ey eC 14054 

334 Fairbanks, Morse & Co................ 51 
334 The Fairbanks Co.................... 50% 
20 Wagner Palace Car Co.............. 150% 
7 Amer. Type Founders’ Co $50 scrip. . .2034 
Th SMES PERE kine « oiccin.cc vc ab diesen esss 19434 
- 1 membership N. Y. Prod. Ex............ 184 
peg oS BO Ee yo eer eer rrr 150 
$2,080 Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. scrip, viz.: 
$1,090 of 1892, $990 of 1895......... 102-104 

7 Continental Fire Ins. Co..............-. 346 
25 U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co....... 22634 
as Globe Fite Ins. C0. i5 <2 6. cece cece see 80 
53 America Union Life Ins. Co............59 
25 Colonial TrustCo...... a ieee ss dar ass 157 
a7 ieee way 1882 CO, <6 6k 2.5 os ces tcceee 100% 
20 Niagara Fire Ins. Co.................. 151 


10 Consumers’ Gas Co. of Jersey City..... 73 


....The annual report of F. D® Kil- 
burn, Superintendent of the Banking 
Department of the State of New York 
for the year ending December 31st, 
1896, is a very interesting document. 
The resources of the savings banks of 
the State have increased from January 
Ist, 1896, when they were $644,927, 526, 
to $812,173, 632.37 on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1897. During the last three years 
the increase has been regular each year, 
notwithstanding the depressed condi- 
tion of financial affairs. In 1896 the 
deposits increased over $26,000,000, of 
which amount more than five-sixths, or 
over $23,000,000, was made during the 
first six months of the year, leaving 
scarcely $3,000,000 of increase in the 
last half of the year. The Superinten- 
dent estimates that the withdrawals 
during the same time must have ex- 
ceeded the deposits by about $9,000,- 
ooo, showing how great a_ strain 
these institutions underwent during 
the Presidential campaign.’’ The to- 
tal number of savings bank depositors 
is 1,736,968, nearly 27% of the entire 
population. This is a remarkable ex- 
hibit, and especially so when it is remem- 
bered that there are twenty-nine coun- 
ties which have no savings banks. The 
savings banks of the State of New 
York have been, on the whole, very 
wisely and carefully managed. Of 
course of the savings banks of the 
State those of New York City have the 
largest amount of desposits. The fol- 
lowing table shows the deposits of each 
of the savings banks of New York City 
on January Ist, 1897: 


American Savings Bank..... $847,426 15 
Bank for Savings............ 52,706,385 13 
Bowery Savings Bank........ 58,632,286 56 
Broadway Savings Institu- 
Opes casas es weeras< 5,088,731 34 
Citizens’ Savings Bank....... 11,288,642 08 
Doliar Savings Bank........ 303,555 07 


Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
18,421,706 24 


(Co ie > eee os asiviecess 12,540,814 10 
Emigrant Industrial Sav- 

ST, eS Ie 51,179,354 82 
Excelsior Savings Bank...... 1,802,302 56 
Franklin Savings Bank...... 6,775»309 74 
German Savings Bank....... 37,001,005 07 
Greenwich Savings Bank.... 33,783,410 68 
Harlem Savings Bank........ 0,020,995 72 
Inst. for the Savings of Mer- 

chants’ Clerks............ 7,656,595 29 
Irving Savings Institution... _ 0,331,047 40 
Italian Savings Bank........ 21,478 O1 
Manhattan Savings Institu- 

ROM obs vais ser Ses ssecceces 8,321,068 88 
Metropolitan Savings Bank. — 4,595,985 77 
New York Savings Bank.... 10,403,043 II 
North River Savings Bank.. 3,017,590 88 
Seamen’s Bank forSavings.. — 30,979,029 53 
‘Yweltth Ward Savings Bank 792,788 12 


Union Dime Savings Inst’n. 15,396,897 74 

United States Savings Bank. 699 

West Side Savings Bank..... 400,345 78 
$392,385,562 32 





DIVIDENDS, 


The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounces payment at its office, 23 Broad 
Street, of coupons, due June ist, of 
. Harrisburg and San Antonia, 
Eastern Div., second mortgage 7%. 

The United States Leather Company 
has declared a dividend of one dollar 

r share, able July rst. 

Pe The Ponce St. Louis R.R. 
Co. announce that the coupons due 
June 1st will be paid on that date, at 
the Central Trust Co., 54 Wall St. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 
Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


NOTICE. 
The People’s National Bank, located at Denver in the 
Olorado, is closing up its affairs. All note 
holders and others, c rs of said Association, 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims against the Association for payment. 
M. J. LAWRENCE, President. 

Dated April 27th, 1897. 








Absolutely Safe Municipal Security. Bought 


° largely by best Banks and Trust Companies 
© Write for details. ROBERT E. STRAHORN 
& CO., Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 








European Travelless 
Cheque Bank Cheques, 


are better off than most holders of 
Credits, because they are available 
where credits are not. Shops, Hotels, 
etc.. cash them. They are available 
any time, day or night. Circulars on 
application. 


Ai of U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mgr., 
40 & 42 Wall St., N.Y. 


Gnited States 
Hloriguge & Crust Go, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW_YORK. 
TE vc csiw sicveseoateseess ceoved $2,000,000. 
WOO MR Nas gos cecdetccsttesccsieccceds 1,100,000. 


Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 













George W. Young.................-:-+- President 
Luther Kountze ..-.VicePresident 
James Timpson d Vice President 
OT ES SS eee reasurer 

8 SO re Secretary 
Clark Williams...... ---Asst. Treasurer 

chard M. Hurd.............. sst. Secretary 


A 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr,, Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 

Gustav E. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., L ither Kountze, 
William P. Dixon, Chariton T. Lewis, 
David Dows, jr., Lewis May, 
Robert A. Grannis, Theodore Morford, 


Dumont Clarke, 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, Richard A. McCurdy, 
G. G. Haven, jr., Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles M. Pratt, 
James J. Hill James Timpson, 


George W, Young. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
= 6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 

CAPITAL, - - = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

COMMEKCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. : 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Charles R. Henderson, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
-Alexander E. Urr, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George S. Bowdoin, 
August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, 


Robert ae... n be gh oa 
Geo: Griswo aven, enry H. Rogers, 
Oliver H arriman, H. McK. Tw 


ombley, 
erick W. Vanderbilt, 


Rk. Somers Hayes, Fred 
William C. Whitney. 








CKS. 

For rent, charming Camp, newly built, ou the Upper 
Saranac, the largest of the Adirondack Lakes. Superb 
views,.charming neighbors, and every convenience. 
Two very large living rvoms, 4 bedrooms, dining-room, 
and tents. Kitc and servants’ quarters apart. Ice- 
house -filled, growing kitchen-garden, boath sail- 
boat, ——— = splendid guide. Highest references 

ven and required. . 
= jOuN R. DUNLAP, 120 Liberty St., N. Y. 








SUBURBAN HOME forrent for the summer; 
beautifully situated; fine elevation; ample shade an 
grounds ; splendid neighborhood ; overlooking the beau- 
tiful estate of William Walter Phelps; only thirty-tive 
minutes, ride from whe city, House contains twelve 

ms, bath, kitchen, laundry, Stable for three horses 
w. Kare opportunity for desirable family, Room 
12, 10 Liberty § New York, 








(725) 29 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN ; 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York, 

















Kountze Bros 


Broadway and Cedar St. 


LETTERS CREDIT 
United States Trust Co., 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
{nto Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


* TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, WittiaMH Macy,Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 

JOHN A. STEWART, |GuUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |F RANK LYMAN, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, ;|WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD CooPER, |JAMES STILLMAN, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLEs §. SMITH, JOHN J. PHELPS, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, |DANIEL LorD, 

ALEX. E. ORR, a an Joun S. KENNEDY, 


MILLS 
‘ FOR SALE 
Residence in Northampton,Mass. 
PRICE, $20,000. 


On account of the death of the owner, must be sold, 
one of the finest residences in the most beautiful coun- 
try city in America. 

Situated on Elm Street, six minutes walk from Smith 
College, on lot 116 feet front and 250 feet oy house 
is of brick, 24g stories high, most thoroughly built; of 

ern architecture and with all modern improve- 
ments; has eleven rooms, spacious attic, cemented 
cellar, large bath-room, ample closets and butler’s pan- 
try; finished throughout in hard wood; plate-glass win 
dows; inside shutters and outside blinds; open fireplaces 
with handsome wood mantels in seven rooms; new steam 
furnace; small hot-air furnace for spring and fall use; 
wide halls and large piazzas. 

A handsome lawn surrounds the house, and at the 
rear is a fine garden, with all varieties of fruit-trees, 
a etc. 

The house is in perfect repair, and is faily furnished; 
and will be sold with or without the furniture, as de- 





sired. 

The educational facilities of Northampton are unsur 
passed; its public scnools have few equals, while its 

rivate preparatory schools and Smith College are 

nown all over the country. 

For further particulars address 

FRANKLIN EDWARDS, 
19 Mattoon St., Springfield. Mass. 


DIVIDENDS. 


LOUIS R. R. CO. 








MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 





Coupons maturing June 1, 1897, from bonds of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the office of 
the Central Trust Co., 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
OFFICE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 
23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING). 

COUPONS due June Ist, 1897, from the following 
bonds will be paid at this office on and after that date : 
Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio, Eastern 
Division, Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COM- 
PANY. 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, May 5th, 1897. 

A dividend of ONE DOLLAR (#1) per share on its 
preferred stock has this day been declared by the Board 
of Directors of this Company, payable July ist, 1897. 

The transfer books of preferred stock will close June 
15th, 1897, at 3 P.m., and reopen July 2d, 1897. ‘ 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer, _ 








OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 65 Broadway. 
NEW YORE, May 12th, i897. 

The Board of Directors of this company ha» this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars (%3) per share, pay- 
able on and after the ist day of July next. 

* The transfer books will be closed onthe 5th day of 
ane ie R Gooce x. pad reopened on the 2d day of 
A . By order o e Board, 
CHAS. G. CLARE, Treasurer. 
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Tue Hartrorp Line of Steamers from New York 
take a into some of the most delightful regions 
of New land, including, of course, the White and 
the Green Mountains. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL StEamsHip Co. has a_fleet 
of excellent boats running from Boston to St. John, 
and the passengers have the advantage of a trip 
through the “Land of Evangeline” by daylight. 
Close connections are made for all the interesting 
points in Nova Scotia. 


Tue Yarmoutu Sreamsuir Co, also send out from 
Boston exceedingly comfortable steamers reachin 
the delightful points in the Annapolis Valley an 
the Evangeline country. 


Tue Union Paciric will accommodate a large 
nber of the bers of the Christian Endeaver 
Society and their friends who will visit San Fran- 
cisco for the annual mecting, the last estimate we 
have seen being that thirty thousand ms will 
be in attendance from the East. The Union Pacific 
offers an exceedingly low rate for the trip to the 
Pacific Coast, and probably never again will so fa- 
vorable an opportunity present itself for making 
this of all trips the most delightful. 





Tue Arcuison, Topeka anp Santa Fx is a direct 
route from Chicago to Los Angeles, Southern Cali- 
fornia; and almost every mile of the entire line is re- 
plete with interest. onderful, new, interesting 
and delightful objects are continually being presented 
to the view of the passengers on this line. Ridicu- 
lously low rates are offered to the Pacfic Coast by 
the Santa Fé. 


WORTHINGTON PUMPS. 


A coop water supply isa necessity to a country 
home, and the Worthington Pump can give you all 
the water you want. There is no better pump in 
the market than the Worthington, which is espe- 
cially adapted for supplying water to country resi- 
dences and to farms, schools, ry 2 and public 
buildings; in fact, the very name of Worthington is 
a guaranty of excellence for pumps for supplying 
water. Catalogues and full information will be 
furnished by addressing Henry R. Worthington, 
4 Liberty Street, New York, or 70 Kilby Street, 

oston. 








PORTABLE HOUSES. 

WE have seen portable houses of all sizes; those 
accommodating two rsons up to a hotel for 150 
ere. The Ducker Portable House Co., of 26 

ortlandt Street, New York,have had many years’ ex- 
perience in making portable houses, which have now 
passed the crude state and are made strong, durable, 
warm, dry, handsome, and of any size desired. Fur- 
thermore they are inexpensive. They are a great 
deal cheaper than a permanent house, and thousands 
of people would use them if they knew more about 
them. This information can be obtained by writing 
to the Ducxer Portable House Co., for their printed 
matter. 





THE PROPHYLACTIC. 

ALTHOUGH Shakespeare made the general query 
““What’s in a name?” and without waiting for a 
reply from the outside public, stated in a general 
way that it didn’t make so much difference after all 
by what name a thing was called, in this latter part 
of the nineteenth century, we believe there is a 
eat dealinaname. The Florence Manufacturing 
ompany, of Florence, Mass., are the manufacturers 
of the Prophylactic Tooth Brush (which is always, 
by the way, sold in a yellow box), and the name in- 
dicates what the brush is: namely, that it is a brush 
that cleans between the teeth, that hunts out the 
holes and crevices that ordinary brushes don’t reach, 
and that in consequence the teeth are preserved 
from decaying, the dentist’s occupation is more or 
less interferred with, and health and comfort are the 
result. Proper digestion and proper assimilation at- 
tend the user of the Prophylactic, and expense is 
saved. The bristles in the Prophylactic are ar- 
ranged in pointed tufts which explains its decided 
excellence, and then the handle is curved and 
tapered to the end, and can be hung up allowing it 
todry. Any one anywhere can obtain one of the 
Prophylactic brushes by remitting 35 cents to the 
Florence Manufacturing Company, 116 Pine Street, 
Florence, Mass. 





“*Tr the best three American schools for girls were 
to be mentioned, the Cambridge School would be 
among them, if, indeed, it did not hold the first po- 
sition.”’-— The School Journal, New York, Dec. 12th, 
1896. The address of the school is Cambridge, Mass. 





Tue popular Providence Line of steamers be- 
tween New York, Providence, Boston, Worcester 
and all points north and east, is acknowledged to be 
a very desirable route for passengers who have oc- 
casion to travel between points named. A full 
night’s rest is assured with early arrival at destina- 
tion. An excellent orchestra, first-class cuisine, 
careful and attentive employés, combine to make 
this Line the favorite line for all lovers of com- 
fortable travel. During the summer season _con- 
nections are made, and through tickets sold to White 
Mountain points, Bar Harbor, and all the Eastern 
Summer resorts. 

The Stonington Line, leaving New York from 
same Pier, No 36 (new) North River, connects at 
Stonington for Watch Hill, Narragansett Pier and 
all the Summer Resorts in Southern Rhode Island. 


“yy v. 


AN IDEAL VACATION TOUR. | 

Few ple who have not made the trip realize 
that within a few hours’ sail of the United States 
there can be reached a summer vacation land, for- 
eign in every aspect, with new and novel surround- 
ings, where summer breezes blow, where roads are 
splendid, the fishing and hunting fine, and where 
wholesome living can be had at figures surprising in 
cheapness. 

Reference is made to the Maritime Provinces— 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and Prince Edward 
Island. Ttis territory, formerly inaccessible, is 
reached by the magnificent United States Mail 
Steamships of the Plant Line from Boston, the ships 
sailing on Tuesdays and Saturdays of each week. 
The Saturday’s ship runs only to Halifax, while the 
one leaving Boston on Tuesday, after passing along 
the coast of Nova Scotia by daylight, touches at 
Halifax, then proceeds ae the Straits of Canso, 
to Hawkesbury, C. B.,and Northumberland Strait 
to Charlottetown, P. E. I., the terminus of the 
Line. 

The conditions under which this trip can be taken 
are delightful, for the service aboard the ships is 
first class in every icular, and yet withal at rates 
of transportation less than by any other line. Beau- 
tifully illustrated descriptive matter is issued by this 
line and will be sent gratis upon application to any 
of its agents. Write to Mr.J.A. Flanders, New 
England Agent Plant Line, 290 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.; essrs. Richardson Barnard, 
Agents, 20 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., or to 

rJ. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 
Broadway, New York, and full information will be 
received.—A dv. 


Santiago, Chile, 
SOUTH AMERICA. 











Send for Samples and Catalogues to 


FRANCISCO JOROQUERA, 
P. O. Box 743, Santiago, Chile. 
REAL ESTATE AND COMMISSION AGENT, 
Shares and Bonds. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


AMES BICYCLES. 
Few ladies who read Tue INDEPENDENT will admit 





is 


many 0; 

during the War the concern furnished the United 
States Government with swords, cannon and all 
sorts of destructive s; and ever since they 


have been manufacturing goods of the finest de- 


scription of different eties, including the bronze 
doors of the Capitol at Washington and a — 
many large bronze statues. It is only a step from 
their ing a sewing-machine to manufacturing 
bicycles, which they have been engaged in for out- 
side parties since 1880. Their own wheel, the Ames 
bicycle for 1897, is fully up to date and guaranteed 
by them; » what is o! t importance—price— 
they manufacture three kinds—model B, at $75; 
model B special, at $85, and model D, ladies’, at $75. 
Any one who has about or who has known of 
the career of the Ames Manufacturing Company will 
have no hesitation in purchasing the Ames Bicycle. 


Commercial Affairs. 

BUSINESS prospects are brightening. 
Improvement in the political situation, 
better crop reports, and a partial reviv- 
al of confidence have all contributed to 
a moderate expansion. Transactions, 
however, are still on astrictly conserv- 
ative basis, and manufacturing inter- 
ests are not yet able to report any gen- 
eral increase of activity. On the con- 
trary, curtailment is being more gener- 
ally resorted to, especially in the textile 
trades. The prospect of an adjustment 
of the Tariff question within a few 
weeks has a cheering effect, and rail- 
road men arealso taking more hopeful 
views; but merchants and manufactur- 
ers are looking forward to a very quiet 
summer, and do not anticipate any 
general revival until the fall trade be- 
gins. The grain and cotton markets 
continues inactive. Some signs of im- 
provement are visible in the iron trade, 
and they are much needed, for prices 
are exceedingly low, and consumption 


O’Neill’s 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING 


a 


Black Dress Goods. 




















Note the Extraordinary Prices We 
Have Made for This Sale. 


89-INCH PURE MOHAIR FIGURED BRILLIAN- 
TINE, Neat Designs, Reduced from 60c. yd., 


29c. yard. 


50-INCH BRIGHT LUSTER ENGLISH MOHAIR 
SICILIAN, Never Retailed before for less than 75c., 


39c, yard. 


48-INCH PURE MOHAIR SICILIAN, Extra Heavy 
Luster, Heretofore 89c. yard, 


5Oc, yard. 


50-INCH PURE MOHAIR BRILLIANTINE, Regu- 
lar 1.00 quality, on Sale this week at 


69c. yard. 


48-INCH HIGH LUSTER.,MOHAIR SICILIAN, Reg- 
ular Value 1.49 yd., for this sale, 


98c. yard. 
AND IN ADDITION WE WILL OFFER 


20,000 Yards 


OF PLAIN AND NOVELTY 


Colored Dress Goods 


PURCHASED FOR LESS THAN OHE-HALF THE 
ACTUAL COST OF WEAVING, GOES ON SALE AT 


The Lowest Priees ever Announeed. 


6th Ave., 20th to 24st St. 


barely equals the present restricted pro- 
duction, The dry-goods trade rules 
very quiet, cool weather having retard- 
ed the distribution of certain fabrics. 
New England cotton manufacturers are 
talking of curtailing production, and a 
general movement of this sort seems 
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likely, unless demand improves. Wool- 
en mills are more active than for some 
time past, while wool is quiet. The de- 
mand for boots and shoes has subsided 
considerably, and prices are lower. 

Leather has also declined, while hides 

are held higher by Western packers. 








Give 











soap habit. 


SS 


her time, 


and almost every soap-using woman will come 
around to the use of Pearline. 
using habit is strong, to be sure. 
, all these years some women can’t puc 
it aside without doubting and trembling. 
But when a woman once wakes up 
to the fact that she needs and de- 

serves 
help, then the arguments in favor 
of Pearline prove stronger than any 


The soap- 
After 


the very best household 
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There's ease, economy, quickness, health 
and safety in Pearline washing and cleaning. 


WQS SENCIAINS 





A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS. 





CHILDREN’S HATS. 


A new line of 
Children’s Hats, 
all of the latest 






os designs. fancy 
oe WA straws, Leg- 
ae xo horns, chiffon, 


CE SI silk and lawn, 
d trimmed with 
. y, flowers, lace 
and ribbon, at 
lowest prices, 
89c., 98c., $1.25, 
$1.59. $1.98, $2.48, 
$2.98, $3,45, $3-98. 

Children’s 
Lawn Embroid- 
ered Caps, extra 
value, full ruche 


and ribbons, a and 25c. 

Children’s Fancy Lawn Pokes, fine em- 
broidery, with lace and ribbon, 49¢., 79¢., 
98c., $1.25. 





Previous to our usual summer sale of Muslin and Cambric Underwear, we are dis- 
playing a full line of choice French Underwear, consisting of Gowns, Skirts, Draw- 
ers, Chemises and Corset Covers, at unusually low prices for fine goods. A fine assort- 
ment of Children’s and Infant’s Wear, made of the finest materials and embroideries. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
Children’s 
Lawn 
Dresses, 
white 
and 
colored, 
pretty 
shoulder 
effects, 
edged 
with 
lace 
and 
embroidery, 





CHILDREN’S REEFERS. or 


Children’s Reefers, white and co 
4 years, extra value $1.98, $2.98, $3.98, $4.98, 


FULTON ST., GALLATIN PLACE & LIVINGSTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
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Fave wu Seen it? 


‘Tris a Bicycle that is slricfly high Grade. By that’ 

we mean it is made of Tapered Seamiess Tubing . 
with drop-forged connections; Spring Sicel Cranks, 
Cups and Cones turned from solid bar teal sizcl, iem- 
pered and ground: Linen-cevered buili-up “Fair 
banks” weed runs, Piano Wire Spokes, best of 
workmanship [roughout and Iheroughly upte-daie 

in every respecl 


THAT 15 WAT WE CLAIM AND CUARANTEE. 


Vf thusis 50 and il’ so, why pay $100% for a bicycle 
when you can purchase a“ Gold Siandard”tor 


IG G44 BGs: 


Sixth Ave., 20tk to 2isi Si. 
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CONTINENTAL 
BICYCLES 














Always Ahead! 
MODEL FOR 1898 


Early introduction of next 
year’s model places the Con- - 
tinental in the lead. 





Continental, 1898, $50 
Continental, 1897, $45 
Continent, 1897, $37.50 


High-grade Wheels at fair prices. 


Light. 


Uniform standard. 


You pay only for the Bicycle. 
Can be bought only of 


frills. 


Peers of the best. 


Easy running. Very strong. Made upon honor. 


No charges for business 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our store at Broadway and Tenth Street is the natural center of New York re- 


tailing. 
to the Grand Central Station. 


In point of time and convenience it is the nearest large Store in New York 








STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Silks. 


Summer Gloves 


WOMEN’S TAFFETA SILK 
GLOVES—correct colors, all sizes. 
Value, 25 cents per pair; at........... 124c 


WHITE SUEDE GLOVES—for 
mencement, the correct 
Glove— 


com- 
Summer dress 


8-button length mousquetaire...... 
12-button length mousquetaire..... $1.50 
20-button length mousquetaire..... $2.25 
A saving of 50 cents on each pair. 


KAYSER’S FINGER-TIPPED GLOVES 
—black, white and colors. Guarantee 
ticket in each pair, at 


50, 75 cents and $1.00. 


NIGHT GOWNS 


Here is a decided 
bargain for quick 
buyers; Cambric 
Night Gowns, round 
yoke, trimmed with 
exquisite pattern em- 
It broidery and inser- 
tion and finished with 
narrow ribbon at 
neck at 


$1.30 each 
Which price covers postage. 





The gowns open on the side and have 
box pleating in the back. Orders should be 
sent immediately. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


SUMMER CURTAINS—IJust received 
from a closing sale, a manufacturer’s stock 
of Cross-stripe Curtains, in a variety of 
colorings. Never sold for’ less than $1.50, 


$1.00 per pair, 


PONGEES 
—the heavi- 
est made, in 
the wanted 
and small de- 
signs in white 
and colored 
printings on 
black, navy 
and light 
grounds, also 
in polka dots. 
About one 
hundred 
pieces that 
were made to 
sell for 50 
cents per 


35¢ 
50c 
58c 





BLACK JAPAN SILKS —Lyons 
OE, WOE INNO, BE eis ccccnceccsssteese 

BLACK ‘TAFFETA —the bright, 
rustling kind, 23 inches wide, at...... 


The Bargain Books 
At 10, 15 and 20 cents, 


are attracting considerable attention. 
day sees new additions to the stock. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


SALT’S ENGLISH MOHAIR—in 
navy blue, brown and green, with self- 
colored figures, 44 inches wide. Regu- 
lar price, $1.25; OUF PriC€.........5.-.- 

ILLUMINATED BEIGE—all-wool, 
36 inches wide. Regular price, 37% 
COME OUT OTIS. ccscccencceccsceccses 

WAFFLE SUITING—in six differ- 
ent combinations. Regular price, 37% 
GORGE, GUE PONE cdc ie cccse8e es coeee 


Black Dress Goods Bargains. 


FANCY FIGURED MOHAIR—36 
inches wide, the 25-cent grade. Re- 
I ies sera sactes nese tpceccesoee 

PLAIN FIGURED AND BOU- 
RETTE ETAMINE—38 inches wide, 
the 3734 and 50-cent grades. Reduced to 

PLAIN ENGLISH MOHAIR—44 
inches wide, the 6o-cent grade. Re- 
LEI LLL 

CANVAS ETAMINES —all-wool, 
52 inches wide, the 75-cent grade. Re- 


Each 


75¢ 
25¢ 


20Cc 


15 
25¢ 


48c 





GR a dete sccavews pmageacttee 50c 


Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate attention. Money refunded if Goods are not satisfactory. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 





SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 


JOHN CATTNACH, 


361 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Near 34th Street. 
OUR USUAL DISPLAY OF FINE 
“Qwn Make” Leather Goods. 


Would call particular attention to The CATTNACH 
TRU NK as bet stron: and It 


emen 

men’s Toilet and Traveling 
Shairt Waist C: Portmanteaus, Trunks, etc. 
COMPLET? QUTFIT FOR TRAVELLERS. 








E. Willard Jones, 


49 NASSAU ST.,N. Y., 


between Liberty Street and Maiden Lane. 


MEN’S HATS, STRAWS, SOFTS AND DERBYS, 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


BICYCLE CAPS, UMBRELLAS. 


ALSO 
Ladies’ Sailor and Tourists’ Hats. 
Extra Fine Quality at Very Low Prices. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





A Case ot Necessity 








You will probably go to the country this 
summer. If you have a baby do not for- 
get to order a case of Nestle’s Food from 
your druggist, to be sent to your summer 
address. The baby’s food is the most im- 
portant thing to consider in arranging for 
your summer supplies. Your druggist will 
send Nestle’s Food to you, and we will 
forward, on receipt of your address, our 
‘* Book for Mothers,” full of valuable 
hints on the care and feeding of infants. 


Nestle’s Food is invaluable in the prevention of 
Cholera Infantum and summer complaints. In its 
preparation water only is required, thus avoiding 
the use of cow’s milk, whose use in summer is 
always a source of worry and danger to careful 
mothers. 


Nestles Food is economical. A can of Nestle’s 
Food contains twice as much food as is contained in 
a package of others selling at the same price. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


THOMAS LEESING & CO. 


No. 73 Warren Street, New York. 





Cotton Dress Fabrics. 
New and Choice Designs. 


ELEVENTH STREET STORE. 
French Printed Organdies, 
12 different designs, 
15 cents per yard. 

Scotch Printed Lappets, 

15 cents. 
Scotch Zephers, twenty designs, 

15 cents. 


Several lines of Dimities, twenty designs in 


all, 
10 Cents per yard. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





yOORNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, leads the way in furnishing life 
insurance upon the industrial plan. Under 
this plana policy can be secured, by paying 
5 cents per week and upwards, insuring all 
ages from 2 to 70, for policies ranging from 
$10 upwards, payable immediately after 
death. Write the company for its literature. 
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Insurance. 
The “Steel Skeleton” Under 
Fire. 


A ‘‘ MILLION DOLLAR FIRE”’ is rated, 
in the nomenclature of large fires, as 
being large enough to point a passing 
moral and to be of much interest—ab- 
sorbing as to personal attention and 
certainly so as to the financial accounts 
of the companies which are hit. Such 
a fire—rated at nearly a million and a 
half of insurance loss—occurred in 
Pittsburg on May 3d. It started ina 
large wholesale grocery where there 
was no automatic alarm, and valuable 
time was lost by the error of the night 
watchman in attempting to deal with it 
without immediately summoning aid. 
This building was of six stories, of L- 
shape, 150 feet in frontage, with a 
depth of 240 feet, and a short arm of 85 
feet frontage, nearly covering a city 
square and not of the most modern con- 
struction. On the opposite side of the 
street from the 150 feet of frontage 
was the Horne office building; adjoin- 
ing this, separated from it 
old-fashioned three-story 
was the Horne retail dry-goods 
store, six stories high, dimen- 
sions 125 by 175 feet. These build- 
ings were not remarkably large, but the 
last-named two (separated by the old- 
fashioned brick dwelling) were of mod- 
ern construction, of steel skeleton fram- 
ing, with facings of brick and terra- 
cotta. This fire therefore is interesting 
as showing the behavior of the skeleton 
frame under test. A photograph of 
these buildings shows them reduced to 
shells. The flat-arch tile floors are in- 
tact, altho broken through by the fall of 
a water-tank from the roof. All the 
wooden flooring is consumed; the ce- 
ment below them is reduced to powder; 
and many of the tiles on floors and col- 
unins dropped out in the gradual cool- 
ing. All that remains to show that the 
buildings were ever occupied is the fine 
ash heaped on the floors; all contents 
have disappeared. The heat from the 
grocery fire 60 feet away broke the win- 
dows and ignited the stock on several 
floors, probably simultaneously, and the 
remains, in the language of one account, 
look very much like skeleton buildings 
in course of erection, having ‘‘an 
empty and unfinished appearance’; but 
as by the expert estimate there may be 
20 per cent. salvage on them (with the 
proviso that only thorough examination 
can show how much the rivets are 
strained and the tile-covered beams and 
girders warped) it might be said that 
they are pretty thoroughly ‘‘ finished.” 

The conclusions offered as the gen- 
eral agreement of experts are, that (1) 
steel skeleton buildings do not offer any 
superior protection to the stocks con- 
tained; (2) that the risk on such build- 
ings is less than on their contents, and 
that some salvage on the former may 
be expected; (3) that these buildings 
were and such buildings may be 
expected to become strong barriers 
to the spread of fire over large areas. 
The first of these conclusions seems to 
be clear enough, the difference in effect 
between the steel skeleton ‘< fireproof” 


and what is called ‘‘ ordinary construc- 
tion” apparently being that the latter 
falls in and becomes a wreck, leaving 
some value in the contents to be after- 
ward recovered from it, while the for- 
mer stands up to become a glowing 
oven, in which the contents. are 
reduced to fine powder, and then it- 
self remains asa mereshell. It thus ap- 
pears to be a matter of possible sal- 
vage, on either building or contents, 
and, if this is so, we might conclude 
that the steel frame ought not to house 
valuable contents—a rule which the 
modern office and building measurably 


by an 
residence, 
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obeys. As for the third conclusion, it 
seems to us to have been long ago 
shown beyond cavil that the best fire- 
stop is a thick and well-built brick wall, 
and how any building which is speedily 
‘‘burned out” and converted into a 
mere shell can serve to prevent the 
spread of fire over large areas we are 
unable to comprehend. That the steel 
framing and its veneers and wrappings 
do not burn as inflammable material 
does is admitted; yet it is destroyed and 
consumed, and that through which fire 
readily sweeps and passes cannot bar fire. 
The casing served to protect the skele- 
ton from warping itself down; having 
admitted so much, we cannot see that 
this Pittsburg fire, so far as it is a test, 
gives any reason for approval of the 
steel skeleton as a fire-resister. 
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THE Masonic Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety, of Indianapolis, [nd., is in acom- 
atose condition. Organized in 1869 for 
the benefit of and composed wholly 

of Masons, it for some length of time 
paid $5,000 upon the death of each 
member. In 1890 it had $10,350,000 in 
force, with a death loss of 21.34 foreach 
thousand dollars in force. In 1894 its 
insurance in force was reduced to $5,- 
010,000, with a death loss increased to 
31.62. Since that time its downward 
course has been more and more rapid 
until on the first of January, 1897, its 
membership had fallen to 1,052, com- 
posed almost entirely of the aged and 
uninsurable. There is here the point- 
ing of a moral which we have been for 
years striving to impress upon the insur- 
ing public. 


a INSURANCE. 








1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 








SETS, Jan. 1, 1597......818,546,959 9¢ 
LiABicifi Es = 17,203,296 $2 
sine tts. ‘ 11663 64 





Secsaciiesionns Laws protect the ler. holder. 


New York Office, 253 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
290 BRO‘.DWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 


Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities - 











1897, 1897 





Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


ME asap cicbesbecssd ta srise st 990 o3 
Unsettied Losses and other Claims °690 L 
Net surplus over Capital and Liabil- 
MOS eivdicdeseeksivctcessonbossbouve catniaaite 14 


Total Asseta, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
£.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. , Assistant Secretary. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insupanee in Foree, 118,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 


is unsurpassed. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE ATNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


of Hartford, Conn., 


owing to its superior organization 
and methods of business, has pro- 
duced better results for policy-hold- 
ers than any other Company. 


Address the Company or any of its Agents. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
PS. See ee $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES..........-.2...+ 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guara-teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


A POLICY |. x 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


4s the simplest and safest 











form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4.8. PLERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


I iin icon, ccsaevesenae $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer insurance in 
GE IRE Seite sends bsccccase 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 
Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,8. W. 
‘cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jd. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


Persuasion a Benefit. 
WE constantly hear that we are liv- 
ing in an irreverent age. Now this 
may be true in certain respects, but it is 
just as true that there are to-day very 
few men unwilling to admit that relig- 
ion is a great and good thing. Re- 
gardless of the quibbles and cavils 
of the ‘‘isms,’’ there is nothing com- 
parable to itas a ruieof conduct tolive 
by and to die by. Though all this be 
granted, we still know how many people 
will not receive it, or, if any interest at 
all be taken, how they will still postpone 
to take the step which is necessary if 
they are to stand as within the ac- 
cepted sweep of the beneficent possi- 
bilities of a sublime faith. The op- 
portunity is extended—from the open 
doors of every house of worship in the 
land—and yet they say, ‘‘ Wait till a 


more convenient season.” Modern 
Agrippas ! 
In this a close parallel may be 


drawn between religion and Life In- 
surance. All intelligent men admit the 
great advantages of Life Insurance. 
They know that they must die, and they 
understand the great danger of delay. 
They express a fixed purpose to insure: 
«« But not now, at some more conven- 
ient season.” 

While some will say, ‘‘The man 
who neglects to embrace religion 
alone suffers,” the man who neglects to 
provide for his family the protection 
which Life Insurance offers, often 
merely because he is unwilling to sacri- 
fice his present comfort, is guilty of a 
selfishness which involves others as 
wellashimself. The suffering that fol- 
lows is not his in the next world but 
theirs in ¢hzs. 

Of the millions of communicants who 
compose the various branches of the 
Christian religion it would be safe to 
say that those who have voluntarily 
and of their own accord taken the all-im- 
portant step would not fill one church. 
Of the four billions of Life Insurance 
now standing to the credit of the wives 
and children of this land scarcely one 
per cent. came to the companies un- 
sought. Many a policy would not to- 
day hold out the comfort of its benefi- 
cent promises but for the tireless per- 
sistence of the soliciting agent. 

Do not wait for this missionary force 
to come to you, but seek to-day the 
nearest agent of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York—the oldest 
and best company of all. Hear from 
him how best you may escape the dan- 
ger of delay. Recognize that this very 
present is your convenient time. 





THE 


Laneashire Insurance Co. 


OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 


Office, 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
RBG, DSBs Mh, MIG 6. 00 cbctodedoccciscsesd $25,910,904 83 
DER EIS 50 sKVevdswccsbocsonsccccsseoes 23,524,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 


= has indorsed thereon the cash surrend+1 
i pala > Insurance values = — the insured Is 
engtled by ne Baneachaseta Bate t on appli. 
ets, rates and values for ‘age sent on a 
plnainte to the Company’s ites for any » m 
BENJ F. STEVENS, rresident. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, 











RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





June 3, 1897 
PROFITS OF 14.6 TO 165.8 % 


Were realized on LIFE RATE ENDOWMENTS 
maturing in 1896 in the Union Central. These 
policies are paid for, at Participating rates, in 
§,10,200F more aunnal premiums. The dividends 
are left with the Company until, with accumu- 
lations less a share of losses and expenses, they 
equal the face of the policy, which then is paid 
as an Endowment. Taken early in life and paid 
for in five or ten years they yield a very high 
profit. Later in life, with d pay 
the profit is less. 
Another favorite policy isthe 20 PAYMENT 
GUARANTY, in which all costs, values, paid- 
ups, loans and extensions are guaranteed from 
the first, at very low rates. , 

THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF CINCINNATI, O. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1996: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


+3. 








PIE, BEG 00s codgacuccedhecteietecnidres __ 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................... _ $3,706,068 a9 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896. ................ $2,658,108 3S 
Losses paid during the same 

Se ees ee ee oe $1, 249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ee eee 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
I inticcccnceccvsesistpoodieniess 175,229 ® B 

inch ecusenticcdietinesss spicasson $11,312, 58 18 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding “certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





sda 3 = 
W.H. H. MOORE, ‘. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN 8. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, oe LEVERICH 
JAMES L Ww oreo 
JAMES G. pe FOREST, pn ACY, 
LLIAM DEG T, 


ALDRON ‘pt ag WN 














WH ROO 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HAR 
HORACE G EPH AGOSTINT, 
CHRISTIAN De tHOMSEN, VERNON ROWN 
CE SP.BURDETT, ‘LEA NDERN. LOVELL 
HENRY BHA WEE 2 EVERETT FRAZAR, 
Wi LIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAMB. BOULTON, 
WRENCE: TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINT ARD, 
yOnN L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE COPPELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWA 


A B, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
¥F.A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


1850, 1897. 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

* After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed,.’’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation,’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
GEORGE! H. BURFORD............ President. 
FRALEIGH cretary. 
. Assistant fecreters, 










ARTHUR C. PERR 
. MUNN 


JOHN P. 
FINANCE COM miveeR: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Soak. 
JOHN J. RENE 95:5) Saddb Scdonded-Aessennsnes i 
E.H. PERKINS, Jr., #res. Imp. & Traders’ ~ . an. 
JAMES R. PLUM ther. 


_ AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 

Gash Capital. .....cccccccccccsescccccccccccssces 

Rese eter re tnearance 1a all other claims 08 86 56 
Surplus over Fall Liabiliti 734 40 





a eeeeeeerereeereeee 








Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’ 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897. * S5.555.780 790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presiden, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 








Profit-Sharing Policies for Men, Women and Children. 











Ordinary Policies: 


| 
Amounts, $50,000 to $500 | 


Dividend>=bearing policies provide: 
Investment, HAS 

Protection, 
Profit 


For the Insured. 








| 
} 
| 


Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly | [ 
or quarterly at the Local Offices of | 
the Company. 


| STRENGTH OF 
| GIBRALTAR 





Ordinary Plans 
comprise : 


Whole Life, 





Limited Payment 


THE 


AND 


Endowment Policies 


under every approved plan. 


Partnership policies for Business and 


Professional Firms. 


Annuities on Male and Female Lives. 





HOME OFFICE, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





ONE OF THE LEADERS AMONGST THE THE LIFE _INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE WORLD, 


Income, ‘Surp plus, 


$14,158,445 


Assets, 


$19,541,827 


$4,034,116 





Insurance in Force, 


$320,000,000 


Policies in Force, 


Nearly 2,500,000 


$1,260 of Assets to Every $1,000 of Liability. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN. 


EDGAR B. WARD, 2d Vice-President and Counsel. 


LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. 


President. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL POLICY OF THE PRUDENTIAL [S PROFIT SHARING. 











«‘ The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 








Incorporated 1819. 





Charter Perpetual. | 


Cash Capital, $4,000,000.00 | 


Cash Assets, 11,431,184.21 | 

Total Liabilities, 3,581, 196.16 | 
e 

Net Surplus, 3,849,988.05 


Losses Paid in 78 Years, 79,198,979.38 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 


W. H. KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 
A. C. ADAMS, paral E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 





WESTERN BRANCH, grec C. BENNETT, Gen’l Agent. 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. N. E. KEELER, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Ferg H. WYMAN, Gen’! Agent. 
Omaha, Neb. W. P. HARFORD, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 
CHICAGO, Ills., 145 LaSalle St. 
PARTMENT. “ : 
INLAY MARINE FESS NEW YORK, 52 William St. 





Thorough Inspection 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS 
_ OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY 





ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
L. B. BRAINARD, Assistant Treasurer. 





Principal Office, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Shield 


of a 
great name 
protects the 
rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CoO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 


UPTOWN BRANCH: 
BROOKLYN e 





300 West Soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 





BICYCLES! 
The Ames 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES, 
$85, $75, $60. 


All the Latest Improvements. 





Send for Free Catalogue. 





AMES MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chicopee, [lass. 








eS ‘TRAVEL, ETC, ®: 
- tf ( } | GO TO THE 
dl OF * Loveliest 
The only Direct Passenger and Freight Line 
from NEW YORK to F 
Hartford, Middleton. paime Fenwick, and Inter: River Resort 
mediate Landings on the 
IDYLLIC CONNECTICUT RIVER, ira Poe 


jonville, Tariffville, New Hartford, Winsted an 
Norfolk, 


Connecting with Railroads for Springfield, Farmington, 
Un 


AND FOR ALL POINTS IN 
Vermont, New Hampshire, the White 
Mountains and Green fountains. 
Twin Screw Steel Steamers 
‘“ MIDDLETOWN” and ‘“‘ HARTFORD” 
leave Pier 24, East River, New York, 
and Feet State St., Hartford, 
Daily, except Sunday. 
at 5.00 P.M. 


, World.” 
FAMOUS FISHING GROUNDS 


of the St. Lawrence River. 


Muskallonge, Black Bass, Pike, Pickerel, 
Perch, etc. 


EVERY ONE CAN GO! 


Hotel d board ouse accommodations for 
0, 900 Deo le, at mates = $1. 00 to $5.00 per day, 
$e 38 35.00 r week, 
EXCURSION RATES. 
SPLENDID TRAINS. 












One ware — berth 
Round ¢ good for season. 
tee trip, good for six day’ 
Seatecoumn, one 0 BESS DELETE of EBT 
SATURDAY NIGHT EXCU RSIONS. 
One fare, with room three nights..............--+++ f R. 
Two fares, with same room three _—.. soceoeewes iliustra 


Three fares, with same room three nig! THEO. BUTTERFIELD, Gen. Pass. fe 





ont 
RES 
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A ROYAL TRIP 


UNDER 


Royal Conditions. 


For an “li Summer vacation trip go to NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON and PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, by the 


PLANT LINE. 


Magnificent U. S. Mail Steamships twice weekly from Boston, 
until July, when service will be increased to 


THREE SHIPS WEEKLY. 


The cheapest, most direct and most pleasant line to the land of the Acadians. 


Send for beautifully illustrated literature. 














J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Pass’r Agent, New England Agent, 
a61 Broadway,N.Y. 290 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


M. E. PLANT, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 


J. A. FLANDERS, RICHARDSON & BARNARD, 
Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 


B. W. WRENN, Pass’r Traffic Manager 





SERVICE 





TO 


NOVA 
SCOTIA 


THROUGH THE 
‘Land of 


Evangeline” 
BY DAYLIGHT. 


203-4 HOURS WATERTRIP TO DIGBY 181-2 HOURS WATER TRIP TO ST. JOHN 
30 HOURS WATER AND RAIL TO HALIFAX 
5 HOURS AT SEA, BALANCE OF TRIP INSIGHT OF COAST 
—ROUTE 1— 
8.8. “ St. Croix” will leave Boston at 10:30a. m. Mondays and Thursdays direct for St. John, making the fastes/ 
steamboat time ever made between the two cities, connecting the next — ng with the “Prince Rupert’? for 
Digby, there delivering passengers at the gateway of the “ Annapolis Valley,” paeng treeun the Evangeline 


country by daylight, reaching Halifax before supper, also =e at Middleton with Nova Scotia Central Rail- 
way for New Germany, Lunenburg and points on South & 


t@” Returning, leave St. John Tuesdays and Saturdays 30 Pp. M., or after arrival of ‘ Prince Rupert ” from 
Nova Scotia and Intercolonial Trains from the East and Nort 


FAST 





SCENIC ROUTE. 


—ROUTE 2— 
8. 8. “ St Croix” from Boston Monday and Thursday, at 10:30 a. M., wall make connection with the Jntercolonia 
Railway morning trains for all points East, forming a t trough route 


HALIFAX, NEW GLASGOW, PICTOU, MULGRAVE,: SYDNEY & P.E.ISLAND POINTS 


—ROUTE 3— 
PORTLAND, EASTPORT, LUBEC,ST. ANDREW’S AND ST. JOHN, N.B. 


The elegant uae -wheel steamers “‘ Cumberland” (1,700 tons), ‘State of Maine” (1,600 tons), willleave Boston at 
8:45 a.M. Mon., , Fri., for Portland (7% hours), Eastport and Lubec, Calais, St. Andrewsand St. John. These 
trips follow the came making a delightful Eastern Coast sail {2 Noon trains B. & M. from Boston connect. 


Steamers leave Portland at 6 P.M. for the East. 
Steamers will run on Route 3 from June ist to July 5th. 1, 2 and 3 will be operated July 5th to Oct. 2d. 
E. A. WALDRON, Gen’! Agt., Commercial Wharf, Beston. 





COLORADO SALT LAKE 
SAN FRANCISCO OSakotanot 
PORTLAND SPRINGS 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

cain sft 

PLEASURE MINNEAPOLIS 

OF THE DULUTH 

WEST AND ASHLAND 

NORTHWEST MARQUETTE 
LOW SUMMER TOURIST RATES 

ss VIA THE | 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
SPeciatty Low Excursion Rates 
TO MILWAUKEE {3°sscountot tex, E 
TO ST. PAUL and { Bes 

MINNEAPOLIS 
TO SAN FRANCISC oe eeeen 


Endeavor Convention July 7-12 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED 


The occasion of 
the Asgual Meet- 
. O. Elks 





Enquire of Ticket Agents or at Principal Offices: 


212°Clark St.. CHICAGO. 423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
5 State St., BOSTON. 
Or address the General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
at Chicago, 


THE PERFECT SUMMER LAND 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal—cool 
healthful, beautiful in scenery, romantic in history, 
perfect forc¢ cling, boating, bathing and fishing. An 
a charming 17-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the 
round trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Going to the “Mountains ? 


- Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for pesteae or bo and get free at © 
= a di offices below the illustrated book, immer Homes.” 
from Boston on the “ Boston” or “ Yarmouth,” the fin- | [¢ gives list of Hotels, Farm and -~ Houses, with 
est and fastest coasting steamers that leave Boston | their location, rates, attractions, etc,, in the Mountains 
Harbor. of bn Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N 
on the main line ond Lay of the New York, 


hich you can reach the beaut phn lis Val- | New York No ¥ 

ley, the Tarsous Evangeline country, or t “+ wonder- | 1323 Broadway; 13 bmg By oH 6th A i} Ps 251 Colum 
Been heel Sae oka ete ae | Bear eahar Pedi se War State hte 
a Boston writer, tells a ; : 

nbout it vanely meiose r No. 4 Court St, 860 Fulton St. $8 Broadway, 267 Manhat- 

Treen , and “ Ka: 

Send ten dy > iaaadlaamalat iamaatel “TIELUSTRATED’ HO Mis contsining half-tane 
to J. F. SPIN Sec from photographs of 585 of the above 


a = be obtained ct) ticket amenta for 25c. 
RSON, General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver 








YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


“SCAND 








cursi two days in Hart- 
ford re recurain arrive i in New York Tuesday morning. | Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg R. R. 
GEO. C. HILLS, Gen’l Frt. and Pass. Agt. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





48 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. St., New York 
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ABOUT LAIIPS. 


You surely want the best lamps made, as poor 
lamps are only a nuisance, 
MILLER Lamps are GUARANTEED. 
See them and you will agree they are both Per- 
fect and Beautiful. 
All styles; a thousand varieties to select from. 


(> The Best Bicycle Lamp is Miller’s ’97, 
Cannot blew or jar out light. Patent grip fits on 


either Fork or Head of wheel. 
Buy Miller lamps from dealers or at our store. 


EDWARD [IIILLER & CO., 


Manufacturers. Established 1844, 
28 & 30 W. Broadway. bet. Park Pl. & BarclaySt., N. Y. 








as glasses help cyes. NOPAIN. W' 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. XY. for Book end 


SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS 
RIDE THE 


Northampton 


THEY KNOW WHAT’S BEST. 
So do AMHERST COLLEGE BOYS, and they ride 


The Northampton us 


D NOISES CURED. 
DEAPRE#. "G20 noirs.cun 








It’s the Swell Wheel of ’97. 





Are you upto date? 
Are you a proud rider @ 
MOUNT THE NORTHAMPTON. 
Get a Catalogue, then you’ll get the wheel. 


Two Models: Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s. 


Northampton Cycle Company, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


New York Agents, People’s Cycle Exchange, 
380 West levard. 








SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD.— 
« Parties leave July 8, % 14 for Euro = ¥ eee and 
2 iat 24, Holy Land. Oct. 11, Round 
CLAR BAM, TOURIST AGENCY, lil 1 SE Yi 
. Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson's 
scenesof his ‘‘ Farmer and Maud,” Dickens’ “‘ Home of 
perfield and a oa ” the Birth wend of the 


rly founders of ngland and inia, this 
district eared to every American. The ‘athedrals 




















of Ely, Lincoln, Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 
Durham and Cam- 
Ra Colleges. 
n ‘en cents 
(post a ge) HOLIDAYS for 63= 
Iiustrated Beceribing 
ustra eseribin 
above dis- IN ENG LAND. tricts. II- 
lustra ES describing 
escridin, 
FREE) Rout “¥ 
Liverpool and Giasgow to London and Harwich Route 


to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 
patevery; Rates and Information cheerful y furnished 


iy 
H. J. KETCHAM, 
Gent Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
362 Broapway, NEw YorE. 


SUMMER HOMES 
w VE RMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
o LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, hospitable people, outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. Climate and 
scenery unsurp: Prices, from $5 per week up- 





ward. 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A. W.ECCLESTONE,orS. W.CUMMINCGS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans,Vt. 
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Old and Young. 
The Tyrant of the House. 


BY EVA LOVETT. 


WHILE Baby sleeps— 
We cannot jump, or dance, or sing, 
Play jolly games, or do a thing 
To make a noise. The floor might creak, 
If we should walk! We scarcely speak, 
Or breathe, while Baby takes a nap, 
Lest we should wake the little chap! 
A strict watch Nursie always keeps 
While Baby sleeps! 


When Baby wakes 
But little gratitude he shows, 
When other people want to doze! 
At night, when folks have gone to bed, 
He rouses them all up instead, 
To waiton him. Ma lights the lamp, 
And warms milk for the little scamp! 
Pa walks him up and down the floor, 
Sometimes two hours and sometimes 
more! 
And Nurse comes running, in a stew, 
To see what she, for him, can do! 
And Will and Harry, at the row, 
Call: ‘‘What’s the matter with him 
now ?”’ E 
And I’m waked up at all the clatter 
To wonder what on earth’s the matter! 
Such uproar in the house he makes, 
When Baby wakes! 


So if asleep, or if awake, 

The house exists but for his sake. 
And such a tiny fellow—he, 

To be boss of this family! 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 





How Letitia Kept Decoration 
Day. 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


LETITIA came down the path and into 
the room with a joyful little hop, skip 
and jump. The room was small and 
dark, and a pile of black cloth on the 
table seemed to make it darker. Leti- 
tia stood still for a moment until her 
eyes became accustomed tothe gloom; 
but her tongue did not have to wait. 

‘‘Cousin ’Liza ?’’ she began. 

The woman, who was standing beside 
the table cutting a boy’s jacket out of 
an old coat, looked up for a moment 
and then bent again over her work. 
‘«It’s you, is it, Letitia ?’’ she said. 

‘‘Yes’m,” answered Letitia. She 
made her way around the table and 
stood beside her cousin, waiting until 
she could speak. She knew by long ex- 
perience when it was wise todoso. At 
last she drew a long sigh of relief; there 
was very little margin left, but Cousin 


‘Liza had ‘‘got it all out’’ without 
piecing. 

‘« Now, Cousin ’ Liza,” she said, hap- 
pily. 


‘* Well, what is it, child?” answered 
Cousin ’Liza, carrying her work to the 
window and beginning to baste up the 
seams. 

Letitia drew a little stool to the 
window opposite hercousin. The light 
fell full on her happy face and shining 
eyes. 

“It’s just the loveliest thing, Cousin 
’Liza’!’ she said. ‘‘ You see it’s this way: 
Next week is Decoration Day. There’s 
always been Decoration Day, I guess, 
but I never knew about it before. So 
Miss Carrie’s going to give us a holi- 
day, and in the afternoon we’re going 
to put flowers on the soldiers’ graves. 
We're to form a procession, and the 
girls will wear white, some with red 
ribbons and some with blue, so’s to 
make red, white and blue, you see, and 
the boys will wear tiny flags in their 
buttonholes; and the minister ’s going 
to meet us at the cemetery; and there’ Il 
be singing—we practiced some to-day— 
and isn’t it lovely? I am so glad we 
have Miss Carrie this year; she thinks 
of the nicest things !’’ 


Cousin ’Liza shut her lips tightly. 
She dared not look at the radiant little 
face opposite her. 

‘‘I don’t approve of it at all,” she 
said, stiffly. <«‘I think Carrie Adams 
has too many new-fangled notions. 
*Tain’t proper, to my mind.”’ 

All the happy light faded out of Le- 
titia’s face, but she did not say one 
word. Cousin ’Liza looked at the child, 
battling so silently and so bravely with 
her disappointment, and her voice grew 
sharp with the pain of it.’’ 

‘*T never did see why men should get 
all the honor,”’ she said. ‘‘‘I guess the 
women had just as hard fights at home, 
and nobody ever thought of honoring 
them!’’ 

Letitia looked up  wonderingly. 
‘«Why, Cousin ’Liza, did they?” she 
exclaimed. 

‘You jest ask Bathsheba Briggs and 
Nancy Anderson; I guess they’ll tell 
you.”’ 

Letitia sat on her stool, thinking very 
seriously. Just outside the window was 
a lilac bush, covered with cones of pur- 
plish buds; as it swayed in the wind, 
its leaves made a flickering tangle of 
sunlight and shadow at Letitia’s feet. 
Suddenly her face brightened; she went 
over to Cousin Liza and leaned coax- 
ingly against her. 

‘« Cousin ’Liza,’’ she said, ‘‘if I can’t 
go with the others to Decoration, can I 
go over to see Miss Page and old Mrs. 
Price and ask them about war times? 
They ain’t men, you know,” she added, 
seriously. 

Cousin ’Liza looked uncomprehend- 
ingly at her for a second—she had al- 
ready forgotten her own excuse; then a 
grim smiie touched her lips; ‘‘ Well, 
yes, I guess you can,’’ she said. 

‘‘Oh, thank you so much, you dear 
Cousin ’Liza!’’ cried Letitia, kissing her 
enthusiastically. ‘I’m going «\p-stairs 
now; I'll be sure to be back timé enough 
to pick up the pieces and set the 
table.” 

After she had gone Cousin ’Liza’s 
work dropped in her lap and her fore- 
head roughened as if with pain. 

‘«There’s no use fussing,’’ she said. 
‘‘T dunno how we're going to get 
through, anyway; and I can’t get the 
child a white dress, Andshesha’n’t go 
without it! Iain’t agoing to have peo-: 
ple say I can’t support her! She’s got 
to give it up, that’s all. She bent over 
the coat again, but there was some 
trouble with her eyes. Once or twice 
she rubbed them impatiently; nobody 
guessed what she suffered in refusing 
Letitia ‘‘ things like other girls.’’ 

When Letitia came back she was as 
bright as if she did not know what dis- 
appointment was. She got down on 
the floor and carefully picked up all the 
ravelings and pieces, her tongue going 

merrily all the while. At supper she 
glanced out the window to the lilac 
bush, 

‘“When do you suppose 
bloom ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘I guess likely by next week,” 
swered Cousin ’Liza. 

Letitia smiled contentedly, but said 
no more. 

The next morning she started for 
school as usual, stopping at the gate to 
wave good-by to Cousin Liza. As Le- 
titia turned from the gate this morning 
her face grew sober; but she walked 
steadily on. A group of girls were 
standing in the school yard, and they 
called her eagerly. 

‘« Letitia, whatcolor ribbons are you 
going to wear?” 

«‘Oh, Letitia, my mother says I can 
have a new dress!” 

‘« Letitia, let me march with you?” 

‘“«No, I wantto. I said so first!’’ 

Letitia looked soberly around the 


it will 


an- 
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group and a little quiver choked her 
voice. 

‘«T guess it won’t make any diflerence 
—about the marching, Imean. I can’t 
go.”’ . 

The girls looked at her in amaze- 
ment. 

‘« Letitia Banks, what do you mean ?” 

‘‘Why, Letitia, you've got to! We 
can’t get along without you; you're our 
best singer!” 

‘¢ Won't your cousin let you ? 

I think she’s just the stingiest '’—. 

Letitia turned quickly.. Her usually 
gentle face was flushed with anger. 

‘¢I don’t know what you mean, Lu- 
cilla Andrews! I guess my cousin’s 
just the nicest cousin in the world! I 
thought you were my friend.” She 
broke off and walked away to the end 
of the playground. Just then Lucilla 
ran after her penitently. 

“‘Don’t get mad, Letitia! I’m real 
sorry—I truly am. It was just because 
I was so dreadfully disappointed.”’ 

‘‘So was I,” answered Letitia, still 
soberly. ‘‘I didn’t mean to get mad. 
I guess I feel crooked some way to- 
day,’’ she added, slowly. 

The bell rang then, and they had to 
goin. Letitia took her seat, still with 
a serious face, for Miss Carrie was to tell 
more about the Decoration Day plans; 
she wished that she could study during 
the talk, and she began thinking over the 
products of South America, yet drift- 
ing between them came the teacher’s 
words. Miss Carrie was telling about a 
committee to investigate records, and 
see that all the graves and all the old 
soldiers were honored. Suddenly a 
thought came to Letitia, and she forgot 
all about the products of South Amer- 
ica, and almost spoke out loud. ‘‘ Why, 
how funny! I’ll have to be a commit- 
tee all by myself,’’ she said. 

For the next week Letitia was very 
busy. Cousin ’Liza let her have nearly 
all her afternoons for play, and Letitia 
spent them in making visits or in work- 
ing up in her room. Cousin ’Liza 
asked no questions; she was contented 
to see the child happy. 

One night at supper Letitia looked 
up suddenly. She was just lifting her 
glass of water, and she put it down and 
stared at Cousin ’Liza with eyes shin- 
ing with a new thought. 

‘« Why, Cousin ’Liza!” 

‘« Well, what ?” 

‘« Were you alive in the War?’’ 

“‘Of course, child! What put that 
in your head ?”’ 

‘Oh, nothing,” answered Letitia, 
with a happy little laugh; ‘‘ only—it’s 
so queer I never thought of it before! 
1 guess those lilacs will be lovely next 
week. You don’t care if I carry some 
to old Mrs. Price when I go next 
Thursday, do you?’ 

«‘Land no, child. 


Well, 


she exclaimed. 


You can have the 


whole bush if you want it; / don’t 
care.”’ 
Letitia opened her mouth to Say 


something; then she changed her mind 
and only smiled happily across the pur- 
ple top of the lilac bush. 





Decoration Day was warm and bright, 
and as soon as the dishes were washed 
Letitia went out in the yard to get her 
lilacs. She cut very carefully, leaving 
some still on the bush. Cousin ’Liza 
was busy in the kitchen. Letitia ran 
hurriedly up-stairs and came down with 
something that she put on the sitting- 
room table; then she picked up her 
lilacs and appeared once more at the 
kitchen door, her bright face shining 
over her fragrant burden. 

“T’m going now, Cousin ’Liza,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ll be sure to be back in time 
for dinner. 


‘‘You needn’t hurry. It’s going to 
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be pretty warm to-day. I[t won’t.hurt 
if dinner is a little late for once.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’’ said Letitia; 
‘‘not about the hurrying, you know; 
but because I'll have more time for 
calls. I guess it’s going to be a nice 
Decoration Day, Cousin ’Liza.” 

She nodded brightly, and then went 
happily down the road. - Cousin ‘Liza 
finished her work, and then went into 
the sitting-room, but stopped short at 
the table. There lay a piece of paper 
on which were fastened two tiny flags 
tied together with a bit of red ribbon 
and surrounded by a wreath of ivy 
leaves; under it was a note, in careful 
childish writing: 

** Dear, dear Cousin 'Liza:—I give you 
this because it’s Decoration Day, and be- 
cause you lived in war time and know all 
about it and because you’ve been so good 
—so goodto me. I hope you'll like the 
flags and the wreath. I thought maybe 
they would last better than just flowers. 
I wish I could have made it louk better, 
but somehow the leaves would twista lit- 
tle crooked, but you won’t mind it so very 
much; will you? Good-by, dear Cousin 
’Liza, from Letitia.’’ 

The woman stood looking at the 
awkward little wreath. Then she cov- 
ered her face with her hard, worn hands 
that had labored so faithfully, but so 
proudly and resentfully through the hard 
years since the ‘‘wartime.’’ Because 
she could not give Letitia the best and 
finest, she was trying to keep her from 
everything—to make her proud and cold 
and bitter like herself; but now—she 
lifted the paper gently, almost reverent- 
ly, and laid it in the upper drawer of the 
old secretary; then she took it out again 
and pinned it to the wall. 

‘« Letitia’ll like it better so,” she said. 
‘*She wouldn’t understand the other. 
And I guess I'll make some raisin cake; 
she allus did like that best of anything.” 





Letitia went down the road with her 
load of nodding lilac plumes. Once or 
twice she met some of the schoolgirls 
who called out to her; but she did not 
mind—or at least not much. Was she 
not keeping her own Decoration Day? 

She went first to old Mrs. Price’s. 
Mrs. Price was over seventy and grow- 
ing very feeble; but her eyes were still 
bright and her senses sharp. She wel- 
comed Letitia warmly. Letitia sat 
down and looked at her shyly; she had 
thought it would be easy, but found it 
hard to begin. Presently Mrs. Price 
helped her. 

‘‘Those are real pretty laylocks,’’ 
she said. 

««Yes’m,’’ answered Letitia; ‘‘ would 
you like some? I brought some for you, 
if you would. You see it’s Decoration 
Day, and they’re going to decorate the 
graves of the soldiers; but Cousin ’Liza 
said she didn’t think it was fair only to 
decorate the men when the women did 
so much too; sol brought you. these, 
and then I’m going to four others.” 

Mrs. Price took the flowers in her 
old knotted hand. <‘‘If that isn’t for 
all the world like you, Letitia Banks! 
You allus did have sech queer notions! 
But I’m real obleeged for the laylocks, 
I’m sure.” 

Her eyes grew dim and seemed to be 
looking far away. Letitia stood still 
and waited. Finally she put her soft, 
warm hand over the old wrinkled one. 

“I guess I’ve got to go now,” she 
said. ‘I’m going way up to Miss 
Anderson’s, you know. Thank you so 
much for all the stories you’ve told me. 
I guess you’re glad you were so brave, 
ain’t you ?”’ 

The old woman caught the child’s 
hand and held her back. 

‘*Look here, Letitia Banks,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I jest want to tell you one 
thing. Peoplecan be jest as brave right 
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along every day as they were in war 
times. Now be sure you don’t ever for- 
get that.” 

‘“No’m, I won't,” answered Letitia 
seriously. ‘‘I guess that’s the way my 
cousin 'Liza is, isn’t she ?’’ 

The old woman dropped her hand 
and. gave her a little push. ‘‘ You’d 
‘better be going, child—it’s gettin’ hot,” 
she said. ‘She could not tell her that 
she and ’Liza Perkins had quarreled in 
those war times and never spoken since. 

Letitia went onto Miss Nancy An- 
derson’s and made a call there; but at 
the other places she left little notes 
with her flowers. It would have taken 
too long to stop at each place. As it 
was it was noon when she returned, 
warm and tired from her long walk. 
Cousin ’Liza was watching for her, and 
bathed her face and smoothed her hair 
before dinner. 

‘‘The wreath is real pretty,’’ she 
said, awkwardly. ‘‘I pinned it on the 
wall.’’ 

‘« Did you like it ?’’ asked Letitia, her 
weary little face all smiles. ««Oh, Cousin 

’ Liza, I’m so-glad!’’ 

After dinner she began wiping the 
dishes, but Cousin ’Liza made her lie 
down; she had not thought that she 
was tired, but in a very few minutes she 
was fast asleep. 

Several hours later she was wakened 
by the sound of voices. The room was 
cool and shady and full of fragrance 
from the lilacs outside the windows; 
and in the dim, sweet gloom Letitia saw 
Cousin ’Liza and old Mrs. Price, both 
with faces strangely moved. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Price!” she exclaimed, 
sitting up in surprise. 

The old womanturned. ‘‘I thought 
I’d come over—seein’ it’s Decoration 
Day and I don’t get out very often,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Sam didn’t happen to be 
using the horses. I brought you some 
preserved ginger, Letitia.” 

«‘Oh, thank you, Mrs. Price!” said 
Letitia. ‘‘I think your ginger is just 
the nicest I ever tasted.” 

Mrs. Price peered through the lilac 
bushes. ‘‘Who’s that coming up the 
road ?’’ she asked. 

Letitia left the lounge and ran and 
looked over her shoulder. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
Miss Nancy Anderson and Mrs. Briggs,’ 
she said, delightedly; ‘‘and I do believe 
they’re coming here! And—why, there 
are Miss Rice and Miss Phebe Rice be- 
hind them!” 

Cousin ’Liza rose in a flurry; it had 
been years since she had had so many 
visitors; but Letitia was already at the 
gate welcomingthem. She came back 
radiant, with the four old ladies behind 
her. ‘‘It’s a real surprise party,” she 
cried; ‘‘and I always wanted a surprise 
party!” 

‘« Well, I guess you’ve got one now,” 
said Cousin ‘Liza. She was shaking 
hands with her guests; the unwonted- 
ness of company made her nervous, but 
the welcome in her face supplemented 
her awkward words. Ina moment she 
beckoned Letitia aside. 

‘«We might get supper while they’re 
here,’’ she said. ‘‘I guess there'll be 
enough. I baked a raisin cake this 
morning.’’ 


‘*Letitia,’’ called Miss Nancy, ‘‘ wait - 


amoment. I brought you some of my 
doughnuts. I had real good luck with 
them to-day.” 


«* And I made some sugar cookies,”’ 
said Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘I thought mebbe 
you'd like a few, Letitia.” 

‘«And we brought you some of our 
blackberry jell,” chimed in the Misses 
Rice. 

Then they all looked at each other 
and began to laugh, while Letitia, with 
a plate of cookies in one hand anda 
bag of doughnuts in the other, gazed in 


happy bewilderment at the jar of black- 
berry jelly. 

“‘It don’t look jest like war times, 
does it?” said Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘I mind 
when we thought cookies was a won- 
derful treat.” 

«‘And when we sent all our jell to the 
soldiers,” added Miss Rice. 

‘*Oh!” breathed Letitia, softly. 

She ran in and out, helping Cousin 
Liza get the supper. The. old ladies 
talked eagerly together; it was years 
since they had all met before. 

Presently Letitia called them to sup- 
per. They filed out to the dining-room 
and seated themselves with little, fine, 
company airs, as befitting the rare de- 
light of the occasion. Letitia, at the 
head of the table, could scarcely eat at 
all. Once, through the open window, 
the sound of fresh, girlish voices float- 
ed in to her and she caught the flutter 
of white dresses; they were coming 
back from the ‘‘ Decoration.” Letitia 
looked around at her surprise party 
with shining eyes. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad 


_they weren't left out !” she thought. 


Down by the river the quiet graves of 
the dead heroes were drifted deep with 
flowers. Outside Cousin ’Liza’s win- 
dow the lilacs nodded and swayed. their 
shadows, like faint memories, touching 
lightly the old faces of these unnoted 
patriots; who had given of their best 
and dearest in the wartime so long 
ago. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


Learn by Heart. 
Go, Lovely Rose. 


Go lovely Rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 








Tell her that’s young 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of beauty from the light retired; 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair! 


EDMUND WALLER, 1605- 1687. 
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Pebbles. 


THE $ultan $eems $afe with the $ix 
Power$ on hi$ $ide. $0 is the $800,000, - 
ooo Turki¢$h debt. —Philadelphia Press. 


....'' Why is the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition likely to be very popular with 
the masses?’ ‘‘ Because it is a Tenn. 
Cent. show.’’—Boston Globe. 


..My finger-nails are short and thin, 
And so I play the mandolin; 
But if they had been long and sharp 
I should have got an autoharp. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Edith: ‘*Do you have much diffi- 
culty in talking German?” Bertha: ‘‘Oh 
dear, no; it’s so much like gargling you 
can hardly tell the difference.’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


....The Grant Mania.—‘‘ I’ve learned 
to be wise. There’s an article that no 
publisher will dare refuse.’’ ‘‘ What’s 
the title?”’ ‘‘My Battles with Grant.’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....‘‘ How did you get in there in the 
first place ?’”’ asked the rescuers, who had 
pulled Mr. Kerrigan fromthe canal. ‘‘ Be 
way av the top,” said Mr. Kerrigan. 
However, it was too late to throw him in 
again.—Zxchange. 


..An_ Infantile Scientist.—‘‘ Why 
do you put those woolen slippers on 
the baby?’’ ‘‘So’s he can shuffle his 
feet, sir, an’ fill hisself up with ’lec- 
tricity, an’ draw a spark on th’ dog’s 
nose, sir.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....A characteristic story is told of a 
New England man and his wife who live 
very methodically. One evening at ex- 
actly nine o’clock they went to the 
kitchen to make the final preparations 
forthe night. ‘‘ Marthy,”’ saidthe hus- 
band, after a few moments, ‘‘hev ye 
wiped the sink dry yit?”’ ‘‘ Yes, Josiah,’’ 
she. replied; ‘‘why do you ask?’ 
‘*Well,’’ he answered, ‘“‘I did want a 
drink, but I guess I'll git along till the 
morning.”—New York Tribune. 


....They were evidently waiting for a 
car, and had been pleasantly chatting 
about the weather and cther things, when 
one of them suddenly asked: ‘‘ By the 
way, can you tell me why Grover Cleve- 
land is like a dead-beat’s old bicycle 
fixed over?’ His companion scratched 
his head; and then gave it up. ‘ Be- 
cause,’’ was the answer, ‘‘he has been 
retired without pay.’”’ When they were 
last seen the joker was still nearly half a 
lap ahead, but badly winded.—C/eve- 
land Leader. 





ebrated — for 


purity. 


cakes, biscuit, 


brands. 





its great 
leavening strength and 
It makes your 
bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures 
you against alum and all 
forms of adulteration 
that go with the cheap 





The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER. 


ROYAL —the most celebrated of all 


the. baking powders in the world—cel- 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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. .-New College Yells.— 
OUACHITA, ARK. 
Boom-a-lacka, boom-a-lacka, 

Bow, wow, wow! 
Ching-a-lacka, ching-a-lacka, 
Chow, chow, chow! 
Boom-a-lacka, ching-a-lacka, 
Who are we? 
Who’s from Ouachita? 
We, we, we! 
Whoo-ra, whoo-roo, 
Dipla, diploo, 
Ri, siki, hi! 
Hot, cold, wét or dry, 
Get there, Eli, 
Ouachita, fly high! 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Rah, hoo, rah! Zip, boom, ah! 
Hip-zoo, rah-zoo! Jimmy, blow your bazoo! 
Ip, sidi, iki, 
U. of I. Champaign! 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Gloriana, Frangipana, Indiana, 
Kazoo, Kazah! Kazoo, Kazah! 
I. U. hurrah! I. U. hurrah! 
Hurrah, hurrah! Rah, rah, rah! 


A BUFFALO KINDERGARTEN. 
B, a, bay! B, y, bee! 
Muzzer’s precious kids are we! 
Eenie, meenie, meinie, mo! 





Kindergarten! Buffalo! 
—Buffalo Courier. 
Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 


tribute original puzzles to this department. . 


Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘t The Landlord at Lion’s 
Head,”’ by W. D. Howells. 

Seconp PrizeE.—‘‘ The Cure of Souls,’’ 
by Ian Maclaren. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,”’ 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Scribner’s 
new edition.) 

FourTH PrizE.—*‘ The Procession of the 
Flowers,”’ by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
ata distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Milton,"’ edited by J. G. Croswell, A.B. 


CHARADES. 
I 


With dainty tread, on cushioned feet, 
Wrapped close in fur, my frst you'll meet. 


Unless my second you should do, 
You'll see at once this plainest clue. 


A sugar-coated ball’s my ¢hird; 
To hope the sweet will last’s absurd. 


My fourth again is like my ¢wo; 
Some old things are as good as new. 


My whole’s a humble thing, you know; 
To leaves and buds a wicked foe. 


1. 
The nickname I, of one to go 
Across a river, to and fro, 
My frst one is—I’m sure you'll know. 


A drink that foams high in the glass 
And makes men dull who drink, alas! 
They ought to let my second pass. 


A very common little word, 
I’m sure you'll recognize my ¢hird, 
Tho not pronounced as here ’tis heard, 


A safe retreat of fibers spun, 
My whole shields those who notice shun 
Till their new toilets are quite done. 


Ill. 


Dash up, dash down, and lo! you see, 
As if by magic, it must be, 

My one and two to being spring 
From out a white and liquid thing. 


Transparent wings bear up my ¢hird, 
Yet ’tis no sweetly singing bird; 

’Tis far from that; it but annoys, 
And peace and quiet soon destroys. 


All gayly decked, see my complete 
Triumphant come from snug retreat; 
A lowly thing which each one knows 
To radiant beauty ever grows. 
ELIZABETH SCHWEFEL. 
FINAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When correctly guessed 


the final letters will spell the name of a wit- 
ty Englishman who was born a hundred 
and twenty-six years ago to-day. 

Reading across:—1, The lime-tree ; 2, to 
satiate; 3, an edible fish; 4, the ei hth ofa 
fathom; 5, an extensive surface of ice float- 
.ing in the ocean; 6, to strip off the skin of; 
7, annoying ado; 8, unsubstantial; 9, an im- 
aginary being; 10, a narrow aperture; 11, an 
imaginary person or narration. 

SADIE H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 20. 

NumericaL Entcma.— There is a figure in the 
moving crowd before my memory, quiet and still, 
saying in its innocent love and childish beauty. 
* stop to think of me.’”’ 

Aw Evementary Acrostic.,—Lavoisier. 1, Lithi- 
um; 2, aluminum; 3, vanadium; 4, oxygen; 5, iodine; 
6, sulphur; 7, iron; 8, erbium; 9, rhodium. 

Ruymep NumericaL EnigmMa.—Rhadamanthus. 

Prima Acrostic.—Treaty. 1, Tailor; 2, reduce; 
3, Elisha; 4, Ararat; 5, Turkey; 6, Yorick. 








The prize of May 6th was won by Mrs. 
J. B. Child, East Brookfield, Mass. 

Honorable Mention: Paul Reese, Rob- 
ert Barbour, S. J. Holmes, Charles E. 
Chandler, Fredrick A Henry, Mrs. W. C. 
Taylor and C. W. Foss. 
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AfterllIness 


With typhoid fever, pneumonia, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, grip, or other blood-poisoning diseases, Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has wonderful health-restoring power. It 
greatly tones the stomach and rapidly and surely builds 
up the strength, causing that tired, languid feeling to 
disappear and bringing back health, vigor and vitality. 


Hood’s “si 


7 
parilla 
Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner pills, aid 

digestion. The favorite family ca- 
thartic, gentle in action, cure sick headache, indiges 
tion, biliousness. All druggist. 25 cents. 


CRAZY WORK 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
ale BER Quilt4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Packx., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


Originated by Dr. James C, 
Jackson, founder of the Jack- 
son Sanatorium, Trial box 2c. 

FREE. 














= Book with recipes 
Oe eee Orne rhs Perfect Health Food 








Every Point 





A Good Point 


in the NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 

















GOOD IN 


Standard Typewriter 


GOOD FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
DOES GOOD WORK, AND. 
DOES IT A GOOD LONG TIME. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 





EVERY PART. 





327 Broadway, New York 



































> 4 Beans are - 
Ei worth a King's itself. 
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Wives, 


$1,000.00 in 147 Prizes 
1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


wiil be given July Ist, for recipes we accept for using our Pork and Beans, alone, 
lor in combination with other food 
must accompany every recipe. 

m ‘Bean Cookery,” free to all who answer this ad. 


YVAN CAMB: 


MRNAS BAKED 


is a delicious, satisfying dish for all occasions. 


” grocers, or send 6c for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 
4. Van Camp Packing Co.,330 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A trade-mark cut from label of can 
Our cook book, 


roducts. 
mpetition closes May 3lst. 
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Prepared with Tomato Sauce 





A meal in 


Equally good, hot or cold. In three sizes—at leading 











We will send a sample nipple on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage. 








HERE COMES MY BOTTLE 





The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. The 
Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
sore. lf you cannot obtain them of your 
druggist, take no others, but send 60 cents 
to us for a sample dozen. 


ure Para 





Davidson Rubber Co. parent wo. 4s 
40 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


Established 40 years. 
Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 





gone—head dull. 


is the remedy to rely on. 








Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
Agreeable to take, certain 

in its action, and there is no waiting for results. 

Sold by druggists for 50 years. 50c. and $I. 
TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEW YORK. 


Physical Confusion 


Everything is wrong when the liver or stomach 
fallers—appetite fickle— bowels irregular —energy 


ee 
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if it rots and 
smells— 








it’s Rubber 
if it’s heavy 


and stiff— 
It’s Gutta Percha 


If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


DRESS 


SHIELD 


2 5c sent to us secures a sample pair—tf 
¢ your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 








| . 

Tue “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming, 
combustion of troleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame protnced as no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting b pee 8 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or centra 
heater wick 20cts. We make 

NEW JERSEY WICK email 


NEWARK, N. 


“MOTHERS and Children who require 
print dresses for home wear at this 
season of the 
year certainly 
want substan- 
tial goods that 
will not fade 
nor have that 
cheap, flimsy 
appearance 
of ordinary 
prints after 
they are 
washed. 





When you buy, ask your dealer for 


“Simpson’s’ 


Prints 


The name — William Simpson & Sons, 
on any fabric is a guarantee of the High- 
est Standard of Quality and Finish. The 
Colors are absolutely Fast and they wash 
perfectly. 

Simpson’s Printed Sateens are stylish 
dnd look like expensive fabrics. 

Corea Madras Cloth comes in exquisite 
designs for Shirts and Shirt Waists. 

Remember to ask your dealer for 
‘‘Simpson’s’’ Prints and look for the 
ticket on the goods. 


THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 








Well : 
dressed 
men g 
wear | 
shirts 
made of 
Pride 
of the 
West 
muslin. C 
a OOO: ie 


You get all the comfort out of your bicycle that is pos- 
sible? You do not unless you use Dixon’s Cycle Chain 
Graphite. This increases ease of running and prevents 


wear and rust of chain and sprockets. If your dealer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample. 


Dixon Graphite Co.,Jersey City,N.J. 


GROCERIES. 


ladies as well as my 
8 uniform in quatic 


Freight prepaid by 
within 100 miles o 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J] CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





AND 





SAN FRANCISCO 


RETU RN at 


LESS THAN 
HALF RATES 


Account of the Convention of the Y. P.S.C.E. Tickets good 
to leave San Francisco until August 9th. All privileges of 
stop-over, etc., permitted by Passenger Associations allowed 


holders of tickets via the Lake 
Railway. 


Shore & Michigan Southern 


This line is broadly famed for the speed of its trains, punctu- 


ality of service. and the comfort and care of its patrons. 


It 


affords a beautiful journey for nearly 300 miles along the pic- 
turesque south shore of Lake Erie, through the historic West- 


ern Reserve and the richest portion of the Middle States. 


Ex- 


perienced travelers say that it is the most comfortable route 


in America. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS from Boston, New York 


and all the points along the line 


s of the Boston & Albany and 


New York Central roads via this line to Chicago without 


change ; affording if desired bu 
the East and San Francisco. 


t one change of cars between 


“SUMMER TOURS, 1897,” an illustrated book of tours to the East; 


“TWO PRIVILEGES OF SUMME 


Niagara Falls and trip on the Hudson River; 


R TRAVEL,” relating to stop at 
book about the trains and 


service of this route,-and pamphlet about other low-rate excursions, sent 


on request. 


TICKET AGENTS EVERYWHERE SELL TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Perhaps you have not decided 


where to spend the summer. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad 


—THE GREAT RAILROAD SY 


STEM OF NEW ENGLAND— 


Is the Direct Route to the 


Seashore, Lakes 


and Mountains 


EASTERN AND NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 


SUMMER TOUR BOOK just issued contains tet of Summer 7 of Summer Tours, and Hotel and Boarding-house List, 





valuable Maps, etc., 


PICTURESQUE NEW E 


Fully illustrated, containing valuable maps of New En; 


THE CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY 
FISHING AND HUNTING 

AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 

ALL ALONG SHORE 

NORTHERN VERMONT 


Mailed Free. 


NGLAND SERIES | 


gland, the Lakes, Mountains and Fishing Grounds. 
LAKES AND STREAMS 
SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MERRIMACK VALLEY 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


LAKE SUNAPEE 





Any of above books will be mailed upon receipt of two-cent stamp for each book. Address 
Passenger Dept. B. & M. R.R., Boston. 


D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 


** All over the world.” 





Either Lock-Stitch 
or Chain-Stitch. 


Each the best of its kind. 
See the Latest Model, 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BARGAINS 
ORGANS. 


We are now offering a variety of odd 
styles of organs, some of them slightly 
used, at great reductions. They range 
from the smallest organ suitable for Sun- 
day School or home to largest 3-manual 
pedal-base church organs. All have been 
put in perfect condition and are fully 
guaranteed. Prices are such as to en- 
sure a ready sale. Sold on time or at 
liberal discount for cash. 


Mason & Hamlin 


New Warerooms, 


3 and 5 West 18th Street, 
near Fifth ors NEW —— 
















Quenches the thirst, tickles }} 
| the palate ; full of snap, sparkle 
/ and effervescence. A temper- 
ance drink for everybody. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. } 
A package makes five gallons. 














NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 
PLY Ym Ours’ Panay |< —4e® BREMEN. 
Havel. .Tu., June 8, a , June 29, 10 a 
Saale..Tu., June 15, oa. M. x: | Havel... Tit, July 6, WA 
Trave..Tu , June 22, 10 a.m 
CHERBOURG. canis. BREMEN. 
Aller. ..Sat. June 12, 1 
TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER. SERVICE. 
a hE tt hal Lomo. BREMEN. 
Friedrich der G: ay. June 3, noon. 
IIB ions tn ihectcisis ined nacey June 7 noon. 
GIBRALTAR, DAELES, GENO : 
Kaiser..... June 12, 10 ulda....... July Oe 10 A.M. 
— A x x Kaiser ebad ied 24, 10 A.M. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


SARATOGASPRINGS,N.Y. 
HEAD QUARTERS 


for Congregational Home Missionary Meetings, held 
May 3ist. 





or rates and rooms 


Address, W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 








— ISHOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Oppesite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the woe A con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 

cently enlarged by a new and handsome dition that 
doubles its furmer capacity. The new DININ 
R is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


ADIRONDACKS; KEENE VALLEY 


OVERBROOK COTTAGE. 


ae let for the furnished ; 
large living room. kitchen, “fon ey filled ice- 
house, room for carriage and The 

prise deep 1 _——_ “and cas 
wide Address § k 
1827 Pine S Serect, Philadelphin, ‘a. 




















Books on 
Photography 


Fifty-six of them written to afford 
real help; interesting to the be- 
ginner and to the professor experi- 
menting with the X-rays. All 
things photographic at interesting 
prices. 
The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS, PRES. 
Nos. 60 and 62 East lith Street. 
Send 35c. for a sample copy of The Photographic Times, 
about roo P grap 














Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Government Employment. 
Vv. 

WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


WHEN the Civil War was at its hight 
and so many of the clerks in the Treas- 
ury Department had left to go into the 
Army that there was difficulty in finding 
others to take their places, Gen. F. E. 
Spinner, the Treasurer of the United 
States, proposed to Secretary Chase that 
women should be employed. The inno- 
vation was startling, and it met at first 
with loud cries of opposition, which in the 
light of experience have entirely ceased, 
and for the past thirty years women have 
been employed in every Government 
department. 

If there was favoritism in appointing 
men to office before the Civil Service Law 
went into effect there was still greater 
favoritism in appointing the women. 
The offices were kept as special gifts to 
be bestowed upon particular friends, and 
as women could perform no material po- 
litical work to give them ‘‘claims’”’ to 
appointment, they were forced to depend 
for success entirely upon their personal 
and social relations to the politicians. 
The offices were, consequently, bestowed 
as charity by men who were moved by 
‘compassion for poverty, or upon women 
who were able to ingratiate themselves 
by one means or another with the office- 
brokers. The great body of women were 
as effectually removed from any possibil- 
ity of competing upon a fair basis for 
Government clerkships as they would 
have been had they lived under the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey. 

Under the present system they stand 
upon substantially the same footing as 
men. It is true that for some positions 
the appointing power will not receive 
them, but on the other hand they fare 
well in the selections made for vacancies 
among the stenographers and _ type- 
writers and places of similar grade. It 
is true, too, that no women have yet 
risen to be chiefs of division. This may 
be due to a prejudice against their em- 
ployment in such places or to their not 
having thus far demonstrated the capac- 
ity tofillthem. The subject is one which 
need not be gone into here, as it might 
lead to the endless discussion of the men- 
tal equality of the sexes. Women need 
have no fear of entering the examina- 
tions. On the contrary, they have uni- 
formly outstripped the men where the 
tests have been equal. 

From 1887 to 1894, 16,802 women were ex- 
amined for positions in the Civil Service, 
and 12,844 passed successfully, or more 
than 75 per cent. For the year 1894, the 
last for which figures on the subject 
have been published, 1,247 men and 535 
women were examined for clerk-copyist 
positions which are the lowest above the 
purely mechanical offices. Of the men, 
963 passed, and of the women 425; that 
is, the women did a little better than the 
men on the simplest test. For the spe- 
cial examinations, which require higher 
knowledge or attainments, 917 men com- 
peted and 383 passed; but of the 714 
women examined 502 passed; that is, the 
women did nearly twice as well as the 
men in the more difficult examinations. 
The showings for years previous to 1894 
are equally creditable to the women. 
From 1883 to 1894, 681 women were ap- 
pointed asclerks. Of these only 23 were 
removed from office, or less than 3% per 
cent., whereas 12 per cent. of the men 
appointed during those years were re- 
moved. Resignations are often mere po- 
lite forms of removal. In 1894 there 
were 15 among the women clerks and 97 
among the men, about twice as many _ 
men having been appointed as women. 

There are two classes of women 
clerks—one composed of those who have 
been brought up without any idea that 
they might eventually be obliged to earn 
their own living, the other composed of 
women who have been accustomed to 





think of work as a necessity of their lives. 
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Of the former some are good clerks and 
many are not. Suddenly, through the 
death of a father or husband; who leaves 
-inadequate means for her support, a 
daughter or a widow finds herself face to 
face with poverty and dependence, and 
to escape from both she secures a Gov- 
ernment office. She may be thankful, 
cheerful and industrious, or she may, on 
the other hand, regard her lot as hard 
and unpleasant, and may constantly be- 
moan her former independence of work 
and may regard her salary as a just 
tribute to her social position. It is rath- 
er difficult to deal satisfactorily with 
these excellent ladies in conducting a 
Government office. Their surroundings 
and education have not been calculated 
to make them very useful, and their 
complaints against necessary discipline 
are quite audible. Chiefs are apt to be 
afraid of them, too, and they seize ea- 
gerly upon all privileges granted them, 
and often ask for more. To their credit 
be it said that some of the women clerks 
whose former condition was one of idle- 
ness and wealth cannot be distinguished 
from others who had a more practical 
training, so readily do they adapt them- 
selves to their altered circumstances and 
so quickly do they learn to perform their 
new duties. 

To the woman who has to work, a Gov- 
ernment position is probably the most 
desirable one in which to do it. There 
are few occupations in which she will 
find her hours of labor so short, her sur-_ 
roundings so pleasant, and her salary is 
large. She is always treated with con- 
sideration. Disagreeable tasks are not 
given to her, if it can possibly be avoid- 
ed, and her male associates consider it a 
point of honor to show her unvarying 
curtesy and kindness. Of course, the 
better class of women clerks consists ot 
those who have gone into the business 
seriously, not to tide over temporary 
financial embarrassment, but as an occu- 
pation which they intend permanently to 
follow. They have the great advantage 
usually of having been educated upona 
plan which is useful r@ther than orna- 
mental. Such women are not in a hope- 
lessly stationary position, but receive 
promotions in return for their services. 

As a social position is always important 
to women it is gratifying to know that in 
Washington they lose nothing by enter- 
ing the Government service, except as 
they are unable to devote the time neces- 
sary to a full performance of social du- 
ties. There are many women clerks ‘‘in 
society,’’ and there is mio disposition to 
exclude them from any of the numerous 
social circles of the city because of their 
occupation. They area recognized part 
of Government and social life. 


State DeparRTMENT, WASHINGTON, D C. 





Personals. 


So many rumors of the Pope’s fail- 
ing health have of late found their way 
in print that a correspondent of one of the 
best-known English papers writes from 
Rome that the Papal physician, Professor 
Lapponi, told him it was within the easy 
probabilities thatthe Holy Father should 
live ten years or more. He further says 
that at the conclusion of the audience 
which he has just granted to Mgr. Maes, 
Bishop of Covington, Ky., the Pope said: 
‘And when will your lordship come 
again to Rome?” ‘‘After five years, 
Holy Father.’’ ‘‘ Come, then,’’ said the 
Pope, ‘‘and you will find me here.’’ This 
may have been said playfully, but the 
correspondent vouches for its truth. 





....The President of the Cretan Com- 
mittee in Athens for the past fifty years 
has been Marc Renieris. When quite a 
young man he accepted the constitutional 
principles of King Otho, who then in- 
trusted to him the reorganizatien of the 
judicialsystem. He was sent as Ambas- 
¢ador to Constantinople in 1860, but did 
not return until after Otho’s abdication, 
and then under King George he became 
Governor of the National Bank. A few 
years ago he resigned from this position, 
and since then has given his entire time 
to the cause of Crete and to the literary: 
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pursuits which have always occupied his 
leisure time; for he is well known in the 
field of history and philosophy far beyond 
the limits of Hellas. 


....The new Senator from South Caro- 
lina, selected by Governor Ellerbe, to suc- 
ceed Senator Earle, is Congressman John 
L. McLaurin,of Marlborough County. His 
family is an old and much-respected one, 
and he is a cotton planter and lawyer. 
Graduating from Swarthmore College he 
turned to the law and began his practice 
in 1882, in his twenty-second year. In 
this profession he was successful, and 
was one of the first recruits of the Till- 
man movement, which brought him to 
the attention of Senator Tillman, who 
affectionately spoke of him in public 
speeches as ‘‘ Little Curly-Head John- 
ny,’ and thereby fastened that name 
upon him. Soon after his election to 
Congress he steadily drifted away from 
SenatorTillman, untila rupture occurred; 
but this has now been smoothed over. 


....Judge Day, the new Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, is a near neighbor and 
intimate friend of President McKinley at 
Canton. Thetwo families have been life- 
long associates, and it was chiefly on this 
account that the Judge was induced to 
change his lucrative practice of law for 
an official position under the new Admin- 
istration. Hecomes of a judicial family, 
for his father was a judge ofthe Supreme 
Court of the State of Ohio, and inherits 
the thoughtful qualities of his father as 
well as his popularity, as is evidenced 
by his having been chosen a Judge of 
Common Pleas and a United States Dis- 
trict Judge at Cleveland. Judge Day is 
now fifty years old, but, altho he has been 
in Washington ever since his appointment, 
he does not expect to move there with his 
family until next fall. 


....By the death of Count Nicholas 
Esterhazy, of Totis, not only Austria, 
but all of Europe has sustained a great 
loss. It will be felt especially in the 
sporting and musical world; for no no- 











bleman in modern times has done so much 
as the late count to promote and foster 
painting, sculpture, the drama and, above 
all, music; nor has any one kept such a 
large and valuable farm for raising horses 
in all Europe. 
had a private theater of such large pro- 
portions that it could comfortably seat an 
audience of nearly four thousand; and he 
maintained during the entire year not 
only a magnificent orchestra but also a 
complete operatic and dramatic troop, 
who lived a life of luxury at his expense 
on the estate, receiving large salaries. 
Besides this he was accustomed to give 


all promising young musicians and ar- 
tists an education at his own é€xpense at 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music at 
Vienna, tho it is said that he did not meet 
with the gratitude he was entitled to ex- 
pect on the part of all of his protegés. 
Totis is more of a palace than a castle, 
and in every way it was lavish beyond 
description. 








No lamp is a good one 
without its particular chimney. 
The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 
_“ Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Hygiene of 
Private Dwellings. 


Although offensive odors are generally 
Nature's danger signals, poisonous gases 
and microbes of disease may be in dead- 
ly activity and yet evolve no evil smell 
—safety and comfort, therefore, demand 
the free use of disinfectants. 


** How to Disinfect, ’’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, free on applica- 
tion. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 











“In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 


For the Gods see everywhere.” 
LONGFELLOW. 





day. 


VICTOR. 


shop bicycle. 


That’s the way VICTOR BICYCLES are built to- 


You can pull them to pieces and you will find that 
every hidden part is “wrought with greatest care.” 

Victor nickel and enamel cover nothing that we are 
ashamed to have the public see. 

This means extra expense—thousands of dollars of 
it. It means the maintenance of a large corps of ex- 
perts who are paid to do nothing but inspect every 
minute part of the bicycle as it is turned out. 

It means that the different parts of each VICTOR 
BICYCLE must pass more than 2300 gauge inspec- 
tions before the machine is assembled. 

It means that we are giving you the very best pos- 
sible value for your money when you pay $100 for a 


Don’t expose yourself to the countless risks of a tin- 


IF YOU WILL RIDE A VICTOR YOU 
WILL KNOW WHY THEY COST $100. 





NEW YORK BOSTON 


DENVER 





OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

















At his home the count | 








(735) 39 


Has No Equal._» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent cures as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”— Dr. H. F. 
ERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Pair. 








will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. 


Co. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Br deciding what wheel you 





Wm. i. Gray 


BUILDER OF 
_. FINE 
CARRIAGES, 


20 and 22 Wooster St.,N.Y. 





130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber........s+seeeeeees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers...........+.+ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........+s0000: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.... ie 7 00 






Four years to one subscriber..... 
Four subscribers one year each... 
Five years to one subscriber..... : 
Five subscribers one year each........--+-e000+ 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiy- 
ing a request to that effect. 


Names 
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Summer Bed-Spreads. 


A large range of colored 
and printed spreads, in single 
and double bed sizes, from $2 
to $16.50 each. 

An old-fashioned dimity 
spread, printed with simple 
floral design in soft shade of 
pink, blue, green, and yellow, 
at $5.00 each for double-bed 
size, is particularly attractive. 
All the desirable makes of 
bed-spreads are shown in our 
department for such goods. 


‘¢ The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 









| 161 BROADWAY. 
| 688 BROADWAY. 










Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
ent certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 

For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon _hav- 
ing “Canfield Dress if 
Shields.” 

CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
New York, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 
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Is the Cycle Lamp for ’97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Throws a power- 
ful, broad light, having e 3-inch optical ground 
double convex fens. No iamp so —— cleaned. 
Has removable top_ burner and refiector, re- 
movable and reversible oil pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
00, to any part of the United States. 


= Rigid Bracket, adjust- 
= able to either Post or 





PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 























THE INDEPENDENT 


Queen-Abbe 
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Field-Glass 


The Most Powerful Field and Marine Glass made. Time can be read on a Church 
clock at Twe Miles, and a Flagstaff distinguished at Six Miles. Weighs in 
sole leather case, with straps, 24 Ibs. Price, 825.00. 


Catalogue and Circulars of Field and Opera Glasses on application. 


MICROSCOPES for Amateur and Professional Use. 

The QUEEN-ACME MICROSCOPE and QUEEN-CONTINENTAL MICROSCOPE, with 
new QUEEN OBJECTIVES. 

Catalogue of Microscopes and B Suppli 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, An Astronomical Telescope is a never-failing 
source of instruction and delight. 
A Private Observatory can be fitted up at a very Moderate Cost. Catalog 


X-RAY APPARATUS of the newest design. 


CAMERAS of the most approved makes, with 
QUEEN FRANCAIS and QUEEN PANTAGRAPH LENSES. 


QUEEN TRANSITS for Engineers and Surveyors. 
QUEEN DRAWING INSTRUMENTS and MATERIALS. 
PHYSICAL and ELECTRICAL APPARATUS for Schools and Colleges. 


Complete List of ‘Catalogues sent on application. 


QUEEN & CO., Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 
N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton St. 1010 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Kay 


8 ‘Most everything in solid silver— 
fim - Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- 
I) ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller 

| & Co. guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York City, and Wallingford, Conn. 
: ce es 
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Surprise 


is pleasing toall. Especially satisfactoryis 
the kind experienced by the prospective 
furnace buyer when he learns how little it 
costs and how comfortably the home can be 
heated with a high grade 


GLENWOOD 


FURNACE. 


| Made by THE WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 
| TAUNTON, MASS. 








For sale in all prominent cities and 
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towns in New England. 


THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for allservices. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Cataloguesand fullinformation will be furnished onapplication. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 


86 Liberty Street, New York 70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEASE 's=) FREE | STEIN WAY 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 














Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
and price list, etc. : Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 


on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


gures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


REAL SHELL COMB, 
$1.00. 


By aid of special machinery 
we make in all styles tortoise 
shell combs, now so ion- 
able. for sample comb, 
$1.00. Send postal for descrip- 
tive circular. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS 


Providence, R. I. 





When renewing your subscription 





send $5.00 for two years, or one year 





for yourself and one for some friend. 









June 3, 1897 

































Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH” Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn CONDENSED MILK Co.ny. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 


Cleveland’ g 


Denver. San Francisco. 
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House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC.. ETC 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
SUP- 


scoo WATER 2 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ©o 


™* CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 











TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





PATRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE __» 
«___ ENGINES. 


2 TO 75H.P. 
For Pumping or Power, 





Send for Catalogues. . 


We have every facility for putting in complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS, 
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